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"I know in time of p*«c* that Public Relation* in 
the concept of the leader* of the Uavy occupies ® very 
subordinate place. That * s very unfortunate because they 
have to change their thinking entirely when they get into 
war, and it's soretimes difficult for them to do that . 51 



— Frank Shox 



PREFACE 



Shortly aft&r graduating from the U.S . naval 

Officer Candidate School in 1954# X became acquainted with 

the rollicking and satirical honor of Wtlliasa Brinkley *• 

S on»t go fear the W ater, (new York, 1956), a boat-selling 

novel about Havy public relation# activities in the Pacific 

toward the- clows of World War XX, 

Brinkley served as a young Savy public relation# 

officer on Guest in 1945. Hi# hilarious description# of 

“paper-clip-throwing" and "boo *e-dr Inking" navy officer# 

assigned to coddle correspondents and manicure the Navy's 

imago at war's end are not particularly flattering. Yet, 

as one reads his work, the clear impression comes across 

that by the time the battleship Klssouri sailed Into Tokyo 

Bay, the Navy had a rather sophisticated and dynamic public 

relations program in action* 

This was not th® case at the beginning of the war, 

as indicated in the following passage from the book* 

.Before Fceri Harbor, reporters seldom came around 
the Wavy, and those who did were treated as identified 
enemy agents dedicated to filching its innermost 
secrets* liven for a considerable tlm after Pearl 
Harbor an admiral might go along for months having to 
do nothing but fight the war and n«v&r encounter a 
reporter. But by the beginning of 1945 the Navy's 
attitude had undergone a wondrous change* The Havy, 
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abruptly falling in love with the power of the press, 
had opened the floodgates #ixi reporters were descending 
like schools of happy barnacles on the Pacific 
Fleet. (P. 44) 

As an aspiring young public information officer 
myself (the duty title was changed in dune 1945) , I was 
most curious in 1954 as to what caused tha almost I80~degree 
turn the Navy public relations ship took during World 
War IX. Who gave the orders to tha helmsman? What kind of 
fuel in the form of techniques and methods was used? How 
far and where did it go after completing the turnabout? 

As a full-fledged Kavy public affairs officer 
(another title change in 1964) pursuing graduate study at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1963* I had the opportunity 
to satisfy my curiosity. Encouraged by Professor Scott H. 
Cut lip* a foremost authority on public relations history, 
and urged on by a Kavy public affairs colleague. 

Lieutenant Commander Lon Scovel, who broke sail before me 
with a study of Kavy public relations prior to World war XI, 
I ventured forth into the shoal waters of what seemed to be 
myriad boxes of files stuck away in musty corners of 
federal repositories in the Washington, D.C.* area. ¥h« 
task was formidable* for many of t fcese dusty boxes had 
never been opened before, end meaningful indexing was 
almost nonexistent. At times, I had apprehensions over the 
efficacy of attempting a study of such wide scope in a 
Master's thesis. But the archivists were so helpful and 
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the topic so interesting that 1 plunged forward with only 
pausing trepidation. Th« experience has been personally 
vary rewarding. 

Without ths aid of certain archivists# librarians 
and record-keepers# the research phase of the thesis would 
have been untenable. I particularly wish to thank tba 
following individuals for their invaluable assistance in 
identifying and locating pertinent Wavy records* 

Dr. Dean C. Allard, head of the Operational Archives 
Branch# Naval History Division of the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations# ami his able staff — Mr. Bernard 
Cavalcante# Mrs. Mildred Kayaux# Mrs. Mae Seaton and Mrs. 
Barbara Gilmore? Mr. F. S. Meigs end Kr. W. 1. Greenwood of 
the Navy Department Library* Mr. Clayton Janes, Chief of 
Section One of the Reference Service Branch. Washington 
National Records Center# Suit land# Md.j Mr. Harry Schwarts# 
staff member of the Nations! Archives* and Mrs. Wilaar Day# 
rile Supervisor for the Navy Department Office ©£ Informs- 
tion. A special vote of thanks is due Mrs. Mildred Baruch# 
Chief of the Records and Reference Unit# Office of the 
Secretary of the Kavy, for her help in gaining permission 
for rae to screen the restricted set of personal papers of 
James Forrest al on deposit at the National Archives. 

To Rear Admiral S. M. Siler# USW (Retired) , former 
director of the Office of Naval iliatory. and his information 
and administrative assistant. Hiss T. 1. Herts# X wish to 
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express say appreciation for initial advice and counsel on 
the direction the study should take. In this regard also. 
Dr* Harold Sul son of the Univarsity of Wisconsin rendered 
valuable aid, especially in the areas of proper enphasis 
and possible limitations in scope, 

I os deeply grateful to many participant* in the 
World war II H«vy public re let ions story Who shartsd their 
experiences with rsa in personal and telephone interviews, 

I owe a particular debt of gratitude to Rear Admiral 
Harold B. (Min) Hiller, public relations officer for 
Admiral Chester w. Kindts and Navy Director of Information 
at the close of the war. Admiral Miller not only gave 
freely of his tisaa in several interviews, but also gener- 
ously made available certain personal files which added a 
unique and vital perspective to the thesis. Others who 
provided firsthand information ware Miss Helena Philibert, 
Hr. Daniel 8. Kimball, Mrs. B. R. Thurber. lieutenant 
Commander Gilbert Shaw, U6CG, and tbs following retired 
Navy officers: Vice Admiral W. c. Seechor, Jr., Rear Admiral 
Robert W. Berry, Captains Jay B. Smith and Harold B. Say, 
and C o m mande r Merle Macbain. 

My sincere* t appreciation Is extended to Captain 
Kenneth w. Wade, uSM (Retired), and Commander J. w. Stier- 
maxi, Jr, « GSM, for their understanding and encouragement 
during a very critical stage of the effort. 

To Professor Cut lip, who as my thesis advisor 



steered and guided me throughout with patience and wisdom* 
arid to the other s&embare of ray thesis e«M*ittee» Professors 
Douglas Jones and William Blanfosnburg, X &a especially 
indebted for advice* counsel and assistance* 

A special salute is given to interim typists Sharers 
f files® r* Susan Shu&way* and Evelyn and Kathy Groentec, and to 
Pit 9, Lloyd Renneberg for her capable preparation of the 
final manuscript* 

it y lasting gratitude is expressed to the U.S. sevy 
for providing xm with the opportunity to obtain a graduate 
degree « 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

When asked early in World War II to state a public 
relations policy for the Navy. Admiral Ernest J. King 
succinctly replied! "Don’t tall then anything. Whan it’s 
over, tell them who won. *'* 

It was a "tong uo -in-cheek * remark by the Navy’s 
crusty military chief, yet not as facetious as it sounded. 
It was indicative of Ernie King's true feelings on how the 
war should bo fought — and won, in a climate of strictest 
security. 

Tha Navy took a fearful beating at Pearl Harbor. 
Yet, the fleet remained the nation's first line of defense 
in the immediate months following tha attack, desperately 
waging delaying actions in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 

It was not surprising that security because such a trenchant 
watchword for Admiral King. He was opposed to the publica- 
tion of any data which might tip off the enemy as to the 
strength and disposition of his thin lino of sea forces. 

The admiral's reaction was not due entirely to the 
contingency situation, however. In many respects, it was a 
manifestation of what could be tensed a "security syndroine" 

1 
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in liavy thinking, which had it® root* in the tactic©! 
necessity for secrecy cn the high seas. Probably to a 
greater d©gr«a than in any other fora of ail it ary activity, 
success in naval warfare depends on the elaiaent of 
surprise. In the vastness of the oceans, where a 70-ship 
task force earn operate in an area the si sms of a pinpoint on 
a global map, stealth in maneuvering is a vital ingredient 
for winning battles. Years of indoctrination in this 
intrinsically valuable operational tactic have contributed 
to a tendency on the port of many naval officers to m&ko 
security the primary consideration in other areas of 
activity as well, such as the release of information. 

Historically, wars always have been troublesome for 
the nation's information policy -maker o. The age-old 
conflict between the people*® right to know and the neces- 
sity for military security inevitably complicates any plan 
for an orderly and free flow of wartinae information. Yet, 
paradoxically, the vital need to keep the public informed 
in war has bean responsible for an increased sophistication 
in government in for oat ion programs. 

Such was the case in the U.S. Navy during iSotld 
War II. Admiral King's initial security-oriented approach 
to the release of information eventually gave way to an 
elaborate public relations mechanism which actively and 
aggressively publicized the Kavy's war role, particularly 
in the last year of the conflict. 
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What wora the force a behind this evolutionary 
process? Fir at and foremost, it would mem that a funda- 
mental change in attitude in the sea service toward the 
public relation* function was essential. 

The;. ..gJUs n t. . .{fesjcv la a .xo&i Lion. 

Traditionally, th® tfavy has bean known as the 
2 

"silent service. " Its ships and men ply the seven seas 
thousands of re lias from shore, in splendid isolation frost 
th© prying eyes of civilisation. In such an environment, 
as remote as the nether world of SJeptuna, th® qualities of 
strong dedication to duty, independence of thought and 
fierce pride in one's accomplishments naturally evolve. To 
brag about his deeds, however, is somehow beneath the 
dignity and decorum of the true ISavy man. The record 
should "apeak for itself® without the benefit of promotion. 

The silent service tradition also is anchored in 
the old days of sail, when lack ©£ communications caused 
lengthy delays in the transmission of news from abroad and 
at sea. 

Even when speedier communications emerged at th© 
turn of the century, the custom of silence continued for 
another reason — fear of reprisal from higher authority, 

"Few naval officers had any desire to stick their foot in 
their mouth. Quotations which reached the press often 
resulted in demands for explanations. A head stuck above 
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water was a target for a ready oar." 

As late as 1925# Rear Admiral william A. Moffett# 
chief spokesman for the newly emerging naval air force# was 
criticized severely by the Wavy Department for trying to 
counteract in the press the onslaught against naval avia- 
tion by General Billy Mitchell. "As you know# to the 

4 

average Kaval officer the word ’publicity* ia anathema, " 

Moffett wrote concerning the censure. “I was brought up to 

hate it myself# and still hate it." 

The silent service* label is somewhat overdrawn# 

though. 13© govarnr.wnt agency# and especially no military 

service# can operate in a vacuum. It is dependent upon the 

support of the public and its elected leaders for its 

sustenance. The Kavy has acquiesced to this political 

reality since its inception and at times has proven itself 

quite adept at bringing to tha attention of the public and 

Congress the necessity for seapower and the consequent need 

for ships and men to project it. Xt has, however, shunned 

such politicking except when it considered it to be 

5 

absolutely essential. In the same spirit# it has avoided 
formal public relations endeavors as being somehow a 
psychological violation of the silent service tradition. 

KasgiLJgiihlAg... 

Thor© have been notable exceptions in Navy history 
to this negative public relations approach. Significantly. 
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many of these hav© occurred in times of war. 

During the* Civil War# Secretary of the Davy Gideon 
Welle a# a forma r newspaper editor# distributed communiques 
to reporter® in Washington? and Admiral Far regut embarked 
a correspondent in his flagship to report eyewitness 
accounts of the capture of bew Orleans. 

In the Spanish-Araerican War, correspondents freely 
embarked in Wavy ships off Cuba# and a fleet of press 
dispatch boats darted back and forth from Key West to file 
stories* In Manila bay# there were reporters on hand with 
Admiral Dewey to record his famous order to the captain of 
the Olympia i "You may fire when ready. Grid ley I ** 

Admiral Mahan * s books and articles on seapower at 
the turn of the century, although not written for public 
relations purposes in the strict sense of the terra# did 
much to enlighten the American people on naval policy and 
its international implications. 

In the early 1900s# spurred on by President 
Theodore Roosevelt's shipbuilding program# the Wavy insti- 
tuted a publicity campaign to aid recruiting. It also 
supported the formation of the Wavy League# a civilian 
organization dedicated to educating the public on the need 
for a strong sea service. During this period, too, 
President Roosevelt utilized Wavy ships for international 
port visits and naval reviews. This policy of “showing the 
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flag" culminated in the ’round the world cruise of the 
Great White Fleet in 1908. 6 

Still, before World War X, the Kavy had very little 
in the way of an organised public relations function. In 
1912, an officer of its General Board suggested that a 
special office to® sot up in the Kavy Department for public 
information. He was given a polite reply, but no action 
was taken on his proposal. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe and the 
resultant submarine menace in the Atlantic, public interest 
in naval affairs suddenly increased. Secretary of the Kavy 
Josephus Daniels, a newspaper publisher, started holding 
daily press conferences in his office. Soon after the 
United States declared war on Germany, Daniels established 
a Kavy Kewa Bureau and staffed it with civilian experts who 
reported directly to him. The bureau’s main duties were to 
service the Washington press and cooperate with the 
Committee on Fob lie Information, earlier appointed by 
President Wilson and headed by journalist Georg© Creel. 

Following World War X, the Kavy relapsed somewhat, 
but not completely. Into its silent service tradition. The 
Hews Bureau continued to function on a much reduced scale 
until it was replaced in 1922 by an information section in 
the Office of Hava! Intelligence (OKI) • This small office 
was wanned by only four persons, thru© naval officers and a 
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civilian assistant* The Information Sac t ion continual 
with ths» sans® meager staff and very limited funds until 
shortly before World war II. In 1339, it was renamed the 
Public Relations Branch of OKI. At that saiae time, subaidi- 
ary offices to handle public relations were activated in 
all naval districts. This action indicated a growing 
awareness by the Kavy that on expanded information function 
was necessary in light of the increasing international 
tensions. 



The Jlavy was not alone among the military services 
in being slow to recognize the importance of public 
relations. Scott M. Cutlip and Allen H. Center contend 
that while "today's top military man provide a leadership 
responsive to public opinion ... this trend represents a 
sharp break from the insulation which largely prevailed 
until World War II. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that the public 
relations function in the nation’s armed forces would be 
upgraded during thn war. There ware drastic changes in 
practically all aspects of the military system. Rapid 
weapons modernisation, the emergence of air power as a 
decisive military strategy, and monumental logistics prob- 
lems involving global supply lines were just a few of the 
factors which served to revamp military procedures and 
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concepts* including those of public relations. 

The greet influx of reservists and other civilians 

to active duty had a raossentoua impact on the process. The 

magnitude of the influence of these "uniformed civilians " 

can be imagined when one considers that the tSavy alone grew 

from an average personnel strength before the war of 

103*000 officers and men to a peak of 1*403*000 during the 
9 

war. This trersendous manpower increase created a host of 
recruiting problems with attendant public relations 
implications. Additionally, more than in any past war, an 
outlet had to be provided for the human desire to seek 
recognition for battle exploits. 

There also was a massive personal involvement in 
the conflict by the African people who remained on the 
home front, resulting in heightened demands for war news by 
the pross and the public. This appetite for information 
had to bo satisfied* since tho armed forces were absolutely 
dependent on industrial and other domestic support. 

The effect# of public opinion* the needs and views 
of the news madia* and related pressures from higher levels 
of government ail were instrumental in helping to shape the 
nation’s wartime information policies. Major technological 
advances in communication# since the last war, giving the 
news media expanded opportunities and techniques for 
reporting, compounded the process* In addition, political 
and social change# between tho two wars sr.ada World War It a 
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struggle lor hsraen rsind» in a and revolutionary 

*10 

souse. 

Suck forces# necessitating as they did a restruc- 
turing of public relations practices and procedure*# were 
bound to have an effect on military attitudes toward th© 
function w.s well. Tv/o central questions ntey be posed, 
however, concerning any such attitudinal change? in the Kavy. 
Was there truly an altering of opinion toward public 
relations in the Navy “s professional officer corps? And, 
if so, wan it genuine and abiding# or merely a temporary 
acco«jmodation with the dynamics of war? 

A full investigation of these question* was beyond 
the scope of this study, since it would involve research 
into postwar Siavy attitudes. However, th»re is some 
evidence from the wartime experience to indicate that tin© 
Kavy * s solitary leadership "went ©long with the World 
bar II public relations tide," so to speak, only because 
of compelling circumstances which left it with little other 
choice. Vincent Dsvis states that while ®*ny charges did 
occur in the Havy during the war# “a number of the basic 
attitudes end perspectives that wore formed within th© 
iiavy’c officer corps during the half century before the 
attack on Paari Harbor were only partially modified by the 
wartime experience. 

The primary objective of this tb&ais has been to 
document th© changes that occurred in U.S. K*vy public 
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relation* policies and practice# during World War XI; and, 
in so doing, to investigate any causal relationships 
between these changes and basic Navy attitudes toward the 
public relations function. 

It is hoped that this study also may provide »o»» 
insight into th® proper role of public affairs in the Kavy 
and the other O.S. military services today. While such an 
evaluation has not been attempted here, it is suggested that 
any account of one service's experience with the necessity 
and desirability of a viable program to inform and influ- 
ence the public in an all-out war might serve as a useful 
laboratory setting for future analyses of government 
information programs. Such examinations are especially 
pertinent today in the wake of widespread criticism of 
U.S. Government, and particularly U.S. military, handling 
of public affairs in connection with the war in Southeast 
Asia . 12 

In concentrating on the evolutionary aspects of 
Havy public relations in World War II, the following 
hypothesis was explored t Althoi 

.org in l z it, Ian . ang^lx^tjbb.:, . . tja^Q*«i»s.fc..,&n , .ftiteaua&u. 
JxUfoK?.fttiQn . prgq&ra*.. JLtJLAJ^BCfcfcjgftcg^^ 
rjtfcbfcs ..than <ax&mJte£SLj&&i£~£L^^ .uaaa 



the conflict . 



Implicit in this supposition is the contention that 
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the Wavy initially emphasized the information aspects of 
its program over the broader range of public relations 
activities designed to mold favorable public opinion. Hot 
until it conceived that its very existence was threatened 
by plans to marge the armed forces after the var did the 
sea service engage in specific “image-building * techniques. 

The roles played by certain individuals in the 
World War II Wavy public relations story were extremely 
important. In particular, the personal information 
philosophies of Admiral King and the two wartime Wavy 
secretaries, Frank Knox and James Forres tel, had a major 
impact on the direction and scope of the Wavy *s information 
effort®. To a lesser degree, the personalities and skills 
of those performing the function, especially the civilians 
recruited from the mass media and associated fields, also 
had a definite bearing on the operation. 

In this regard, a secondary objective, but one 
integrally related to the primary goal, has been to trace 
the development of the central, field and fleet organisa- 
tions established to implement the Kavy *s wartime public 
relations policies. Special attention has been given the 
Wavy’s Office of Public Relations in Washington, B.C. , 
sirs;© this centralised unit figured prominently in formu- 
lating many information policies as well as setting up 
procedures for their application. 

Several questions arose during the examination of 
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these organisations* What methods and techniques did they 
employ? Which media of eonatun icat ions were used? What was 
tho natura of thair relationships with representatives of 
the news media and various public organisations? How 
important were thair interface* with other government 
information agencies# such as the Office of Censorship and 
the Office of War Information? To what extent did they 
coordinate their activities with the public relations 
offices of the other military services? 

This last inquiry broached the subject of inter- 
service rivalry and its impression on the information func- 
tion in all the armed forces during the war* Conflicting 
ideas among the services on how tha war should be waged 
naturally had significant public relations overtones. This 
is an are® deserving more extensive observation. It has 
been dealt with here only t© the extent in which certain 
incidents reflecting interservice rivalry induced specific 
Eavy public relations responses. Over-all, despite 
occasional disagreements between the Army and Kavy in such 
matters as accreditation of correspondents# the services 
cooperated with each othsr quite well in tha public rela- 
tions arena. 

In th© final analysis, events in any war have the 
greatest impact on policies and actions. During World 
War IX, there wore definite cause and effect connections 
between specific battles and campaigns and public relations 
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directive a and procedures, particularly with regard to tha 
release of information. Therefore , it has baon both 
advantageous and necessary to treat the entire subject 
within the context of the operational history of tha 
conflict. 

Any evolutionary thoRw* implies progress. Dire to 
tha infeasibility of conducting surveys, content analyses 
or other scientific Measurements within the framework of an 
already expanded study, no attempt has been made to 
quantify results of the Davy's wartime information program 
in terms of media exposure or public impact. Tbs variety 
and types of efforts to publicise the Navy have beun 
emphasised over the amount of publicity gained or its 
effectiveness. However, certain indicators of effectiveness 
— such as media comment , public opinion polls and internal 
evaluations — have bean included, permitting a limited gauge 
to b© made of the success of tha Navy's efforts. 

A key definition in the thesis is that of "public 
relations function. “ Cutlip and Center define the terra as 
"the planned effort to influence public opinion through 
socially acceptable performance based upon two-way communi- 
cation. With aoa 1 ® qualifications, this is the basic 
concept of the function used here. As already stated, the 
major thrust of the Wavy's program early in the war was 
directed at informing the public rather than influencing 
opinion. Also, there was not as such emphasis at that time 
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on “two-way** asaacunication, although the need to measure 
the public pulse was recognised at high levels in the Kavy, 
and a press and public opinion analysis section did exist 
in the Office of Public Halations. The criterion of 
"acceptable performance" was considered by those directing 
the iiavy*s program as being- essential to an effective 
effort. However, during World War II this criterion was 
sometimes takon for granted because public support of 
military performance was usually enthusiastic* despite 
press and other criticism of specific strategies and 
tactics. Thor® were instances, however, when performance 
because a matter of concern for public relations personnel. 

The term "public relations'* is used by the author 
because that was the title given to the function in the 
ISavy immediately prior to and throughout most of the war. 

The name was officially changed to “public information" in 
June 1945, and the function is currently referred to in the 
SJavy as "public affairs. * Although the distinction between 
"public relations" as describing the over-all function and 
"public information" as applying to the provision of data 
to the news media and the public was apparent during the 
war, the two terms often Were used interchangeably. 

The methodology employed in this study consisted 
mainly of historical analysis of primary source documents 
relating to the subject. This original material was supple- 
Si©nt®<2 by personal and telephone interviews with various 
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individuals who ware either directly associate with the 
taavy’a wartime information program or had knowledge of its 
operation. Other than newspaper ajx2 magazine articles* a 
few unpublished manuscripts and brief references in several 
books, tlvero is a dearth of secondary literature pertaining 
to the topic. A more detailed discussion of reference 
material is contained in the "note on Sources’* at the end 
of the thesis. 

A chronological narrative soda of presentation was 
chosen for itc sequential value in developing the evolution- 
ary theme. The period covered is from July 1340 to 
September 1345 with so m overlapping at both ends. 

In the next chapter, wo shall take a look at the 
mobilisation of the I levy's public relations program on a 
wartime basis. Chapter Throe deals with the handicaps of 
censorship and security under which tbs program operated 
during the first year of the war and the subsequent criti- 
cism leveled at tl*e Wavy for withholding and managing ths 
news. The middle years of the war are covered in Chapter 
Four, with the emphasis on expansion and reorganization of 
the ii&vy *s information effort and the gradual improvement 
in the war's outlook for the Allies. Chapter Five brings 
our story to its successful conclusion, chronicling the 
tremendous revitalization of Uavy public relations under 
Secretary Fcrrestal in the final year of hostilities. 
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It i* ticw now to give th® signal, “All engines 
ahead, flank; “ let us examine the prewar climate before 
Pearl Harbor. 
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X Col. Robert Debs Be ini* Jr., USMC (Ret.)* 
Mgfclc&i^ .sal Jitavjil .X»Qfc,atiaoft (Annapolis, 

Md., 1966), 258, 

2 

Although this label was applied specifically to 
the submarine service in World War IX, there are numerous 
references to its usage in describing the Wavy in general. 
The Wavy's own training manual for enlisted journalists 
states that prior to World War I "the Wavy adhered to the 
•silent service* tradition in its relationships with the 
African people. ** {U.S. Wavy Department, Bureau of Waval 

Personnel, JflariiftUafcX-fc..fi, Washington, 1961, p. 5). See 
also, Lt. Cmdr. 1. Rohe Walter, VSm t "Public Relations in 
War and Peace," 69*1580 

(1943). 

^RAdta • Harold a. Hiller, USB (Ret.) , “Typewriters 
and the Bavy, “ Shipmate (October 1965) • 11. 

4 Ltr. ♦ RAdm. William A. Moffett, USB, to Capt. 

Powers Symington, <J&W« February 16* 1925, quoted in Vincent 
Davis, 

(Chapel Bill, K.C., 1962), 46-7. Hereafter cited as Davis, 
Pol ley. 

5 Davis* Policy . 81. The apolitical nature of naval 
officers is stressed in more detail in a later book by 
Vincent Davis, Shft , a&ftlgftlft , . bQ&^y. (Chapel Bill, B.C., 1967), 
passim . Hereafter cited as Davis, lobby . Davis contends 
that seafaring men everywhere have a sense of Isolation and 
independence which sets them apart from the rest of 
society. 

^Lt. Cradr. P. Donald Scovel, UftJK, "Helm's A 'Doe," 
unpublished Master * a thesis. University of Wisconsin, 1968, 
pp. 2*~37 £S*siR. 

7 

The civilian information assistant was Miss Belem 
Philibert, who continued in that capacity for the Wavy 
Department until after World War II. The background 
presented hero on Mavy information activities from .1912 to 
World War II is from “History of Kavy Public Relations, " a 
talk by Miss Philibert at the U.S. Bavy Public Relations 
Course, Washington, D.C., July 23, 1946. A mimeographed 
copy is contained in U.S. Havy Department, Office of 
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Information# "Historical Records of the Davy Office of 
Information# 1919-1951." Job Order 61-A-2740. Item 10. 

Box 157. Washington national Records Center. Suit land. Md. 

^Scott M. Cut lip and Allen H. Center, Effective 
Mjuhlis . , itelftfciaaft. 4th ©d. (Englewood Cliffs. N.J. , 1971). 
609. 

^FAdra. Ernest J. King, U£N, .U, .BfcJKaE» 

19 4. L- 194 5 (Washington, 1946), 4 and 217. 

10 

Lester G. Hawkins# Jr. and George S. Psttee, 

*OWX — Organization and Problems, * P,u)aliC..,.Qgi.hto „ftall£teEly.» 
7 8 16 (1943). 

X1 Lavis, 157. 

2 2 

For a discussion of public affairs problems that 
have arisen over United States involvement in Southeast 
Asia, see Dale J4inor, Ubfe-JCaiffli a&££ixaLJ£&L (New York, 1970). 

13 

Cutlip and Center, 2. 
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CHAPTER II 



ORGANIZATION fOR WAR 

Navy public relations functioned in an austere 
climate during the two decades following World War I. 
Pacifism* isolationism and public apathy toward the military 
wore the prevailing woods of a nation preoccupied with 
internal affairs* 

Added to this restraint were severe economic 
pressures* There simply was not enough money to operate 
more than a token information program* "It was easier to 
get the Chief of Naval Operations to talk to the press than 
it was to get requisite supplies with which to make copies 
of his statements, claimed Miss Helen© Philibert# a 
civilian public relations assistant for the Navy from 1917 
to 1947. 

In 1937# a survey of information activities in 

forty-three federal governraent offices revealed that the 

Navy and War Departments were among eighteen agencies 

scoring below average in four measured categories of public 

2 

relations practice* In the Navy# emphasis was placed upon 
response rather than creativity. The director of the 
Information Section in the Office of Naval Intelligence 
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(OKI) wrote to a University of Wisconsin professor in 1938s 

"This department conducts no publicity campaigns# being 

concerned specifically with the dissemination of factual 
3 

in formation, “ 

Actually# the Kavy did appreciably more than just 

dispense information between the two world wars. The 

flight of the £C~4 in 1919 and other efforts in the 1920s 

to promote naval aviation in the contest with Silly Mitchell 

were special projects initiated to cultivate public 

support. Also* correspondents were esrbarked in fleet 

exercises and on flying reviews? cooperation was extended 

to feature motion picture and newsreel producers? and a 

task force of «om thirty ships was sent to Mow York in 

1939 for the World’s Fair. For the most part, however, 

“propagandising" was left to the civilian arm of the Navy, 

4 

the Mavy League#. 

jfcsi 

The austerity for the Navy's public relations 
program ran parallel to hard times for the Navy itself. 

Some of the stoat valuable unit® of tbe fleet had bean 
scrapped following the Washington SJaval Limitations Confer- 
ence in 1922. Subsequently# the size of the Navy was 
reduced even below treaty strength. 

In 1933# however# a gradual upswing in naval 
fortunes bogon. President Franklin D. Roossvs.lt , an old 
friend of the sea service# allotted $238 million off the 
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funds appropriated in the national Industrial Recovery Act 
of 1933 for ship construction. In 1934. Congress author- 
ised building the Havy back up to treaty strength; and when 
Japan withdrew from the naval limitations ayreesient* in 
1936* all legal barriers to naval construction were 
removed. In January 1938. the President proposed a $1 
billion naval appropriations bill to Congress, Tha bombing 
by tho Japanese of the American gunboat Pansy in Peceisber 
193? helped to ease the way for its passage. 

However* the spirit of isolationism and public 
apathy toward the military was still strong throughout the 
country, oven as late as September 1939 when war broke out 
in Europe. It was not until the fall of Franc© in Juno 
1940 that the mood of the nation changed frora complacency 
to alarm. The President then initiated a positive program 
to convince the public that continued isolation from tha 
rest of the world was a dangerous policy for the United 
States. 

On July 19* 1940. Congress enacted into law the 
Two-Ocean Havy Act, authorising a 70 per cent increase in 
ships and naval aircraft that would enable the fleet to 
carry on simultaneous campaigns in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. It was the largest naval building program ever 

5 

undertaken by any nation. 

The parsimonious existence which the Havy had led 
since the close of World War I had coaa to an end; arid the 
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austere climate in which Kavy public relations had been 
operating was due for a concomitant change. 

JEkiwH .ifinox. -Takes, .tteftjas.ln 

Bight days prior to the passage of the Two-Ocean 
ilavy Jtct , newspaper publisher Frank Knew: succeeded Charles 
Edison as Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Knox was a prominent 
Republican who had been his party's vice-presidential 
candidate in 1936. His appointment, and the concurrent 
naming of fellow Republican Henry L. Sties on as Secretary 
of War, were political moves on the part of BCR# who wonted 
two members of the opposition party in his cabinet prior to 
the forthcoming Presidential ©lection. 

Mr. Roosevelt had additional motives for nominating 
Knox. He saw in the former Rough Rider and ardent admirer 
of Theodore Roosevelt a potential secretary who would 
support enthusiastically his non-isolationist foreign 
policy. The President also respected Knox's public 
speaking and public relations ability and planned to assign 
his new cabinet member to sound out public opinion on 
proposed aasasurea with trial-balloon speeches. 

Mr. Knox, by virtue of personality and background, 
was well-suited for dealings with Congress, the public and 
the news media. To a certain extent, this public relations 
rol© turned out to be a primary one for him; since the 
President, with his lifelong love of all things naval, had 
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been in the habit of personally contacting the admiral* on 
operational matter** Hr* Roosevelt continued this by- 
passing of the secretary throughout most of the war, 
dealing directly with Jfcdmiral King and Admiral Williasa D. 
bsahy, who was appointed Chief of Staff to the President in 
July 1942. 7 

Whatever his disappointment, if any, over the 

direct Presidential exercise of Kavy control, th® new 

secretary showed no reluctance in assuming the public 

relations mandate, Ha inarad lately began holding weekly 

press conferences in his office and, only twenty days after 

taking the helm, he sent a reminder to all bureaus and 

office® of the Wavy Department to furnish pertinent data to 

the Public Relations Branch of OKX for dissemination to th® 

news media. Three weeks later, he issued a memorandum 

allocating duties and responsibilities of th® Kavy *s 

civilian executives. "Public Relations" was on® of seven 

g 

specifically assigned to the secretary hinaolf. 

Knox's personal stewardship over 2S«vy public rela- 
tions during his first year in office was enunciated clearly 
in an address ha made in the * Ma st e r of 1941s 

I consider it to be one of th* most important func- 
tions 1 have — t® have the Havy adequately and accurately 
portrayed to the public. This iiavy of ours belongs to 
the public, and what it is doing for the defense of the 
public, with a very few reservations, should be made 
known to th© public. ^ 
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Tine secretary took a positive stop toward ensuring 
that the navy's story would foa r&ade known to the public 
shortly after ho assumed office by directing a mobilisation 
of the public relations organisation for contingency 
operations. Before describing this mobilisation. it is 
worthwhile to note that on August 22. 1940. James Forrestal# 
a highly successful investment banker and also a newspaper** 
man early in his career. 11 became the first Under Secretary 
of the Mavy, a new post created as part of the emergency 
planning. 

Us Y&. ^atolicJ&sJLatJ lisauLJSaai^ 

For several months, news media and public interest 
in the havy had bean increasing as a result of the mounting 
international tensions and consequent concern over 
national defense. As early as 1939. an annual report of 
the Public Relations Branch stated that the number of press 
inquiries had expanded considerably in the past year and 
that 900 news releases were made compared to 550 the year 
before. The number of releases increased to 1.216 during 
Fiscal Year 1940, and in May of that year a request was 
made for a "statistical research unit" to be added to the 
Public Relations Branch to handle the ever- increasing 
volume of press queries. A month earlier, another internal 
memorandum cited the growing demand for navy photographs as 
the reason for needing additional photographers throughout 
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thQ fleet. 

Tlvis Office of Marv al Intelligence gradually had been 

expanding its small public relations staff in recognition 

of the increased cumenes being placed upon it. The four 

personnel who had manned OK I * a Information Section since 

1922 multiplied to eight in the middle of 1939. and in July 

\ 2 

1940 ths number had risen to thirteen. More increases in 
personnel were* on the way. 

The summer of 1940. in fact, could be termed the 
"turning point” when l<5avy public relations changed direc- 
tions from a peacetime to a wartime footing. The financial 
blight that had plagued the function for so many years had 
bean eased by the passage of the First Supplemental Appro- 
priations act on June 2o. On July 16, Commander Harry K. 
Thu r bur relieved Commander Loland P. Lovetts as o££ieer-in- 

charg© of the Public Relations Branch, with instructions to 

13 

"build the office up for an emergency. 

Mar plans for military public relations had been 
drafted as far back as 1924. These early plans, with 
certain revisions, were approved by the Ansy-K avy Joint 
board in 1939 and signed for the Kavy by Secretary Edison. 
They languished in the Executive Branch end were never 
approved by the President, but portions were utilised by 
the Mavy. 14 

The plans called for the establishment of a havy 
Office of Public halations to be headed by a rear admiral 
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with a deputy director and five operating sections. Naval 
reserve officers with experience in public relations or 
allied fields were to be recalled to active duty to head 
the various sections of the wartime office. 

.ynifafca«3 ..Sivillaa* iteflfiftajuantljjra 

Commander Thurber began screening the record# of 
reservists? and# although tliero was no legal requirement 
for thorn to do so at that ti me# certain individuals were 
asked to return to active service to augment the Public 
Relations Branch. The first to accept was a retired 
Regular L«$vy officer# Lieutenant (junior grade) Victor F» 
Slakes lee# who reported in August 13*40 to head the newly 
created Scripts Section. A naval reservist# Lieutenant 
Corsuandter William 11. Galvin, former secretary of the Kavy 
League# esane in Septesaber as chief of the Analysis Section? 
and Lieutenant Commander Z. John Long# a reservist who had 
been on the executive staff of National Geographic , took 
control of the Pictorial Section in December. 

In February 1941, Lieutenant Coorsandar Jay.es G. 
Stahlnan# US*$i, editor and publisher of the Nashville 
(Tom.) and former president of the Newspaper 

Publishers Association# volunteered to return to active 
duty as director of the Naval Districts Section. At the 
same time. Lieutenant Costsnander Norvelle W. Sharpe# a 
reservist who had been an independent radio consultant# 
returned to run the Radio Section. A short time later. 



2? 



another reservist# Lieutenant Commander Wallace S. v.’harton. 

a member of the (Portland) .Qgfcgoa editorial staff* 

15 

again donned his uni farm to serve in the Press Section. 

In early April* Prank Knox wrote to his managing 

editor at the Chicago Daily .flews . Harold O’Flaherty, that a 

direct commission as lieutenant cosasader awaited his 

arrival into the public relations fold, and that be would 

be on active duty no longer than six months.^* Mr. 

0’ Flaherty accepted the commission and began acting as a 

special assistant to the Director of Public Eolations a few 

weeks later. Another friend of Mr. Knox. Frank £. Mason, 

former president of International Kawa Service and at that 

tins® vice-president of the national Broadcasting Company, 

was asked by the secretary to serve part-time as his 

special assistant for public relations in a civilian 

capacity. Mr. Mason performed this function as a dollar- a- 

year man throughout Knox’s tenure, dividing his tiiaa 

between Washington and his MBC office in flew York. He also 

assisted the Office of Public Relations (OPE) in many 

17 

endeavors, particularly in the radio field. 

Also in April 1941, in anticipation that there 
would be an influx of correaponAsnts, broadcasters and 
photographers into the fleets in the event of war, initial 
steps were taken to place experienced personnel with the 
forces afloat. Accordingly, arrangements were made to 
recall reserve Lieutenant Commanders Waldo D. Drake, a 
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Los Angeles Ting a staffer# and Stuyvesant 8 . Wright# of 
Paramount Kaws, to serve as public relations officers for 
the Pacific and Atlantic Fleets respectively.^ Drake 
reported to Honolulu in August 1941# end Wright to Norfolk# 
Va. a short time later after first spending several months 
in OPR as heed of s motion picture sub-section. 

Fleet photographic needs had been considered at ths 
beginning of the mobilisation in August 1940# when at 
Commander Thurber * s urging the Chief of Naval Operations 
sent a letter authorizing the recruiting of photographic 
personnel froia the motion picture industry for the naval 
reserve. Thera had been a long-standing offer from the 
National Geographic Society and March of Tim®# Inc.# to 
train such personnel for the liavy. 

The recruiting effort in Hollywood was quite 
successful# and a sizable number of highly -ski lied 
photographers were formed into special photography units on 
a standby status. The first three of these units ware 
scheduled to report to the fleets in the spring of 1941# 
but instead were diverted to the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information by John Ford# the Hollywood director and a 
naval reserve lieutenant commander. It was not until late 
fall of 1941# when the well-known photographer, Carlton 
Mitchell, Jr*, accepted a lieutenant's commission in the 
naval reserve and took charge of the Navy's combat phot 03 " 
raphy program# that the first photographic units actually 
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The official mission of Navy public relations 
basically had remained the same for a number of year a — to 
provide the public through the use of the mas® iwsdia all 
information about the navy compatible with security- In 
duly 1940# the Public Relations Branch adopted as it# 
not to 3 "Service Consistent With Security- '* At the same 
time# it was decided that in view of the international 
situation and the nation’s response to it# “attempt# to 

’soil the Navy' to the country were irrelevant and should 

, 20 
be fxrmly and scrupulously avoided. “ 

Behind this decision evidently lay the realisation 
that it was no longer necessary to pressste the Navy in the 
eye# of Congress and the public in order to got more 
ships# planes and men. It also reflected, perhaps# an 
awareness that in a wartime setting the public would brook 
no "press-agent ry gimmicks" in military information 
programs. 

The added personnel and expanded functions of the 
Public Relations Branch necessitated a larger physical 
plant as well. Accordingly, in August 1940# the office was 
moved from the three cramped rooms it had occupied in a 
remote second -floor corner of the Navy Department Building 
on Constitution Avenue to a spacious seven rooms on the 
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first floor of the building near tho main entrance. The 

new location was much more accessible to members of the 
21 

news media. 



Secretary Knox had begun the organisation of a very 
liberal public information program, but security was soon 
to prove a powerful restraining force. Reacting to the 
deteriorating world situation, the Navy already had 
initiated a series of security measures in early 1933 that 
broke with long-standing policy. Camera# ware forbidden 
aboard ships and shore stations without specific author- 
isation* the cloak of secrecy was thrown over many facets 
of new ship construction? and, in an unprecedented peace- 
time move, correspondents were barred from fleet 
22 

maneuvers. 

In the spring of 1939, the number of ships 
scheduled to visit New York for the World’s Fair was 
suddenly reduced from 119 to 30 due to diversion of a large 
portion of the fleet to Pacific waters. In September of 
that year, all general visiting to unit# of the Navy’s 
shore establishment was discontinued. In September 1940, 
further prohibitions wore placed on release of information 

about new construction: only the names and general class! - 

23 

fication of new ships were allowed to be published. On 
December 20, 1940, the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
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Harold R. Stark, cent a latter to the naval service* voicing 
concern over “the increasing amount of classified informa- 
tion which is being reported in the press# over the radio# 

24 

and in news photographs. ° 

As a result of the rising concern throughout the 
Navy over security violations and upon the recoanaemiations 
of Coxtusande r Thurber and the Director of Naval Intelligence# 
Secretary Knox initiated a programs of "voluntary censorship* 
for aw rubers of the news rutdia. On December 31# 1340# he 
sent a confidential letter to over 3# 200 media agencies 
throughout the country, asking their cooperation in tie* 
"avoidance of publicity" after January 13# 1341# on the 
following suhjecfcs—unloss announced or authorised by the 
Navy De£jartmnt* 

(1) Actual or intended i jovessa nts of vessels or aircraft 
of the U.S. Havy# of units of naval enlisted 
personnel or divisions of mobilised reserves* or 
troop movements of the U.S. Karina Corps? 

(2) (Mention of) "Secret" technical U.S. naval weapons 
or development thereof; 

(3) Hew U.S. Havy ships or aircraft; 

5 ft 

(4) U.S. Havy construction projects ashore. 

Reaction to this unique letter was either favorable 
or unfavorable* according to whose* point of vi&v is 
considered. Commander Thurb&r claimed that replies were 
almost 100 per cent favorable. The primary questions that 
arose* according to him* addressed the possibility of plans 
by other government agencies to issue similar "lists* " 
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whether the re would he a central Navy clearance oflico for 
items of questionable security# and what changes# if any# 
would be mode in the Kavy list in the future. 

George £. McMillan# on the other hand# assorted 
that the letter was "widely criticised# ©specially on the 
grounds that the bans wore too general# and could not be 
followed. **' He observed that Knox was compelled to 
respond to the criticism and quotes from a statement issued 
by the secretary on February 9, 1941* 

From a few sources has cot<e an unfounded charge 
that the Kavy Department was making an effort at peace- 
time censorship. Nothing is further from ray own mind 
or from th« purposes of the ?iavy Department, But those 
of us charged with the proper conduct of the Navy, who 
are fully cognizant of the gravity of the current 
emergency and it a potentialities# cannot but be greatly 
concerned about the making public of certain vital 
information ... of value to (potential enemies) and 
definitely damaging to the progress and maintenance of 
our national do fans©. 

To further explain the new policy# Secretary Knox 

and Compandor Thurber embark «d on speaking campaigns. 

Also# the Washington National Press Club scheduled an "off- 

28 

the**record“ forum on the problems of press censorship. 

The War Department quickly jumped on the Kavy ' s 
"voluntary censorship" bandwagon; and in early May. 

Editor & ..publisher quoted both branches of the service as 
reporting "an almost universal practice of submitting 

, 2g 

questionable news for clearance before publication." The 
article went on to say that while reporters did not enjoy 
as free access in both tha navy and War Departments as they 
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had a few months be for®, the news product was greater with 
more news release* issued and press conferences held. 

At least one journalist* however, may have been 
subtly "tweaking the Navy's nose" on voluntary censorship 
when h© wrote in the manner of a Marc Anthony speaking at 
Julius Caesar's funeral? 



They (the Kavv) have a pleasantly courteous public 
relations section staffed with gentles*,. n and ladies who 
are your idea of what a Navy officer ought to be. They 
axe always ready to give you what they think is good 
for you to have. ... Censorship? There is no such 
thing. ££ you must call it anything » call xt 
sympathetic and gracaful direction. 



Mr. 

to 



After Pearl Harbor, Saturday .Evening Pont credited 
Knox's system of "voluntary cooperation* with helping 
"train the American newspaper editor to police himself 



* . . to recognise the difference between news that would 



give 'aid and comfort to the ©neisy* and news that 
wouldn't. w3i 



fcritith Shift* .1/; ftiasrlcm J SsteLtM 
Upon passage of tho Lend-Lease Bill in March 1941. 
mention of the presence or raovexaents of British warships 
and merchant ships in U.S. waters was added to tho navy's 
*' avoidance list • 

Thu ban on publicity about the British man-of-war, 
wnich ware undergoing war-d*Esag« repairs in American naval 
shipyards, was destined to plague the voluntary censorship 
program store than any other subject* Tho news media. 
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aggressively interested in the firsthand battle stories the 

British had to tell# claimed that the presence of the 

vessels was Goaaaon knowledge in the ports of arrival. 

When the badly damaged English battleship Malaya 

•teamed into New York harbor in broad daylight# and her 

sailors were subsequently seen in the bars of Manhattan, 

the Saw York Dally luw* printed a photograph of the ship 

and carried a story on her arrival. A few othsr newspapers 

followed suit, but the majority refrained from publishing 

the information. Secretary Knox rebuked the papers that 

used the story# and there was "no recurrence of this kind 

32 

of violation of the havy'a voluntary system. " 

iius^arous protests wc*re filed with the Kavy Depart- 
ment over the continuing ban, however, especially from 
asadia in Hew York, Norfolk, San Francisco and Seattle, the 
primary port cities involved. In Seattle, a newspaper even 
contended that a boat carrying nawsnw n was shot at by a 

Wavy guard when it encroached in restricted waters where a 

33 

British ship lay at anchor. 

The secretary, after considerable consultation with 

British naval authorities, succumbed to the pressures from 

the press and modified th® policy in late September 1941. 

He promptly announced th® names and location of a dozen of 

the British warships and added that "access by the press to 

British vessels ... will be granted on the initiative of 

34 

the British Commanding Officer concerned." In October, 
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he modified the policy further by stating the Navy would 

issue news releases on the presence of individual British 

35 

ships sewn days after they arrived in port. 

Mdi.t ionMl . EaaitxActlajm^ftad Itogllivs 

On June 4* 1S4X# one week after President Roosevelt 
declared an unlimited national ©inargency# the Navy took 
still another action toward restricting publicity. 

Secretary Knox announced that press releases co:icerning 
contracts between tba Navy Ikspartraent and individual con- 
tractors would be discontinued. Since October of the 
previous year* it had been a nortaal procedure for joint 
Army-Navy releases to be made on any national defense 
contract amounting to $1 million or more. Also in June 
1941# monthly summaries to the press of vessels under 

construction and in* r chant ships delivered for use as 

36 

auxiliaries were dropped for security reasons. 

While the emphasis had been on the curtailment of 
information in the first few months of 1941* the naval 
leadership was making certain positive public relations 
moves. On March 17# the Chief of Naval Operations sent a 
letter to the naval service stressing that public relations 
was a function of command and cautioning against a too 
rigid interpretation of the phrase# "corspatibla with 
military security. ” Two days later# Admiral Stark again 
addressed the subject# this time in a letter to naval 
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district coiraendants . lie enjoined the regional cosraanders 

to upgrade tlieir information programs by considering the 

placement of public relations officers in each state# large 

publishing center, or cone whore there was an isrportant 

naval activity. A 29-page "Guido to *avy Public Relations* 

37 

was enclosed as a tool. 

&f J&frUc.. JtEil'ELtlcum 

On May 1, 1941# Secretary Knox transferred the flavy 
Departiaen t*s public relations function from the Office of 
Kaval Intelligence to the Office of the Secretary# where it 
would be under his direct control. In so doing, he 
followed the footsteps of the War Dopartnent in setting up 
an independent and centralized Office of Public 
Eolations. 

Rear Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn# former Commander in 
Chief of the U.S. Fleet as a four-star admiral and more 
recently Commandant of the Twelfth Kaval District at San 
Francisco# was appointed •‘Director of Public Relations# * in 
effect relieving Commander Thurber. The admiral reported 
for duty in Washington in the middle of May end prossptly 
issued a statement saying# “We shall be as liberal with 
information for the press and public as the lew and 
situation allow. ** 

Although he had no formal experience in public 
relations# Admiral Hepburn was a judicious choice as the 
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&avy * « information chief. As the senior officer on the 
Uavy Hat. he waa widely respected by hia fellow admiral*, 
an important prerequisite for the job. As fleet ccssss&ndar 
in 1936# h® had initiated a broader and more liberal press 
policy. 40 

The organisation of ©PR initially corresponded 
closely to that of the Public Relations Branch in OSSI. 

Thar© ware seven sections in tha new offices press# radio, 
pictorial# analysis# scripts# administrative and naval 
districts. However# there was now a staff of fifty -five 
compared to the thirteen in July 1940 when ©obi libation of 
tha function began. Another thirty-eight were on the 
way. 43. 

Admiral Hepburn had three executive assistants* 

Hal 0*Plaherty> Frank Mason* and Lieutenant II. W. (Jordon# 
Jr., a Regular Ravy officer who served as tha admiral* s 
aide and also headed the Administrative Section. In addi- 
tion to conducting the business management of OPR# Gordon 
handled accreditation to the fleets of news media 
representatives and worked with the Marine Corps in formu- 
lating plans for its combat correspondents. 

Lieutenant Cossrtander Robert *?. Berry# WSH, who had 
been in charge of the Press Section in the Public Relations 
Branch sine® Kay 1940# continued in that capacity in the 
new office. His staff had grown from three officers and 
one civilian assistant in July 1940 to nine officers and 
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two civilians in Kay 1941* Seven weeks later# there were 
thirteen officers# seven civilians am! six enlisted sen in 
the section. Many of these were former active newspapermen. 

The Press Section prepared# cleared and distributed 
news releases# answered press queries# and arranged press 
conferences. Xt was divided into three component as 
a "city-roors'* staff of officer-reporters who covered the 
various naval offices and bureaus in Washington on a 
regular "beat-system* basis? a watch section of officers 
who manned telephones around-the-clock to answer inquiries; 
and a reference division which had boon set up in February 
1941 under Kiss Helene Philibert to compile background 
data. 

The 24-hour watch section was activated on May a. 
1941. Xt had been a 16-hour watch since November of the 
previous year. One of its function* was to prepare a 
nightly news susuaary from the United Press wire in the 
office for transmission to all Navy ships and outlying 
stations. 

The Radio Section# still headed by Horvelle Sharpe# 
arranged for Navy participation in network programs# wrote 
scripts for radio addresses by naval personnel and for 
radio recruiting material, answered broadcast queries# and 
conducted liaison with commercial broadcasters. One of the 
four assistants to Lieutenant Comander Sharpe was a 
civilian# J. Harrison Hartley# a former NBC special events 
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export . 

Tli® Pictorial Section had been operating since 
December 1940 under John Long. It distributed still photo- 
graphs* potion pictures and display posters* and cooperated 
with newsreel companies and motion picture producers* By 
Kay 1941* Lieutenant Commander Long had a staff of five. 

Also in Kay# an art program, the foundations of which were 
laid earlier in the year by Commander Thurber, was initiated 
in the section* An eminent etcher and water-color artist# 
Vernon Howe Bailey, was given a contract to paint activities 
of the Navy** shore establishment. By June, other civilian 
artists were added? and in September 1941, artist Griffith 
Bally Coale, president of the national Society of Mural 
Pa inters, accepted a reserve commission as a lieutenant 
commander to direct a group of Mavy coabet artists in 
recording fleet activities on canvas. 

As tha demand for Navy photographs and motion 
pictures mounted in the spring of 1941, the photographic 
facilities available to OPR proved to be inadequate* 
Secretary Knox subsequently convened a special board to 
study the Navy • s photographic needs. 

Bill Galvin continued as chief of the Analysis 
Section, which he started in September 1940. Ho now had 
four officer assistants* Tha section compiled a daily 
summary of what appeared in the news media and elsewhere 
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about tha Navy and on other pertinent topics. It also 
produced special " feedback" reports on specific subjects, 
such as "Typical Reactions to Russo-German War" and 
“Editorial Reactions to Landing in Iceland. " The first 
issues of the daily analytical suasraaries were called “Navy 
Hews Bulletins." On May 27, 1942. the name was changed to 
“Daily Digest.” 

The digest was provided to senior Navy officials and 
to all Wavy public relations officers. Everything that was 
considered indicative of public opinion — ©van Secretary 
Knox’s fan nail — was read# analysed and reported. In 
Lieutenant Coiw&ander Galvin's words* "Our job is to follow 
public opinion trends as they have reference to the navy’s 

policies, programs, expansion. We try to keep our finger 

42 

on the public pulse. * 

A 1943 report on the Analysis Section stated that 

its staff regularly screened thirty-one newspapers and 

43 

twenty magazines in preparing the Dally Digest. When the 
Office of War Information was established in June 1942, 
editorials clipped from about 400 newspapers by that agency 
became an additional source of information. The War 
Department* s Bureau of Public Relations monitored radio 
program* and newsreels for both the Army and Navy. Public 
opinion polls also were screened. 

OPR * s Scripts Section wrote speeches for Navy 
officials# cooperated with authors and publishers# and 
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prepared special paraph lots. It also served as the clearing 
house for all written material other than press releases. 
Victor Blakealee regained in charge of this section* 
assisted in May 1941 by three reserve officers and one 
civilian. 

The naval Districts Section had been organised in 
late February by Jiiaasy Stahlman to coordinate the public 
relations efforts of the fifteen naval districts in the 
continental United States* Puerto Rico* Canal Zona and 
Hawaii. It also acted as the liaison branch between the 
Washington office and the fleet public relations officers* 
and cooperated with welfare* patriotic* civic* fraternal* 
educational* entertainment and other civic organisations* 
Wherever possible, however* theso civic liaison contacts 
wore decentralised to the districts. 

The district public relations offices were* in 
total, functioning below peacetime operating levels when 
Lieutenant Commander Stahlman was dispatched on a fact" 
finding tour in early 1941. As a result of his trip, 
several reserve officers in the field were ordered to 
active duty in the districts* and a gradual buildup of the 

. 44 

regional offices was begun. 

t, gubilcJlialJLLloiia 

On May 9# 1941* shortly after the function of 
public relations was removed from the Office of Hava! 
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Intelligence# the Chief of I# aval Operations directed the 

district commandants to transfer their public relations 

offices also from intelligence to a separate status 

45 

directly under the comraand&nts themselves. By this 

action and the establishment of public relations offices in 

the fleets a few weeks later* the framework for the wartime 

Uavy public relations organisation was virtually couplet®. 

But the districts were slow to implement their 

public relations responsibilities. Consequently, on June ?* 

Secretary Knox sent a message to the osmsandants to "please 

proceed immediately to complete plans for staffing of 

district public relations offices with necessary officer 

personnel and clerical help." On August 22# he forwarded 

to the field and fleet commands an organisation plan for 

setting up public relations offices afloat and ashore # a 

list of functions for these offices# and a summary of 

46 

"ready clearance topics. " 

Basically* each district and fleet office was 
organized into three sections-- press# radio and photography. 
In naval districts where raore than one large inetropolitan 
area had to bo served# establishment of field offices was 
encouraged. Already, on June 30# the Third Kaval District 
in Stew Xorfc had drawn up plans for subsidiary public 
relations sections in Albany* Buffalo# Stew London# and 
Newark. It was envisioned that forty officers* seven 
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enlisted man and «l«v«3n civilian* would be needed 2 to ©an 

A J 

the Hew York end tom offices. The Eleventh Wevai 
district in San Mego also was quieK to sat up rational 
officQ* in the tea Angel®* and Fhoenix areas. 

By Beptesiter 1* 1941# most of the naval districts 
had fully staffed public relation* offices functioning very 
much as they would throughout the war. For the is»oat part# 
personnel manning the district offices were carefully 
selected* The Third Haval district public relations offi- 
cer, for instances , wrote to Hal 0* Flaherty* “I have 
personally hand-picked every officer on my staff and X have 
endeavored to secure only fete rsost intelligent raen that I 
could lay ley hand# on# as well as s»n of several years 
experience in their respective professions* Tte 
burgeoning staff of CPU ir* Washington also was hand-picked 
as much as possible# in keeping with the desire of Secretary 
Knox to place tha most talented and exper iaaced people 
available in public relations. 

In 1st® July 1941# a conference of district public 
relations officers was held in Washington. D.C. The 
Secretary of the Havy# Admiral Hepburn# top-flight execu- 
tives fro® tha news media# public relations representatives 

from the Arwy and mrina Corps# and Hew York Kayor Fi© cello 

SO 

LaQuardia# atoong otters# address***! the aases&Xag® • At 
the meeting, it was estimated that the wire services were 
carrying about 40 per cent of the new# releases and otter 
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press t'.atoriai issued by OF?.. The naval districts ware 
encouraged to disseminate the r — M i i slnf 60 per cent to 

51 

newspapers and radio stations In their areas. 

g£jCLfLAJ5a&^^ 

On several occasions since the end of World war I, 
tbs Bavy bed faced what it considered to be a raajor threat 
to its role in national Sofia nse — the re c s ss as ndat ions for 
creation of a separate air fore® out of the fmy and navy 
air arms. In the spring of 1941, the issue again was very 
much alive in tbs form of several bills pending before 
various congressional cemodttaes. 

Wavy efforts to counteract the pressures for an 
independent air service inescapably involved public rela- 
tions and tamed out to be ema of the first major tasks 
assigned to Admiral Hepburn. On dune 6, Secretary Kncas 
wrote to Walter Llp ywa n and other journalists, personally 
inviting them to a June 12 luncheon in New York at which • 
the admiral would discuss the “argument* for and against 
a unified Air Service." On duly 7, the Analysis Section of 
QP£i issued a special Wavy i«®ws Bulletin entitled “A Cross- 
Section of Fublic Reaction to the Unification of Amy Air 
Forces. ** And in August# Hepburn seat to the district 
commandants two navy position papers, "The Wavy and the 
Sap ar«it a Air force" and “The Case Against tbs United Air 
Force." In his accompanying letter, he stated that the 
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material rosy be used ** in eny wanner which you deem best 

52 

. • . in connection with public relations activities. " 

The Eighth Naval District at New Orleans took the 

admiral literally and offered one of the papers to Southern 

editors with the suggestion that it would wake good 

editorial material. One of the editors, affronted by the 

suggestion, declared! "I am abased that a thing so 

resembling the handout editorials of tho Gorman proas 

53 

dictators should cosae from an American institution. “ 
liepburn, embarrassed by the incident, siisply offered the 
opinion that the Kew Orleans press officer had used ‘"bad 
judgement. “ 

Nevertheless, the public relations effort to sub- 
merge the separate air force idea continued. In October, 
Admiral Hepburn wrote to the Commandant of the Third Naval 
District! 

... both i-i. and Time are helping us with favorable 
publicity on tb® question of unified air service. Tirse. 
has been given extraordinary opportunities for 
gathering data on this subject in the Pacific and some- 
thing is in hand with Life along the same lina. The 
Saturday Evening. JjqmS l also has com® into the fold and a 
writer for that magazine is now afloat on an aircraft 
carrier where ho will have exceptional opportunity to 
gather material not available to others. 3 ^ 

Ct joa^Thia. .at. autgoiiri. 

For some time the Amy and Navy jointly had been 

planning their censorship responsibilities in the event of 
55 

war. The Navy, as the “first line of defense, H would be 
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responsible for cable and radio coBSEunicationa censorship* 

while the hrmy would taka charge of censoring the nails. 

In order to prepare for its role, the Navy had 

secretly initiated training for a select group of Hew York 

newspapermen who were to be commissioned aa naval censor a 

when the tis*s cans©. All queries concerning the '‘hush-hush* 

school* conducted at Third Naval .District Headquarters* 

wore left unanswered. The Chicago Tribune* quoted the 

district public relations officer* Lieutenant Coesnandar 

John T. Tu thill, Jr., USKR, who owned a string of small 

weekly newspapers on Long Island* as saying* "I don’t know 

56 

there ia such a school. The Tribune concluded by 

editorialising* “This disinclination for publicity ... 

might be based on the navy’s fear of being accused of 

jumping the gun on a censorship appropriations request 

pending before Congress. * 

The leaks in the press and from congressional 

sources about the Navy’s plans for censorship of overseas 

communications pressured Secretary Knox to issue a special 

statement. In it* he emphasised that no censorship of 

domestic news was involved, other than the voluntary fora 

currently in effect. He once again thanked the news madia 

for their cooperation in the voluntary censorship program 

arid concluded with an "interesting” bit of rationale* 

(X believe) ... that the press and other nows services 
will welcome a strict censorship of outgoing eemmunica- 
tions* not only in the realisation that such censorship 
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is in the best interests of national security but in 
the knowledge that with the leakage of vital informa- 
tion effectively bottled up within the united States* a 
greater freedocs for the dissemination of legitimate 
news will result* 

Two more subjects were added to the voluntary 

avoidance list by OPR in October and Wove mb& r — fe lie number 

of planes in the Navy and Marine Corps and information 

SB 

concerning the arming of merchant ships* 

Qrtjani national ..and Personnel. .Cha nts 
On August 23# 1941* it was announced that Admiral 
Hepburn would be placed on the retired list on Kovewbcr 1 
but would continue on active duty as Director of Public 
halations. Xn Kovember* ha was joined in the office by 
another retired rear admiral on active duty* Henry A. 

Wiley, who headed a new Industrial Morale Section. Admiral 
Wiley was assisted by four reserve officers. 

The new section was an outgrowth of reeoCTsssndatiem# 
made in the spring of 1941 by Lieutenant Commander Leslie P. 
Jacobs* an officer in the Analysis Section* that addresses 
be made by notable £i«vy personnel at privat© industrial 
plants holding Navy contracts and that efficiency awards 
for excellence of production be presented by the wavy. The 
first awards extended under this new program were the fore- 
runners of the World War IX Arssy-Siavy *E" Awards. In 
October. Secretary Knox assigned to the Director of Public 
Relation* the responsibility for coordinating the Kavy’s 
activities in building industrial morale by serving as a 
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clearing agent and advisor for the speaking *ngag«r/*ttt* and 
various competitive awards. He also directed Admiral 
Hepburn to act as liaison officer bo tween the Navy Depart- 
ment and ocher government agencies on civilian rsorale 

matters. 

Sy Hovamhe r there was a staff of ninety-one 
employed by th» Office of Public Halation as five Regular 
Navy officers? thirty-six reserve officers? and fifty 
civilians* mostly in clerical positions. The office now 
occupied eleven roosts in the Navy Department building. 

The press officer* bob Berry* moved up to the 
position of Assistant Director of CFR in October when ha 
was promoted to compandor* and his former job was taken 
over by Wei lace Wharton. A separate Mot ion Picture Section 
was created on August 2* removing this responsibility fro- 
th® Pictorial Section. The head of this new section was 
Ensign Alan Brown, USSR. Hal O' Flaherty was released to 
inactive duty to return to the Chicago Dally few* on 
October 22* as h© had bean promised by his old boss, Frank 
Knox . ^ 

Also in October* Lieutenant Coriander Robert £* 
Vining, USSR, who had been tha Fifth Naval District public 
relations officer in Nor folk since late April* transferred 
to London as the? first information officer for the 
OssMaantier « O.S. Naval Forces* Europe. Hu was replaced in 
Norfolk by Lieutenant Commander Wilson Starhuck, USSR. ~ 



A* Pearl Harbor Day approached# ths bevy's 

mobilisation for public relation* had been cocapleted. In 

terms of «sxperier.c©<2 personnel, it was a formidable organ** 

i rat ion. Thera were almost 100 persons in the Washington 

office# 127 officers alone in the fifteen naval district 

offices and their various branches# and 5 public relations 

61 

officers attached to the floats. Perhaps the proportion- 
ally small number of personnel with the operating forces# 
however# was indicative of the central question that faced 
the function on the eve of Pearl Harbors Whot information 
"compatible with security" could be released in wartime? 

A firm believer in public relations# Secretory Knox 
indeed had set up an organisation calculated to fully 
chronicle the Bavy *s story in combat. Yet. Mr. Knox also 
was torn on the horns of tha security dilemma. At the 
conference of public relations officers in the summer of 
1941# ho had gone out of his way to stress that ha would 
use the full measure of his influence as secretary to 
change the attitudes of some Kavy officers who believed 
they would stay out of trouble if they refused to talk to 
the news media. ~ Vet, he religiously pursued his policy 
of voluntary censorship of information he considered needed 
to be kept secret. 

The inconsistency in Mr. Knox*® philosophy was 
perhaps more apparent than real, nevertheless# there was 
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no evidence on the eva of Fearl Harbor that his enthusias- 
tic promotion of the value of public relations had 
penetrated the "security syndromes” of the admirals in 
charge of the fleets that would soon he making the news* 

It would seats reasonable to assume that the secretary's 
ambivalence over security versus information at least 
partially influenced the attitude of the admirals. 

Whatever the reason* the secretary's liberal public 
relations program did not have the support of many of tha 
Kavy's high-ranking officers as the nation prepared for 
war. Xn their minds* the increasing threat of U.S. 
involvement in the European war during the past year 
required that the Wavy adopt intensive security measures. 

And as our relations with Japan rapidly r sac had tha breaking 
point, secrecy enshrouded the operations of the fleet in 
the Pacific. After Pearl Harbor* this secrecy intensified 
throughout the fleets* resulting in extensive criticism of 
the Wavy's public relations program during the first year 
of hostilities. 
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^Helene Philibert* te lephone interview. Fall# 
Church# Va. # Jam 13# 1963. 

2 

James L. UcCtttfy# "Variety In the Growth of Federal 
Publicity# * j^UaJ^laiao,, 3*235-83 (1939) • The 

categories were* types of public relations programs; types 
of releases to newspapers; type# of releases to radio 
stations? and the use of film strips# exhibit# and posters. 

**Ltr. , Lt. Cradr. Lei and P. Lovette. USS# to Frank 
Thayer# hay 23# 1938# U.S. tfavy Department. Office of 
Information. "Historical Records of the Navy Office of 
Information, 1919-1951. * Job Order 61-A-2740# Item 10. 

Box 154# Washington National Record© Center# Suit lane. Md. 
Hereafter cited as "Philibert Collection. " 

4 For a detailed look at li&vy public relations in 
the two decades preceding World war II, see Lt. Csndr. 

F. Donald Scovei# USB, "Bela** A* Leo," unpublished 
Master*# thesis# University of Wisconsin. 1963# pp. 71-131. 
The activities of the Navy League, including its effort# on 
behalf of the Navy in World War II# are documented in 
Armin Rappaport# 

(Detroit, 1962). 

^RAdxs. Julius A. Furer, USN (Ret.), Administration 
Qf JthtLJtUpqi J&£BtZ&mn3L „,la...Koxld. JSmsl J tl (Washington# 1959) , 
42-57 .aaaiiia. Hereafter cited ns Furor, idL£nla& g.atiCitt. 

The political techniques used by FDR in gaining enactment 
of the January 1938 naval appropriation# bill are 
discussed in Simon Four gin. "Public Relations of Naval 
Expansion, “ .fcaklla ..‘Ctei.uicm ..ttu^ga&ly# 3t 113-17 (1939). 

Frank Knox was a veteran newspaperman. After 
graduation frees college and brief Army service in the 
Spanish- Asne ric an War# he worked as a reporter for the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald . Ms purchased the Sault St. 
Marie (Mich.) Journal in 1901; and, after serving as 
general manager of the Bsarst newspapers and publisher of 
the Hears t Boston papers, ha bought a controlling interest 
in the Chicago Daily Mews in 1931 (mimeographed biography 
of Frank Knox, Philibert Collection. Box 155) . 

7 

The circumstances surrounding the appointment of 
Frank Knox as Secretary of the Navy and his use by F DR in 
primarily a political and public relation# role arc treated 
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in Purer, MaisUalLIULMaib 10-46 so&ftia. ton axmpl* of a 
trial-balloon speech by “jiok was or.s be made or. April 24, 
1941, espousing the desirability of providing U.S. Kavy 
convoy service for British supply ships. Interestingly, an 
analysis of public mail responding to the speech, conducted 
by the navy *s Office of Public Halations, shewed an over 
2-1 ratio opposing the convoys (merco. , Cmdr . Harry R. 
Thurber, US!?, to Secretary of the Wavy, May 2. 1941, 
Philibert Collection* box 155) * 

C Mesao. , Secretary of the navy to All Bureaus and 
Offices, Wavy Depertisent, July 31, 1940, Philibert Collec- 
tion, Box 154, 

Purer, iaa » 61- 

10 

Prank Knox, remarks made before a conference of 
naval district public relations officers, Washington, D.C. • 
July 31, 1941, quoted in Henry H. Douglas, “Public 
Relations, United States 13«vy." JKflKftl . JtoafcltMfcft 

Proceeding s, 67 1 1432 (1941). Hereafter cited as Douglas, 
"Public Relations. " 

VI 

Forrestal worked for newspapers for throe years 
following graduation from high school in 1990. Later, 
while a student at Princeton, ho was on the staff of the 

(purer, 65). 

^^Variou* internal maoranda of the Public Relations 
Branch of OH I, contained in fils "Public Relations Policy, 
1930-1940,“ Philibert Collection, Box 154. 

*\hodr. Harry R. Thurber, USN, "Wavy Public 
Relations, July 1940-May 1941," undated memorandum report 
to the Director of Daval History, quoted in part in Scovel, 
"Halm's A* Lee, “ 166-1S4. Hereafter cited as Thurber, 

"Kavy Public Relations. * 

^Keiao. , Georg© Marvin to Director of fc'aval 
History, undated, Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

X5 ficov*l, "Halm's A* Lee, " 125-27. 

^Ltr. , Frank Knox to Harold 0* Flaherty, April 7, 
1941, Prank Knox Papers, Manuscript Suction, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. , Box 4. 

17 

T. 2. Herts, personal interview, Washington, 

D.C. , April 16, 1963. Hereafter cited as "Marts Int : rview. * 
Kiss Marts, administrative and information assistant to fch. 
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Director of Naval History until her retirement in January 
1971, served as a civilian information assistant in the 
Navy Office of Public Relations during World war II. 

18 Scovel, "Helm's A* tee," 130. 

1 ^ 

The foregoing information on the beginnings of 
the Wavy's wartime combat photography program was obtained 
from three sourcest Ltr. , Chief of naval Operations to 
Chlof of bureau of navigation, August 28, 1940 (Serial 
19315) , and nemo., Ena. Allan brown, USNR, to I,t. Cmdr* 
Harold O' Flaherty, USiSt, September 25, 1941, OOR-5 (139), 
Philibert Collection, Boxes 154 and 155 respectively; and 
Ftertz Interview. 

20 Thurber, "Navy Public Relations," 160. 

2 1 Ibid . , 167. 

22 

Hew Haven (Conn.) Journal Courier. February 23. 
1938. For a detailed look at the mw Navy security 
restrictions at this time, see Security Letters 1-6, 1933, 
from Chief of Naval Operations to All Ships and Stations, 
contained in file "Public Relations Policy, 1930-1940.“ 
Philibert Collection, Box 154. 

23 various letters, memoranda and naval massages, 
Philibert Collection, Box 154. 

■>4 

“Ltr., Chief of Naval Operations to All Ships and 
Stations, December 20, 1340 (Serial 1240416) , i&iSi* 

25 

Ltr., Prank Knox to multiple addressees. 

December 31, 1940 (Serial 0293916), quoted in Thurber, 

“Wavy Public Relations," 179-180. Thurber also discusses 
the rationale behind the dispatch of this letters The Joint 
Army-Navy Board had agreed in 1937 that any future wartime 
press and radio censorship should ba voluntary and self- 
imposed, at least in the beginning; it was assumed that the 
united States would hmcoam involved in World War II on the 
side of the British; in World War I, such a list of 
avoidable subjects was not issued until seven weeks after 
the war had begun; and, finally, it was reasoned that “an 
educational period in voluntary censorship would be 
mutually beneficial to the agencies concerned and the 
l<»vy. “ 

“^Thurber, "Navy Public Relations, “ 180. 

27 

Ceorge F. he Mi lien, "Government Publicity and the 

impact of war," Eulalia .flpialoa Quarterly, 5»387 (1941). 
Hsreafter cited as HcMillan. "Government Publicity. * 
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TBS FIRST ¥*AR OF HOSTILITIES 

On De Q&rtbmx 7, 1941, 360 Japanese carrier-based 
aircraft , operating from a naval, striking force at sea# 
heavily attacked ships of the U.S. Pacific Fl««t and 
military installations at Pearl Harbor and other locations 
on Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. Four battleships# one sain©- 
layer and on® target ship war® sunk; four battleships, 
three cruisers, three destroyers, one seaplane tender and 
one repair ship were dm- aged. The Bevy yard and ilaval Base 
at Pearl Harbor; naval Air Station, Ford Island; naval 
Patrol Plane Station, Kaneohe; Marine Corps Airfield, dwa; 
and Antsy airfields at Hiekass, Wheeler and Bellows all were 
damaged. One hundred eighty “eight naval and Army aircraft 
were destroyed. Killed or rciasing were 2,004 navy seen, 222 
Army personnel and 108 Marines. The Japanese lost five 
midget submarines, twenty-eight aircraft and fewer than 100 
«sn.^ 

This is what happened at Pearl Harbor, but the 
American people war© not given ths complete story 
officially until a year later. 
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gfta. . ifttasl .xagaor. . flam., Jlas.fea.al: 

Within hour* after th^ attach, the wavy * * plan for 

censorship of *11 outgoing cable and radio consounications 

was placed in effect. Mao, when queried by reporters. 

Army and Navy public relations officers simply replied that 

they had no information and had been instructed "not to 

2 

talk on any subject." The Wavy further refused to allow* 
the press to reprint a broadcast by Washington coesqsntatnr 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., in which he had given considerable 
details of the attack obtained from congressional sources.'* 
Finally, on December 15, the $avy did announce that 
three destroyers, a minelayer and a target ship wars sunk, 
one battleship had capsiaed and other vessels had been 
damaged. In the interim, however, eyewitnesses brought 
back firsthand accounts of much greater damage, and 
American radio stations and newspapers freely reported the 
exaggerated claims of the enemy picked up on Japanese radio 
broadcasts. The disparity between the official announce- 
ments and the unofficial accounts led to wild rumors that 
persisted for many months. It also contributed materially 
to the dissatisfaction with war news policies by both the 
press and public that marked the first year of the 
conflict. 4 

Public disapproval was slow in developing, however. 
Anger, fear and patriotic fervor were manifest in the 
hearts and minds of most American* immediately following 
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Pearl Harder, In c poll conducted by the Office of Pacts 
and Figures in early January 1942# S3 per cent of the 
public agreed that withholding details of our losses end 
damage at Pearl Harbor was justifiable in order to avoid 

5 

helping the enemy. Twenty-nine per cent even went, so far 
as to ctat© that the people had no right at all to expect 
the story on losses any sooner then they got it. Only 7 
per cant felt that there was no ©souse whatsoever for 
delaying the initial news for a whole we oh# while 6 par 
cent said they could understand why the government wanted 
to hold it back but thought it did tore harm than good. 

A related question about future handling of news 
concerning military looses was quite revealing of the 
public’s ambivalent attitude over the news versus security 
issues. Almost 74 per cent of those polled believed that 
military losses should be announced as soon as confirmed, 
as tong M tilt. ..thfe-jansitiy. 

Interestingly enough, 13 per cant felt that bad new* of 
this nature should be withhold until so?w good news could 
be released with it# while a sizable 10 per cent considered 
tbs best policy would be not to announce news of our losses 
at all. 



The early public acceptance of the necessity to 
maintain security was duo in some measure to President 
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Roosevelt *8 speech the day after Pearl Harbor in Which he 
outlined initial rules for news about the war. First# the 
accounts must be true* he said, and secondly, fchay oust not 
give “aid and comfort to the enemy, * Significantly, when 
asked who was to dote min© what information would fall in 
the latter category, the President replied that it would be 
up to the higher officers of the Army and Navy, Thus, at 
the very outset, the decision whether or not to release war 
news was left to military sources. 

The first area of secrecy, however, resulted fro;* a 

direct order issued by the President himself, Ho casualty 

lists were to be published. It was reasoned, with 

considerable justification, that the enemy might induce 

from a complete list of nami the ships and stations to 

which the dead and wounded ware attached. Only the death 

of Rear Admiral Isaac C, Kidd was announced immediately. 

The first official casualty lists were not released until 

7 

three months later, 

Many Army and Havy officers were convinced that the 
Japanese could have occupied Pearl Harbor if they had 
followed up their air attack with an invasion. The reason 
the ©no ray didn’t, according to these officers, was that he 
did not know the full extant of the damages ha had 
inflicted, despite his propaganda claims,** This assumption 
on the part of the American military was responsible in the 
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early stag®# of th& war for a very strict interpretation of 
what information would give eufi and comfort to tiro enemy* 

lifivy tewXKx-22e&Miusui. 

The Jlavy especially cleasped down the lid of secrecy, 
particularly in the fleets and at advance base# where naval 
censors cor-manclee red every outlet of coimunications. In 
Washington, Secretary Knox rescinded his September relaxa- 
tion of the ben on publicity for British and Allied warships 
in U.ft. waters, asking once again that there be no ssantion 
of the presence or movetaemta of these vessels. Later in 
December, he requested the news media to refrain fross 
publishing reports and rumors of U.S. forces sinking enemy 

suforaarinss, unless they could b» attributed directly to an 

9 

official government spokesman. 

The secretary also took stops to ensure internal 
security. On December 17, he directed the district 
commandants to acquaint all naval and civilian personnel 
under thoir commands with their individual responsibility 
for observing naval and national security.^ 0 In tho 
directive, ha modified two of the voluntary censorship 
categories he had asked the pros# to guard against a y«ar 
earlier. The publicity restriction on "new U.S. feiavy ships 
or aircraft” was extended to “strength of military 
disposition, " and tho restraint on "U.S. Havy construction 
projects ashore” was changed to "productive capacity for 



certain Item* used by the Navy. “ Still caught on the horn* 
of tha diles?ir.a, however, Knox closed hi* instruction* by 
cautioning tha commandants net to let thoir security 
indoctrination procedures interfere with the dissemination 
of unclassified news by the district public relations 
offices. "The Navy must at all times keep the public 
informed on all matters not involving actual Naval or 
national security.'" he adsaonisltod. 

The Navy * s main difficulties with the press at this 
time centered around the censorship of cable, wireless and 
telephone messages leaving the North American continent. 
Foreign correspondents in particular complained bitterly 
about the delays in clearing messages, failure to notify 
writers of deletions in their material and the alisost 
insurmountable difficulties encountered with foreign 
language dispatches. A group of British journalists 
appealed directly to Secretary Knox to alluviate the situa- 
tion. and representatives of the Foreign Press Association 
conferred with other Kavy officials."^ 

Maanwhile. tha Army took the initiative in 
attempting to establish better press relations during this 
critical period. On December 19. officials of the War 
Department invited editors and publishers of all daily 
newspapers to discuss the status of war correspondants and 
"other things touching upon relations between tha Army and 
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ruavspapsr®. The Army also freely snsworod reporters * 
inquiries in Chicago shortly after Pearl Harbor, while SSavy 
public relations representatives there said, “no news will 
b® released until the situation is clarified in 
Washington , “* 3 

Th® situation was clarified somewhat on ©eesstsar 19 
when the President established the Office of Censorship 
under Byron Price, Executive ikws Editor of the Associated 
Press, The White Bouse order provided for a Censorship 
Policy Board, whose masher ship included th* two service 
secretaries, and a Censorship Operating Board to be mads up 
of representatives of each government agency involved in 
censorship. 14 

the Office of Censorship soon was to tak* over from 
tbs ftavy the trouble screw task of controlling outgotnrj and 
inccMsinoi cable and radio communications. As for docsostic 
censorship, Mr. Pries, a firm advocate of freedom of the 
pres®, had extracted a cowmifesaeat from President Roosevelt 
that policing of the press and radio should fee undertaken 
by th* news media theastelves. Thus, on th®- txxxs front, 
press censorship continued to follow tfc* “voluntary coopera* 
tion“ program instituted by Secretary Knox a year earlier, 
with the newspaper editors having th® benefit of twelve 
months experience at deciding what news was printable and 
what was not * 1 S 
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Hr. Pric e, however, did not re iy on mvawr.'i 
experience or Knox* a guidelines for voluntary censorship. 

In January 1942, after consultation with the Aresy Navy 
and other goverraaent agencies as well as prordlnent editors 
and broadcasters, he issued a 

gross, an d Radio. The cods spelled out certain classes of 
information which the news media were requested not to 
divulge unless made available to them by appropriate 
authority. Of special porting nee to the Wavy were the 
following restricted categories s 

(1) The moveiwants# identities and cargoes of naval and 
merchant ships, including those of our allies and 
enemies; and the sinking or destaging of these ships 
front war causes. 

(2) Details of new ships under construction, including 
advance information about launchings and cecsnis*ion~ 
logs? and the physical setup or technical details 
of shipyards. Id 

It should be emphasized that the censorship code 
applied to the press ar,<5 not the Wavy. If under tbo code 
the press was asked not to publish certain information, 
that same information could he released by the Navy if it 
so desired. By the **£?» token, a story cleared by tha Wavy 
could be published even if it contained information which 

t 7 

was restricted by the code. 

Mr, Price attached a proviso to his code in which 
he promised that news on all of the prohibited subjects 
would ultimately be released toy the government. “But in 
war, * he said, “tiioe lines* is an important factor, end the 
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Coverreneiit unquestionably is in the bast position to dec id. 
when disclosure is timely. The ®«vy*a decisions on the 
tiding of its releases* as we shall see* were to draw ssuch 
criticise during the first year ot the war. 

The Office of Censorship had no responsibility for 
issuing information. This was a departure from the proce- 
dure followed in world War I. when the functions of censor- 
ship and information were combined under the- Creel Committee 
on Public Information. Thu separation of the functions in 
World War 12 resulted from President Roosevelt's acceptance 
of the censorship plan drawn up by the Joint Array-Savy board 

3<s 

in 1937 and presented early ir. 1941. 

There were a nusber of naval officers directly 
attached to the Office of Censorship throughout the war for 
the purpose of security review. Relations between the 
llavy ’ s Office of Public Relations and the "censorship 
people® were very good, according to Captain Harold B. Say, 
USNR (Retired). The news media for the most part dealt 
directly with the ffavy if they had any questions about the 
security status of havy topics. At other tiroes, newsmen 
would first contact the Office of Censorship, and that 
office would then call the iiavy to check out the item. For 
these calls. Captain Say claimed, his office had an informal 
code worked out with “censorship" to circumvent the reluc- 
tance of Jfavy operational officers to release material. 
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If QF& wanted tba subject in question released, Say would 
simply ask the censorship caller, “Arc you asking m or 
telling me?” CJnce the Office of Censorship cleared an 
its®, the Navy would say nothing about it. 

when the United States entered the war, there were 
six civilian agencies of the federal governsmit involved, in 
propaganda and information activities. Th® most recent of 
these to be forsaod was the Office of Facts a»d Figures 
(OFF) , established in October 1941 under poet Archibald 
tlacbsish to coordinate the work of t ha other information 
organisations* 

The pollcynaaking body for OFF was its Committee on 
War Information# composed of representatives from various 
government agencies# including the Amy and wavy. The Wavy 
representative , appointed by Secretary Knox, was Adlai 
Stevenson, who later served as Ctovernoc of Illinois and was 
twice a Presidential candidate. 

To offset the impact of iksarl Harbor and the 

resulting cloak of secrecy surrounding naval operations, 

Hr* Stevenson proposed a “project in public education** to 

22 

restore the public * s confidence in the Wavy. The thrust 
of this propaganda, effort was to be directed at the awrvy *s 
many functions, responsibilities and limitations in « 
global war* Assisting #Sr. Stevenson on the project was 
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Christian Harter# OFF's liaison officer in the Havy Dopart- 
swnt and later Secretary of State under President 
Eisenhower. 

The fir at step in the effort was to he a campaign 
to es^hasiats the "colossal character of war operations in 
the Pacific" by stressing the magnitude of geography, time 
differentials and other considerations concerning the world's 
largest ocean . ^ The task was labeled "Project Proposal 
Ho. 2™ of OFF. and Adjr iral Hepburn assigned Wallace 6. 
Wharton, the head of his press section, to act as OP?. * s 
liaison officer for the project. 

Evidently this rather intriguing attempt at domestic 
propaganda never saw fruition# for the author was unable to 
find additional references to it beyond the two mensoranda 
cited. It did serve ns an example, however# of the type 
of liaison conducted between the Office of Public Relations 
and ths other government information agencies in the early 
stages of the war. 

Lieutenant Coasrsander Wharton also was assigned to 
represent Admiral Kepburn at daily meeting* held after 
Pearl Harbor at the headquarters of Colonel William Bortov an. 
ths President's coordinator of Information (COX) . In late 
January 1942# Bill Galvin# the Analysis Section chief# 
replaced Wharton as liaison officer with Bonovan's group. 
Since the COX had been assigned the task of handling 
foreign propaganda# one of ths chief functions of the K«vy 



contact officer wa# to provide Vavy nows and information 
for dissemination abroad by short-wave radio. 



Similar to the Office of Censorship, th© COX also 



had a number of llavy officer* attached directly to hi* 

staff. One of these, a* w© have already seen, was 

Lieutenant Commander John Ford, tbs Hollywood motion picture 

director, who beaded the Visual Presentation Section and 

had sixteen naval reserve officers under his direction in 

that COX unit. Colonel Donovan’s principal assistant also 

24 

was a naval reserve officer. 



Shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Secretary 
Knox flew to Hawaii for a firsthand assessment of the 
situation. Me returned convinced that secrecy on fleet 
operations in tbs Pacific would be paramount for some time 
to eons© and that it would be necessary to withhold other 
forma of information about the ifavy’s war effort as well. 

At the same time, he was determined to provide as much rows 
for tbs public as possible within fhes© security 
parameters. 

One of the first actions be took was to briny 
Debater JiacMurphy, business manager of tbs Chicago D^ily 
fe^wa , to Washington to aurvay Ksvy public relations needs, 
assets and liabilities. MacKurphy did not remain long; fee 
Quickly ran into opposition froa many of the Regular tfavy 
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officers in tbs bureaus and offices and i»vsr really get 
25 

his study off the ground. 

The basic format for the release of K«vy war news, 
the cows unique, took shape within a few weeks after Pearl 
Harbor, however. A Communique Officer. Lieutenant Cora” 
mander R, b. Hill. Jr.. US HR (Retired), was assigned to the 
Fresa Section of ©FR to prepare at least on® official 
communique daily. For this purpose* he was provided with 
battle information and combat narratives by the Publicity 
Security Officer on the staff of the Commander in Chief. 

U.S. Fleet (CONIHCH) . and also received daily summaries 
from the Office of Naval Intelligence. After drafting the 
cotsmunique « Hill sent copies to the Office of Censorship 
and the CO I prior to its release by the Navy press relation* 
officer . 27 

The key man in the naval communique system was the 
COMIMCJC Publicity Security Officer. It was his responai” 
biiity. subject to higher authority on the fleet coriander ' * 
staff and to appeals from the birector of Public Relations, 
to decide the content and timing of the communiques. He 
also represented the security policies and views of COWXMCH 
in dealings with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Coordinator 
of Xnter~Au»rican Affairs, and later the Office of War 
Information. In addition, he prepared a weekly summary of 
Navy activities for use by the Secretary of the Karvy at hi* 
pres* conferences* This important post was filled by three 
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officer* daring the wars Captain Thsodor© T, Patterson# 

tjSK* of the COMXJ3CH Plcrto Division# who had newopaper 

experience l?e fore entering the naval .%c&dvmy — from 

Bac*ai»s 1941 to Jun® 1943; Captain John S. Phillip*# UStf, 

who bscaro© the first official Publicity Security Officer in 

the newly created Combat Intelligence? Division of the fleet 

staff in June 1943; and Captain J. P. Walsh# USK# from 

23 

Kerch 1945 to the end of the war. 

To supervise the issuance of communiques and other 

Wavy war news releases by the Office of Public Relations# 

Secretary Knox enticed I4.eutanar.fc Comraanccr Paul C. Smith# 

yS£8*» editor and general manager of th® San Francisco 

C hronicle . to return to active duty as ho ad of the Press 

Section. He arrived ten days after Pearl Harbor to relieve 

liiauten&nt Commander Wharton# who had already begun 

functioning as liaison officer with OFF and the COI. In a 

memorandum to th® chiefs of Kavy bureaus and offices# the 

secretary announced th© arrival of Smith in glowing terms* 

(He) “is one of the jaost widely known and greatly respected 

editors of the country and b® has come to serve at a very 

29 

great personal sacrifice.* 

In the same rmsacrandum, Knox asked each bureau etK S 

office chief to set down the security rules he wished to be 

observed for nova coming out of his department. Ke added* 

With those precautionary measures taken# X want 
each Bureau Chief to arrange so that the Public 
Relations Department will be provided freely with all 
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information available that has news value. J2ew mvsb of 
this information ia to fra releasee will b® passed upon 
by Admiral Hepburn. ... In this way I think w can 
sat up a news handling system which will function 
smoothly and will achieve the purpose I have in mind. 
That pur p os e is to five to the newspapers and other 
sources of public information the maximum news of navy 
activities that can 'be made public with due regard for 
Mavy Security and the protection of essentially secret 
matter. 

The response to this wwosandlusi was in most respects 
negative. The restrictions proposed by the naval military 
leaders, if instituted# would have been sufficient to 
render the entire Wavy public relations program ineffective. 
For example# the Chief of Maval Operations, Admiral Harold 
R. Stark# submitted a list of thirty-might subject# about 
which ho believed no information whatsoever should be 
furnished to the pres*. According to Admiral Hepburn# this 
list covered *tbn entire field of news which is pertinent 
for inclusion in official communiques if the public is to 

**0 

be kept reasonably informed upon the progress of the war.” 
Admiral Hepburn went on to say that the Uavy's 
early war cocanoniques had been criticised for ^asaysrnass# 
woods one sa and evasiveness# “ and that steps would have to 
be taken to improve the system for receiving information. 

Ho racoameaded that there be given to an of £ic©r-«aoss© agasr 
of OFR current informatics from ail bureau* and offices on 
the status of the war. The very mmm day. Secretary Knox 
forwarded the admiral's letter to all bureaus and offices 
with the torse statements ’’The cessment# and recommendst Ions 
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in Reference (a) aru approved. Chiefs of Bureau# and 
Office# will take step* to insure effective cocker at ion 
with the Office of Public Relation#. 4,31 

Frank Knox** frustration with the “security 
syndrosaa* of the military leadership seamed to reach its 
m tilth in the early stage# of the war, and he included the 
Arsay in his bitterness. Xn February 1942, he wrote to a 
friends 



With respect to the public relations policy* my 
difficulty as a life-long newspaper reporter is to get 
the rasa of the two armed services to recognise that 
this is not a private war to tee carried out surrepti- 
tiously, but that# after all, the country belongs to 
the public arid the public is entitled to know all that 
%» can tall them without giving away secrets to the 
enemy. But in staple terms, the task is to sell the 
idea that the people are to be told all that can be 
told th&ts, • • • instead of as little as possible — the 
less the better. 

Yba latter, unfortunately# is the paacetim 
attitude of the Mrmy and Wavy. In a system where 
promotion is dependant upon record#, the instinct of 
the Army or JSavy Officer whan confronted with a 
reporter and a request for new# is that if ha says 
nothing he can’t be hurt, but if he says sot* thing, it 
stay be used to his disadvantage. Therefore, they have 
pursued a policy of silence consistently. 32 

The secretary himself, however, was at the center 
of a controversy that developed in January and February 
1942 over the time of release of naval communique*. Sine© 
the war began, the Washington correspondent# for morning 
newspapers had accused the ifavy of timing its releases to 
benefit the evening papers, one of which was Knox’s Chicago 
£Aii£Ji BMft* 



The issue casts© to a head on February 12, when 
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rumor* spread that the i Savy planned to release at noon the 

next day information about the Gilbert and Marshall Island 

raids on January 31, ft group of morning newspapermen. lad 

by Prod Fasley. acting chief of th® Slew York 

Washington bureau# organised a telephone harassment campaign. 

in an attempt to get the Ktvy to hold up the release until 

the following evening so that the morning papers could 

print it first. Pas ley had additional word that the only 

two eyewitness correspondent# embarked on the raids were 

reporters frose the Chicago and the Chicago Z&m&» 

ih caustically told the Kavy Press Section* *Xt*s not going 

to look well if the release is bo tiased that an exclusive 

eyewitness account by a Knox wan appears in a Knox paper 

33 

arsd in papers served by a Knox syndicate. ** 

The persistence of the morning newspaparssen paid 
off. Zt was decided to issue the initial coras unique about 
the raids on the evening of February 12. giving bare 
details for morning papers, and to follow up with a more 
complete release at 9*30 the next morning for the afternoon 
journals. A Momorandias for the press the next day struck 
back at the battling journalists by saying. ‘’The Kavy 
Department considered this manner of release a fair distri- 
bution of the news to all concerned. Obviously, not 
everyone can be pleased in such a manner. Consequently, 
there’s the explanation, end that’s that. 

Secretary Knox had gotten wind of the controversy a 
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weak earlier. On February 5# b® wrote to Ws iral Hepburn* 

Although X ai,i certain that this precautionary 
suggestion is not necessary as far as either you or 
your senior officers are concerned# nevertheless X wish 
you would taka the necessary steps in the Office of 
Public halations so that under no circumstances will 
ths representative* of the Chicago Daily. .Hews receive 
any mox © favorable treatment from Public Relations 
officers of tha havy Department than is r a calved by tbs 
correspondents or writers of any similar newspaper 
under similar conditions. 

The secretary exhibited a personal concern for many 
facets of public relations during the early part of 1942. 

He sent a letter to all ships and stations encouraging 
commanding officers to be on the alert for publicity 
photography opportunities# citing several occasions on 
which there wars no photographers on hand to record news- 
worthy evsmts. Ho also was extremely interested in a fund- 
raising drive for the K«vy Relief Society. The campaign 
was chaired nationally by Clarence Dillon of Dillon# Read & 
Company, Hew York# but involved considerable liaison work 
by the naval district public relations officers. Halter 
Winchall# an inactive “duty naval reserve lieutenant com- 
mander# was How York chairman. 

Another program which required public relations 
cooperation by the Wavy during 1942 was ths effort on behalf 
of War Savings Bonds* Admiral Hepburn assigned one of his 
officers# Lieutenant Commands r Eugene SSachman# USMR# to 
conduct public relations activities for ths coordinator for 
Nar Savings Bonds. Rear Admiral Charles Conrad. U33 

( Retired) • 33 
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When the war star tod, application# for coarasissions 
as public relations officers literally swapped both 
Washington and the naval districts, ftfc tha same time , tie* 
number of public relations officers was frozen, as were 
other specialties in the navy. But within a few weeks, 
many of the younger officers serving in public relations 
assignments were detached for sea duty and other conib at 
jobs. The rapid turnover in personnel, especially in the 
district offices, was carpi ic at ad by tha increased informa- 
tion workload brought or, by the war. To compensate for 
these conditions. Secretary Knox initiated a policy of 
accepting for duty in public relations those officer candi- 
dates who had minor physical defects sufficient to dis- 
qualify the si for sea duty. 

Tha over- all quality of Kavy public relations 
personnel thus began to decline somewhat frees what it had 
been before the war, when officers were hand-picked for 
their special talents and capabilities. Evidence of the 
change was apparent in a memorandum written by Frank Mason 
in the fall of 1942 in which he aired a Sew York 
complaint about “young, inoxparienced and irresponsible * 
naval reserve public relations officers. The basis for 
the newspaper’s criticism was the fact that one of its 
stories had been reviewed by a former XtofiJi office boy who 
had succeeded in getting a Navy commission. 
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The con^laints over iatriature public relations 
officers# coupled with the difficulty in keeping certain of 
that young taen in shoso billets# caused tba Office of Public 
isolations to consider limiting future assignments in the 
function to officers over the age of forty, fortunately, 
this plan was nipped in the b ud, partially by Paul Sssith 
who wrote directly to Secretary Knox outlining strenuous 

33 

objection# to the policy. 

Lxper fence was an instrumental factor in the deci- 
sion early in 1942 to bring Leland *?• Lovette, now a 
captain# back into OPR to relievo C esaaa w d ar Bob Berry as 
the Assistant Director. Berry remained as an executive 
assistant to Admiral Hepburn. A former heed of the Public 
Relations Branch in OKI who had the respect and confidence 
of the Washington Press Corps# Captain Lovotte— as a 
destroyer squadron cormander — had two of his ships sunk In 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. According to r-ditor .& 
Publisher , he brought beck with hist "that spirit of out- 
raged indignation that animated anyone who witnessed the 

treacherous attack ... and he infused this feeling in the 
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entire public relations staff. " 

Lovett# found the public and the news media 14 in a 
high state of doldrums as a result of Pearl Harbor, and 
demanding details of all encounters. C He immediately 
promised that he would ensure the factual accuracy of 
future corananiques and news releases, so that they would 
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"stand up in the lie; lit of history. " 

Other personnel change* in QSR early in 1942 saw 
Hr# J, Harrison Hartley take over the Radio Section from 
Lieutenant Commander Korvelle Sharpe ar,d Lieutenant Com- 
mender Williara A. Bernriedar# USSR# relieve Lieutenant 
Conrsandor deroes Stahl man as head of the Msval Districts 
Section* Stahlman reported to Hew Orleans as Eighth ft aval 
District public relations officer. 

Meanwhile# the increased demands of the news stadia 

following tit* outbreak of war dictated certain changes in 

fcha functions and activities of some of the sections in 

OPR. Hartley estimated that demands for services by the 

41 

radio industry alone trebled after Pearl Harbor. 

Since the four major radio networks* all located in 
K«w York City* were devoting more and more broadcast time 
to the war effort, including naval activities* it bee awe 
apparent that a branch office in Hew York to concentrate on 
the problems peculiar to network radio would have consider*’ 
able value. The Array had already set up such a branch 
directly under its Bureau of Public Relations. The ftavy 
followed suit on May 25, 1942# establishing in Kew York the 
Branch Radio Section* Office of Public Relations# Th# new 
office was under the direction of Lieutenant Morgan S# A. 
Reichner# USSR, former radio officer for the Third haval 
District public relations office who had his own advertising 
firm in Kew York City before returning to active duty 
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in 1941. 

In tS m spring of 1942. the Mavy had three regular 
half-hour program* per week on network radio. “The First 
bins" was featured by CBS, while the Blue network carried 
**Maot Your ;*avy * and Mutual aired “Anchors Aweigh. " 

Bartley wisely rasoosisndsd to Captain I-ovett* that addi- 
tional programs not fee added "for fear of our material 

42 

becoming too spread out,* 

■Jlu* broadcasting industry, in addition to airing 
regular service-oriented programs, provided invaluable 
assistance to ths military in recruiting end other campaigns. 
Early in the war, for instance# there was a shortage of 
binoculars in the rapidly expending fleets, Ths Bevy 
decided to ask the public for their binoculars on a loan 
basis for the duration and turned to radio to make the 
appeal. The broadcasters responded with such effectiveness 

that "within a month a steady supply of binoculars was 
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reaching the s&val Observatory. “ 

Hequests for assistance from rsagasine publishers 
also multiplied rapidly during this period. In March 1942, 
a new Magazina Section was formed in the Washington office, 
replacing the old Scripts Section. Victor Blake else. the 
long-tisae hs ad of Scripts and now a lieutenant consm&ndor, 
was placed in charge of the new section. And as was do m 
wit h radio, a Branch Magazine Section was set up in Stew 
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York, with Liautenant James van Alert. USSR, as director. 

fha upgrading of service to magazines was particu- 
larly t lastly at this stag* because naval personnel wore 
beginning to return fro® combat 30 ms with action stories 
of great interest to magazine editors. Within six months 
of its estate lisbzsent# the Magazine Section of OPS, was 
handling 250 manuscripts per month, both for magazines and 
books. Its biggest story of the year was an interview with 
Lieutenant Coessander John I>* Bulkley . OSM. the FT -Boat 
skipper who directed the evacuation of General MacArthur 
from the Philippines. ArrangefNsnta were made for Bulk ley# 
during a visit to Washington, to work with a writer from 
the section in developing the story. Pead?»ra Dig o ar, 
printed it in full; and later the book Bm&JkUUL Jbtmwd J&d*. 

was published about the adventures of Bulkley and other 

44 

P?~So»t personnel. 

In another organisational change, a sub-section of 
the Pictorial Section was located in the Larz Anderson 
Mansion on Massachusetts Avonua to supervise the Mavy * a 
combat art prograo, war posters, and special displays and 
exhibits. Lieutenant (junior grade) ftobert L. Parsons# 
bSSa. was designated of £Acer-*in~ehazg# of this activity. 

The new sub- section stemmed from a reoosess wlafc ion on 
December 28# 1841# by the Coamdttee on War Information that 
the Office of Facts and Figures coordinate the preparation 
and distribution of all governs* nt war posters. 
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T h# coabat art progress, an while* was now in full 

swing after its initiation in t ha fall of 1941. Lieutenant 
Commander Griffith Bailey Coale already had painted scenes 
depicting a convoy snrouta to Zealand and the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Four young artists* Lieutenant® 
(junior grade) Dwight C. Shepler and William F. Draper of 
Boston end Albert K. Murray of New York, and Ensign 
Mitchell Jamieson of Washington were cosssisaioned early in 
1942 and sent to sea to record dramatic incidents in combat 
areas* It is interesting to note that these artists were 
well received In the fleets partially because they could 
omit confidential details in a painting that a photograph 
might reveal* Another prominent artist, John Taylor Arms* 
known for his etchings of architectural subjects* was 
engaged under Mavy contract to etch various types of combat 
vessels* both under construction and in a completed state* 

An additional function undertaken by Mavy public 
relations shortly after our entry into the war was tho 
providing of publicity for special recruiting drives. Lass 
than a week after Pearl Harbor* Admiral Hepburn wrote the 
district commandants that their irrsaadiate publicity empha- 
sis should bo on the tsavy*s need for seen. In April 1942* 
he dispatched two letters stressing the requirement for 
publicity on the Class V-l and Class V-5 recruiting 
programs for non-aviation end aviation officers respectively* 
By April 1942* there were fifty- seven officers* ten 
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enlisted taen end seventy-three civilian* in the Office of 
Public ttelat ions' — 'exclusive of the branch percorm&l in Wew 
York — for a grand total of 14 G, an increase of forty-nine 
since Pearl Harbor. Of the fifty-seven officers, only nine 
were Regular Wavy, stowing the reliance fey the Kavy on 

AS 

uni forced civilians performing public relations duties. 
MssXxmX. . 

In each war. certain vmn mm rge as strong and 
natural leaders of a particular aspect of thair nation's 
war effort. In naval operational matters in world War XX. 
such a man was Admiral Ernest J« King. 

King was personally selected by President Roosevelt 

to relieve Admiral Husband Kimrael as Cora zander in Chief of 

the U.S. Flsefc** following the disaster at Pearl Harbor. 

and furthermore was made directly responsible to the 

President himself. Three ssonths later— ©n March 12. 1942— 

he also was designated to replace Admiral Stark as Chief of 

Haval Operations. This unprecedented tsove of combining in 

one s«an the W&vy *s two top military cosesand* gave King a 

greater concentration of power then had ever been vested in 
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any previous American naval officer. It also had signif- 
icant implications for the Wavy's wartime public relations 
program, since all policies for the release of information 
had to have at least King's tacit approval if not his 
wholehearted support. In the first stages of the war, that 



approval was vary difficult to c a®* by* 

The natural aversion to publicity shared by seafar- 
ing non seemed to be personified in Adair al King* Added to 
this was his absolute preoccupation with security following 
Pear 1 Harbor* Ba especially wanted to avoid the appearance 
of any in formation which wight reveal to the Japanese that 
their codes had been broken or let the German# know about 

sa 

our anti-suhciarine techniques* He was most sincere in 

his conviction that lives could foe saved and battle* won by 

withholding or delaying the release of many details about 

our wartime operations* "If I can save one lifts by 

49 

restricting public relations* I will* h® remarked at one 

point early in the war* It wsa a sentiment not easily 

argued against* and one shared foy many other#* 

Inevitably* King *® negative approach to public 

relations was destined to clash with Frank <nox*a more 

liberal views on the subject. It was one of the few 

instances of basic disagreement between the two man during 
50 

th© war* The secretary had concurred with the Froaident 
in tha choice of King as the top naval military leader and 
had great respect for the admiral's unusual abilities and 
long experience, despite the fact that foe was often by- 
passed by him on operational and many administrative 
matters* 

King and Knox never really reconciled their differ- 
ence* over release of information policies. Theoretically* 
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of course* the Secretary of the Ravy had final say on what 
was to be r# leased and what withheld. In actual practice, 
however. King's views usually prevailed, particularly 
during the first two years of the war. For instance, 
through 1943 Is w&s able to maintain a policy of pomitting 
virtually no stories of an operational nature to be cleared 
in the theaters of combat. Each one had to be referred 
back to Washington, where his deputies censored them in 
conjunction with the Office of Public Relations. . tore 
often than not during this period, the admiral's deputies 
voted on the side of caution and refused material that the 
secretary's represent at ivas and later they themselves would 
have passed. 

Rear Admiral .Julius A. Purer, USR (Retired) , 

recorder of the navy's wartime administrative history, 

definitely states that Admiral King's desires on the release 

52 

of information wera aceoesmodated in the long ran. Purer 
cites as evidence for his conclusion the fact that the 
Director of Public Relations ultimately was ordered to 
report both to the Secretary of the Kavy and the Chief of 
Raval Operations. At least om parochial vote for Secretary 
Knox as the winner in the dispute, however, was registered 
in a postwar letter to Mrs. Knox discussing the public 
relations disagreements between the two teen. "King was 
always adverse to publicity. He was built that way. Frank, 
with his ne ws y sp ar background, naturally had different 
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views which, of coarse, prevailed*" 

An exayspl* of Xing's distrust of Ksiax as a news- 
paper publisher occurred at a top level and top secret 
briefing on Guadalcanal early in the war. The secretary 
missed a point and askad the admiral to go into acre detail. 

Xing looked at him and said. "Of course, you realise this 

S4 

is completely off-the -record. Mr. Secretary: " 

Lerlv in 1942. Admiral Hepburn had a meeting with 
Xing at which the float coriander agreed that it would b&. 
all right to "loosan up a little" on releasing policy. A 
few days later, the Chicago Tribune., took a regular naval 
coemunique about defenses on Midway and added to it sos«a 
information obtained from secret sassages seen month® 
earlier by an employee who was a former naval officer'. The 
resulting story should have been submitted for clearance by 
the newspaper, but instead was passed by an assistant news 
editor who thought it was simply a rewrite of the official 
communique. Upon reading tint article. Admiral King 
immediately called Adjeiral Hepburn and roared, "I didn't 

*;5 

mean to loosen up that much: * 

Fran* Knox also took exception to what he considered 
carelessness on the part of the yr , ibui>e in publishing 
secret information. In late 1942. hs wrote to Mill Hays 
complaining that* 

her tie McCormick's praise of the navy falls on 
rather deaf ears. On two separate occasions, he has 
not 1st any concern for the Havy and security of the 



2 sen who «an our ships prevent him frees publishing 
information of the highest value to the unsay. - T *> 

When the carrier Isling ton was sunk in the Battle 
of the Coral Sea on .ay 8, 1942# news of her loss was with- 
held for thirty-five days* oven ten days after her 
survivors and thousand* of others who sew lair go down 
arrived in San Diego on June 2. The rationale for this 
delay was based on th* top secret fact that a powerful 
Japanese fleet was prowling the mid-?acific evidently bound 
for a major strike against Midway. Since the Ijexinyton had 
been sunk by one of our own destroyer* after sustaining 
critical damage* Admiral King assumed that the enemy did 
not know of her loss. At least* he wanted the Japanese to 
think that th® carrier would be available to defend the 
0.3. outpost. Whether or not th® enemy fell for tha trick# 
it is true that they turned tail and ran in th® ensuing 
Battle of Jti&way. King was convinced that their ignorance 
of the loss of the lexington led them to overestimate the 
sice of the As&arican force* and thus he felt justified in 
keeping quiet about the earlier sinking. Nevertheless* the 

lateness in the announcement caused a tremendous furor to 

s? 

be raised by the press end many Congressman. 

Also in the spring of 1942* King was urgently con- 
cerned about the attack on Allied merchant shipping mounted 
by German submarines near our Atlantic Coast. As a result* 
he issued © stringent directive prohibiting all publicity 
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sheet our own submarine operations. This directive was so 
literally interpreted that the security review officer in 
©?n. could not evsn get £ jgt jpn stories about submarines 

54 ; 

cleared. 

Within the limits of his security policies* hew* 
ever* the admiral tried to be helpful to the news media, 
according to his biographer, Walter whitehill. Although ha 
did not hold any formal press conferences during the war, 
ho frequently nt on an informal basis during .1942-1944 
with a group of Washington correspondents at a friend's 
bouse in Alexandria, Va. , giving then background briefings 
on current; naval operations. This relationship resulted in 
the following "citation* being presented by these 
correspondents to "Fleet Admiral Ernest 8. King" after tho 
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For conspicuous brave ary and intrepidity above end 
beyond Use call of duty in psr£©rssa*oe of which he 
daringly ignored his own natural instincts, and alone 
end singlehandedly# at a fficaaenfc whan adverse winds of 
publicity wore threatening to sink the whole fleet, 
exposed himself to a .frontal assault by the picked 
shock troops of the journalistic en&jKy led by some of 
the most reprehensible and blood-thirsty Washington 
correspondents • and from that moment on, never retiring 
to cover from their incessant salvoes of crossfire, 
stormed tb© enaasy in its own defenses and in the 
decisive and little-known Battle of Virginia conquered 
and captivated them completely. 



fiBCBto-fiMlttaag Anaa. & tlr ,LV.. , fc*a , .Catvtr 
One of the earliest and probably largest headaches 
for the Savy's Office of Public fcs lotions and the O.s. 
Office of Censorship during the war began in early 1942 
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©v® r procedarea for releasing information about merchant 
ship sinking® by German submarines off ©ur Atlantic Coast. 

On January IS, 1342, the pages of newspaper* war* 
filled with reports about the close-in German submarine 
activity, with the lead story being the sinking of the 
Coimbra asst of haw York. The pros®, it would seem, was 
not violating tl*» censorship codo, issued only a few days 
earlier, because that cods permitted publication of news 
announced by “appropriate authority. “ The problem was that 
Byron Price had failed to identify in his code just who 
would foe considered proper authority. When the merchant 
ships began going down and survivors drifting back ashore, 
every small-town police chief and young Coast Guard 
lieutenant along the coast suddenly foecame “appropriate 
authorities" for the release of such news, which in turn 
was verified by the district public relations office in Mew 
York without prior check with Washington. 6 ^ 

The Office of Koval Intelligence irsmediatbly fired 

off a "broadside" at Admiral ISepbura, demanding that 

"proper steps be taken to withhold from publication news of 

61 

mmmy operations in United States coastal areas* * In 
response, the Director of Public Ho 1st ions sent a dispatch 
on January 18 to the ©osamandantsi of coastal naval districts, 
establishing the policy that all announcements eoacerni&g 
merchant ship sinkings and enemy submarine operations in 
their waters would henceforth be mad© first by the Msvy 
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Depart went in Washington* Hasty consultation with the 
Office of Censorship had secured a tentative agrees** nt that 
all such releases would be channeled through the Press 
Section of GP&, with the Navy now designated ea the sol# 
"appropriate authority" for news of this nature* OPR 
quickly followed up its message to the coastal comamdants 
with detailed instructions on how to handle such delicate 
matters as survivor interviews and eyewitness accounts (sens 
note 17) . 

Chi January 17# the Office of Public Halations 
apologised to the press for the misunderstanding surrounding 
the C fcjjahra incident* in the form of a "not for publication" 
explanatory memorandum issued by Paul Smith* The now head 
of the Press Section* while stating that the Navy Depart- 
assent in Washington was without authentic information about 
the sinking, nevertheless did not excuse the Navy * s 
responsibility for t ha resulting confusion — in which come 
newspapers carried the story while others killed it in the 
abaence of official confirmation* Lieutenant Cowcoandor 
Smith's tactful approach to the situation enabled him to 
solicit press cooperation in withholding such stories in 
the future until they could be cleared by his office* “even 
though the incident nay be within the view of shore 
observers, am even if the information has been given by 
local officials* Naval or otherwise.* 63 

The controversy also elicited an apology from Byron 
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Price, who in a statement to managing eel tor* admitted that 
"the confusion recently over submarine activities has been 
dm to a series of errors on the# part of all concerned, 
including the Office of Censorship. Prico assured the 
editors that the necessity to clear stories with Washington 
Sillied specifically to the subject of enemy action against 
merchant ships and sinkings of enemy submarines. Naval 
authorities in outlying possessions could still clear and 
distribute news without cocking with Washing tors, and the 
naval district public relations officers retained the 
authority to release naval information of other types 
within their areas. 

The security rationale behind the withholding of 
rsews about merchant ship sinkings was valid only if one 
agreed with the navy's premise that the primary enemy i 
intelligence reports on the subject came £ro*s the skippers 
of German submarines who fired the torpedoes. Reports from 
these sources quite naturally wore open to question. Even 
if the enemy commanding officer was absolutely sure that 
the ship be attacked did indeed go to tbn bottom, which 
could not always be the case, he was reluctant to break 
radio alienee to inform his superiors because of the peril 
in which this would place his own vessel. If lie chose to 
wait until he returned to port, tbs information could be 
delayed for weeks. In addition, he might not make it back 
to port at all, in which case thas information about a 
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particular' slaking would rnver reach enejsy headquarter*.. 

The main flaw in the navy** logic was that quits 
probably German Intelligence pieced together considerable 
information about tfeas# sinkings fresa their agents ashore# 
who did not rood to read the newspapers or listen to the 
radio to get their information. There were plentiful eye- 
witness accounts and survivor stories floating around. The 
wide circulation given to these accounts and stories mad# 
it very difficult for the press to accept the ban and 
delays on publicity about ship sinkings. At least on® 
editorial writer, in denouncing the policy, not only 
insisted that Hitler knew how many ships tlva w-boata had 
sunk* but further claimed that the American public should 

be given tbs information too in order to jar it out of its 

, 66 
complacency. 

The wavy had another reason As addition to security 
for delaying the sinking annoaoceaient s * however. The 
Maritime Commission had requested that no release be made 
about the incidents * until the commission has had an oppor- 
tunity to notify the ship’s owners and operators# who in 
turn will inform the insurance underwriters and next of 
SOn .- 67 

•till another twist to the merchant ship problem 
arcs® in early March. Despite the restrictions, some 
newspapers persisted in printing uncleared stories obtained 
from survivors of the sinkings, including lurid details 
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Which began to erode the sooral® of the entire Merchant 
Marine. This prsapted Admiral Hspburn to writ® to the 
district coswandanfcs* 

It he* lately developed that the type of publicity 
resulting he* created e serious situation with respect 
to the moral* of ©erchant crows. Cas«» have occurred 
wJvsre serious difficulty end delay have bean experienced 
in securing crews. The principal source of trouble is 
the emphasis by the press upon the "horror* aspects of 
casualties as gathered from survivors. Conversely, 
(there has been) the comparative dearth of news items 
allowing heroic actions or good r.or-aie.68 

The only solution open to the admiral on the 
survivor interview problem was to attempt to bring these 
interviews under ilevy control as icwch as possible. 
Accordingly, he issued instructions in his letter that the 
district public relations officers interview the? survivors 
first and than preside over thair initial contacts with the 
press. 



Admiral Hepburn too?* a major step in 1st© Hatch to 
neutralise somo of the press dissatisfaction over the now 
controversial merchant ship issue. In a mjaoranduzw to all 
district public relations officers, ha implored then to 
search for ways to wake the press understand the reasons 

r a 

and "reasonableness* of the current policy. ’ His plea was 
significant in that it represented the first evidence sine© 
the war began of a growing realisation that quite possibly 
the pres* and the public had not bean presented with suffi- 
cient information to give them a basis for gracefully 
accepting censorship. 
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In early Juae# the releasing procedure for ship 
# infringe* which at last had h&en operating amoothly* 
received a jolt fro® an unexpected source — Congress* On 
the night of Jure? 9* Washington Senator Komar T. Bene 
issued an announcement about a ship sinking free*, his of flea. 
Re felt qualified to do so# because the survivor a had 
landed in his boas state and the Jlavy had provided hit* with 
information about the incident* Further# the watch officer 
in tho Office of Censorship passed the story because he 
quit© properly judged member* of Congress to be "appropri- 
ate authorities.” Uo crisis developed over this loophole 
in the policy# but the Havy was forced to release its own 

story os the sinking within a couple of hours after the 

70 

Senator's release. 

Th® Havy also received criticism from tho press 
concerning its operational usuasures to corsb&t the U-Boat 
menace. Over 300 merchant ships and tankers in the Carib- 
bean* Gulf of Mexico and along the 0.S* Atlantic Coast had 
been sunk between said- January and late June of 1942* In 
the wake of these losses* column late Arthur {Crock and 
Walter lipjasann urged the son service to co&f&fmmtm fen," the 
shortage of destroyers by using sraali boats to locate and 
fight the German submarines. The Havy countered with the 
claim that such small craft were not seaworthy enough and 
did not have the listening devices* speed and armament to 
deal with the modern submarine. Tha onslaught of the 



columnists continual, however? end ©a June 27# the &avy 
announced that it was relaxing its restrictions to allow 
I# 000 small boats and crows to qualify for anti-submarine 
patrol# "In so doing#" aBttMt declared# “it may have been 
rolling with the* columnists* punches# hoping to stop 
criticise. w7i 

The merchant ship issue continued to causa certain 
problem® throughout 1942* £arly in May, the taking of 
photographs for publicity purposes of damaged ships which 
managed to return to port had been prohibited. This 
directive was so literally interpreted that it had to be 
canceled in lata June because no photographs at all of 
these ships were being tauten. Since the tiavy needed such 
photograph* for intelligence purposes# the order was modi- 
fied to allow commercial photographers # who ware often the 
only ones at the scene# to take pictures— provided they 
were subuaitted for clearance. On June 1# the press was 
requested not to identify the ports where survivors landed 
except in very general terms such as "an East Coast port," 
This irritating restriction was finally rescinded in late 
December when the instances of sinkings close to our shores 

70 

ware considerably reduced. 

The reason fox this reduction# however# the 
increasing success of our anti-submarine warfare treasures, 
continued to toe cloaked in secrecy. On June 3# 1942, the 
Secretary of the Kavy sent a message to all naval eowmanda 
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stating* in forest ion concerning activities of U.G. 

submarines will be released for publication prior to 

73 

initial release by SecN&v. * Admiral Hepburn attempted to 

re las this stringent policy by submitting a detailed plan 

to Secretary Knox in July which would have permitted 

considerable background information to be given out on anti- 

74 

submarine capabilities. What happened to this plan is 
not known. It is known* however* that at least as far m 
our own submarine actions are concerned* the "silent 
service •* label applied early in 1942 remained appropriate 
throughout the war. 

The Wavy did make public in late summer the first 

casualty list of Merchant Marine personnel killed or 

missing as a result of enemy action. And* it is interesting 

to note that shortly after the Germans launched their 

attack on coastal shipping* the prewar restrictions against 

publishing photographs of merchant ships aresed or being 

yn 

armed was purposefully lifted. 

fcollQi, ItecltEafclflBft 

Complete lists of deed and wounded were a trouble" 
some security and public relations problem from the very 
start of the war. Right after Jfearl Harbor, the Army and 
Kavy had agreed on a procedure for releasing casualty lists 
while at the saoe time protecting security and providing for 
next of kin to bo notified before the public announcement. 
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Uowaver# on Deere ssher 12# President Roosevelt ordered that 
no general release of casualties by naees be mada, weraly 
total numbers and categories. In late January 1942# the 
Office of Facte and Figure* asked the War and SJavy Depart- 
ments to join with it in asking a racoon* nd a t ion to the 

76 

President to allow publication of such lists by names, 

Ms&nwhile# the Kavy had been bolding up announco- 
nents of naval losses until list* of survivors could be 
thoroughly checked and the next of kin of all casualties 
notified. Dus to the Havy policy of permitting frequent 
shifts of personnel between ships and stations in the 
fleets and outlying areas and other factors peculiar to sea 
warfare# there wore often long delays in obtaining accurate 
information on casualties. Thus# in the middle off ftarch 
1942# news releases concerning the loss off nine naval 
vessels were pending because the nest off kin had not yet 
been notified* 77 

Admiral Hepburn became concerned over what he 

termed “an increasing tendency on the part off the press and 

public to suspect that the t?avy was withholding unfavorable 

news regarding ship losses because off the grin picture it 
78 

presents* " Is® based this concern on an analysis of 
editorial comment end personal conversations with leading 
journalists and radio commentators. «n example of the 
editorial oommnt which disturbed the admiral appeared in 
the Slew York XiffiSA on March 12: "Unnecessary suspicions# 
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unwarranted delay* and confusion over- What; information tb® 
»&vy Department actually doea release ia not calculated t© 

~*q 

stiffen *%serican snot' ale in a long hard war,"' The day 
after tills editorial speared* Admiral Hepburn r<wi:o> tended 
to Secretary Knox that naval losses be announced as soon as 
confirmed# provided that no security considerations wusr© 
involved C»e« not® 77)# Every effort would be mad® to 
inform the next of kin prior to the public anr»uncwK*nt# 
but this would no longer 'be an absolute prerequisite for 
the news release#, 

A few days later# the Committee on War Information 
of OFF Issued a press release stating that tbs government 
pledged to give the American people the bad war news as 

well as the good* so long as it would not give aid and 

SO 

cosifori to the enemy. Zt was tbs first corapre ho ns i va 
government statement of policy on war information and 
represented the first official admiaaion that there was 
press and public dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
war news was being handled. 

Tm r®l«a&# included a long* awaited decision 
regarding the publication of casualty lists. Lists of 
services*-© killed in action would be made public on tbs 
condition that the news media would not issue n«ti©nwio» 
surssyarie# of casualties. They weirs to confine thet&selvas 
to publishing only the names frora their own areas. 

On flay 2# the Ravy released ita first casualty list 



of the wa r# covering the frosa December 7# 1941, to 

Apt LI 15, 1942. The list consisted of the naisas of d&ad. 
wound ed and missing, as a result of aresaiy action, of the* 
Kavy. Coast Guard and Karine Corps. In consonances with the 
earlier decision, it carried with it the stipulations that 
newspaper* and local radio stations must use only nasaes 
whose next of kin reside in their respective circulation 
end broadcast vicinities, and that aagajsinea and radio net- 
works should restrict themselves to naas»s of national 
significance or interest. The promise was made that addi- 
tional lists would be compiled as rapidly as possible upon 
receipt of information and tha notification of next of 
kin. 81 

X5y this time, however, a firm procedure had been 
worked out to hold up the lists only thirty-six hours after 
telegrams ware sent to the next of kin. Tha lists were 
compiled by a sub-section in the Press Section of OPE 
headed by a civilian, Mr. kohert Templeton. 

A second major announcement in the Office of Facts 
and Figures March press release about war infomatlcm 
policy was that future * joint bulletins, " giving a general 
review of the military situation in various theaters of 
operation, would be issued from time to time by the Chief 
of Staff ©f tha Army and the Cowsnandor in Chief, U.8. Fleet. 

The policy declaration also spelled out in detail 
for the first time the reasons for withholding certain 
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type* of news. Tho rationale given for re* trie tiny 
specific naval now® showed much evld&ne® that Admiral King'® 
rigid ideas on what should and should not be released were 
vary much in ascendancy at the beginning of the war. Tor 
instance, any .news of the sinking of American combat ships 

fefoe eweey. bs&aage sustained by U.S. Navy ships would be 
reported when it occurs in sight of the enesfy, but the 
extent of the damage normally would not fee announced until 
repairs had been made. 

Three reasons were advanced for tho policy of with- 
holding any news of enemy submarine sinkings. The first 
two had considerable validity* these actions were difficult 
to verify; and the enemy would probably send another 
submarine to replace ©no that he know for sure was lost. 

Tbs third reason was not ao easy to rationalise, if was 
claimed that withholding ns wa of enemy submarine sinkings 
would have an "adverse psychological effect* ©a the enemy, 
fresusaably. it wa* felt that in the absence of any nows, 
anxiety would build up in the eiwsy camp when a submarine 
failed to return to its horn port as scheduled. 

The press release underscored one indisputable 
factor behind sc*»e of the delay® in naval news. So often, 
it was absolutely essential for a ship or task fore** to 
maintain radio silence in order act to tip off the enemy a a 
to its location. Consequently* reports of sea engage*** nts 
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were frequently not filed until a vassal reached port. 

The press and public had no quarrel with the basic 
philosophy of not giving out information that would aid the 
foe. As wo shall see# however# they were shortly to dis- 
agree with sow* of the Savy*s judgments as to what informa- 
tion fell in that category. But first# let us look at 
another step being taken at this time to further the 
information flow# the refining of procedures for handling 
war correspondents# 

Acfirad.lt Atlo-a. of . Mftr^pggjeaiagaggflS* 

There had been a system in effect for sons time in 
the Administrative Section of OPR for accrediting 
correspondents to fcha fleets and for special embarkations. 
In the emergency period prior to the war# many media 
obtained navy accreditation for correspondents on a “wait 
and see* basis. When the war began, those accredited 
reporters flecked to Hawaii and other points# eager to 
embark with the fleets# 

Due to the critical operational situation and the 
emphasis on security, there were few embarkation® in the 
Pacific in the first months following Pearl Harbor# how- 
ever. Correspondents were required to fit their material 
into the framework of official communiques from the battle 
areas# and often were able to fill in details on those 
communiques only days and sometimes even weeks after 
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particular operations took place. By order of the Pacific 

Fleet co«o»anw«r* admiral Chester W. Miraitz, the cocsr.uniques 

always had to precede press copy* which first had to he sub** 

aittcd to the fleet public relations officer for cheeking 

32 

by the fleet censor. Press copy of an operational 

nature* even after this censorship at the source* had to be 

sent back to the Office of Public Relations for clearance. 

There was at least on© early cousplaint filed by a 

correspondent over the initial procedures for handling 

press copy in the Pacific. In late February 1942* Admiral 

Himitz referred two articles written by John 0*£>onn« 11 of 

the New York Daily , Kfaws . which had been disapproved by the 

censor* back to Admiral Hepburn with the remark that the 

reporter "proposes to discuss their disposition with the 

83 

Secretary of the Navy." 

It was obvious to both the Navy and tha Army that 
procedures for handling war correspondents needed to be 
updated. As a consequence* in April 1942. a coupon policy 
for accreditation end other details connected with these 
correspondents was worked out between the two services; and 
a Joint Army and Wavy War Correspondents Credentials Board 
was established to consider each request for accreditation. 
In announcing the policy to naval commands* Secretary Knox 
directed maximum cooperation with accredited war 
correspondents consistent with security. He emphasized 
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that "this cooperation is to bo interpreted as including 

authorisation for embarking these accredited correspondents 

34 

on board vessels or other craft of the United States*" 

Each correspondent was required to sign three 
waivers prior to receiving his accreditation* He had to 
waive all claims against the* government for losses, damages 
or injuries incurred while attached to « military unit* he 
hod to subject himself to abide by the provisions of tf.S. 
Havy Regulations and other pertinent instructions in the 
area of his attachment; and he had to agree to submit his 
material for censorship. 

Censorship rules for war correspondents were agreed 
to jointly by the State, war and Navy Eepartiaents and tbs 
Office of Censorship in May 1942* The basic regulations 
required that all press dispatches filed from outside the 
continental United States had to be cleared through the 
cognisant U*S. military or naval casnwsnder at the point of 
filing* If a dispatch was received without evidence of 
such clearance, however, it could be passed by the Office 
of Censorship in the United States* 

In September 1942, the llavy further required war 
correspondents embarking with the fleets to have a license 
signed by the fleet public relations officer or the fleet 
censor. This was in addition to regular accreditation 
credentials issued by the Army-Navy correspondents board* 
Also* radio broadcasts by coxraentator* embarked with the 
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forces afloat bad to have the approval of the Director of 
Public Halations* in November, both the Army and Navy 
began requiring the submission of governmental Personnel 
Security Questionnaires from correspondents desiring 
accreditation for the purpose of conducting background 

ftt 

investigations on them* 

The system for handling war correspondents was 
working smoothly by the fall of 1942* and a large number of 
press and radio reporters operated out of Hawaii under the 
control of the pacific Fleet cossmandor. However* it was 
still difficult for correspondents to embark in a navy ship 
under combat conditions* despite Secretary iSnox's encourage** 
moot to commanders to allow them to do so* A reviewer of 
the book, Quean of the Flat-Topia . lamented in December 
1942 j 



One of the minor disappointment* of the year has 
been the dearth of good stories in the Pacific. Here 
in an ocean lapping at the feet of half the people of 
the world is being fought the greatest naval war of 
history* That war ha* encompassed for us the disaster 
of Pearl Harbor* the hopelessness of Cavite* the 
desperate heroism of Macassar Straits and the Java Sea* 
the elation of Midway- -hero were stories that had 
everything but reporter*. 3$> 

There were complaints from photographers* too, that 
not enough attention was being given to the picture 
agencies* which pooled their coverage by means of a "Still 
Ficture Fool." The Associated Press* Aesas-, International 
hews Photos and 1*1 fo initiated the pool under rules set 
forth by the Army and Navy. There were wore than thirty 
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such pool photographer*. but a* lata a* October 1942 only 

87 

four were accredited with the Pacific Fleet. 

Kot long after Pearl D arbor , President Roosevelt 
stated that he was opposed to the "establishment of one 
large department of information Which would issue, as in 

SB 

the last war. all information put out by tho government." 

He scorned to prefer that each office and d«j>artraenfc of the 

government speak through it* own information service. 

As we have seen, however# the government was often 

criticised during the first few isonths of tho conflict for 

its handling of war information. In particular, news of 

military and naval operations were considered by many to be 

QQ 

“belated, confusing, or inadequate . * The charge was 
hurled also that the government was "sugar-coating" the 
news by withholding or minimising information about our 
more serious losses, including those at Pearl Harbor. The 
Committee on War Information of OFF wrestled with the 
problem of developing a common information policy, but 
press and public dissatisfaction continued to grow. 

Finally, on June 13 , 1942 , tho President consol- 
idated the information functions of several agencies, 
including the Office of Facts and Figures, into one Office 

Q/1 

of War Information (GWI) . The new office, headed by the 
well-known broadcaster Elmer Davis, operated directly under 
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tho President as part of the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment. 

The Director of War Information was made respon- 
sible for coordinating the infers* at ion activities of ell 
federal department s and agencies. However * each departxasnt 
and agency retained control of information programs 
relating to its own authorised activities* subject to the 
policies foreulated or approved by OWI. Significantly* the 
determination as to whether specific military in format ion 
would be of aid to the enacsy was left in the hands of the 
War and Navy Departments* where it was placed by the 
President right after Pearl Harbor. There was a stipula- 
tion* however* that the Director of War Information would 

91 

be consulted by the &rmy and Navy cn releasing setters. 

Shortly after he took office* E liter Davis proposed 
to the two services that he be provided a daily report of 
all military operations* after which it would b« determined 
by mutual conference What news should bo released and what 
should not. The services agreed to this procedure as it 
applied to military coernunique* to be issued by their own 
information agencies. However# they were extremely reluc- 
tant to give CMS any information which they did not wish 
made public* because they considered Davis to be the 

primary official advocate of full disclosure and hence a 

92 

"major governseenfc security problem. * 

The meetings of GWI’s Committee on War Information 
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Policy — oat up on the same lines as the old OFF Committee 

on War Information — ware not productive# according to 

Davis# because the Secretaries of State# War and Havy 

appointed their respective information chiefs to be their 

representatives on tbs committee. " (Those were) gentlemen 

who# whatever their competence in operations# had little to 

say about the information policies even off their own 

93 

departments* ...” 

Although F’lraer Davis* first dispute was with the 

Array over the capture and trial of »asi saboteurs who 

94 

landed from a submarine on the Hast Coast# his major 
problems during the remainder of 1942 were with the Kavy, 
as we shall sec in the next section. 

While OWI did not have the authority that Elmer 
Davis desired in the matter of press releases# it did 
maintain strict control over all government participation 
in commercial radio. Every program proposed by any office 
or agency had to be channeled in writing through OWI# and 
each script had to be reviewed and cleared by its radio 
bureau. That bureau also served as the central point of 
contact for government relationships with the broadcasting 
industry. ^ 

Daily contacts were maintained from the very begin- 
ning between the various sections of the iievy Office of 
Public Relations and thair counterparts in OWI. Bill 
Galvin# now a commander# served as Admiral Hepburn's 
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Unison officer with OWI, ns ho had done earlier with the 

Coordinator of Information and OFF. Seven officers from 

the Office of Naval Intelligence* including one admiral, 

96 

ware assigned to OWI for security purposes. 

CasalJ^KaJgir a t 

As mentioned in the last section* suspicion grew on 

tho part of the press and public early in the war that the 

government was "sugar-costing * the news for morale purposes. 

While the full extant of our losses at Pearl Harbor was not 

known* there was a whispered belief that they were much 

greater than announced. In the eyes of many* the Japanese 

must have known what damage they did at Pearl Harbor; 

therefore, it naturally followed that the only reason the 

cocrple te story was being withheld was to prevent the public 

frocs knowing tho true seriousness of our military situation. 

Whan tho Navy made an announcement on April 18. 1942* that 

certain of tho ships damaged at Pearl Harbor had bean 

repaired and were back in service* Bob Casey of the Chicago 

Tribune cynically laid a story on the censor's desk in 

Hawaii stating* “Tho Eavy announced today that pc vag i of the 

t wo ships sunk at Pearl Harbor have been put back in 
97 

cotwaisaionJ " 

The Navy# probably inadvertently# contributed 
greatly to the “sugar-coating” theory, When it released 
early reports that more than aixty Japanese ships had been 
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sunk by Allied fleets in the Battle of Makassar Strait on 
January 24, 1942# The true figure was four, but this final 
tally was not arrived at until all battle reports were 
authenticated. The incident was a prims example of the 
difficulty in substantiating losses at sea, especially in 
the Pacific during the early stages of the war, when many 
battles were fought at night or at distances in which 
contesting ships worn out of sight of each other. The 
experience also led to more caution on tha part of naval 
commanders in the future in reporting enemy losses and 
hence to delays in receiving and announcing the losses back 
home. 8 

In early March, a representative of the Office of 
Facts and Figures accused the Eavy of giving out all of the 
good news and little of tha bed in its communiques. 

Cited in particular was the communique reporting the Battle 
of Badeong Strait on February 19, which left the Japanese 
fleet withdrawing to the north apparently frustrated in its 
attempt to invade the island of Bali. The actual invasion 
followed closely, however, without subsequent statements 
from the Navy. 

Sow of the confusion in reporting results of naval 
battles in the Pacific during these first few months was 
due to a lack of coordinated releasing policy with our 
Allies. At this stage of the campaign, American, British, 
butch and Australian combined fleets (the ABBA forces) were 
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desperately attempting to hares* the Japanese march into 
the Rather land* East Indie*. After the Battle of Coral Sea 
in early May# new* of the engagement was released in both 
Washington and Melbourne. The Australian communique 
reported that U.S. Array bomber* played a major role in the 
victory# a fact umwantioned in the U.S. Wavy announcement. 
Intelligence report* received later indicated that no Army 
bombs fell on any Japanese ships. * 00 

The major Wavy information problem developing out 
of the settle of Coral Sea — the sinking of the raxing ton 
and subsequent withholding of that fact for thirty five 
days— has already been discussed. 

The Battle of Midway. June 4-6# 1942# was hailed as 
a major victory for U.S. forces# which it was. Four 
Japanese aircraft carriers and one cruiser were sunk; and 
Admiral Yamamoto's force retreated westward early in the 
battle, abandoning plans to invade Midway, Newsreels in 
late June and early July glorified the victory with 
"excellent aerial shot* showing enemy ships maneuvering 
frantically to escape American snip* and planes# and 
finally going up in flames. 

An important factor in the Japanese defeat at 
Midway was the breaking of their naval code by American 
cryptolog iets shortly before the Battle of the Coral Sea# 
enabling the U.S. Navy to obtain advance information on the 
order of battle for the enemy fleet Returning from the 
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Pacific after Midway, a c or r* sponde nt wrote a detailed 
account of the Japanese order of battle which was published 
in tho Chicago 2Xitea# Washington Tj**MZj&XJkl£. and Kew 
York Da i ly .ffowp . The information was attributed to 
"reliable sources in naval intelligence." The ilavy immedi- 
ately reacted by recommending to the U.S. Attorney General 
that an investigation be conducted to determine whether the 
Espionage Act of 1917, as amended in 1340, had been 
violated. A grand jury, convened in Chicago in August 
1942, ruled against any indictment of the Tribune or any 
other newspaper “because of the great public interest 

involved concerning tho story that ths Mavy had advance 

103 

knowledge of the strength of thw Japanese float. 

The good news of Midway was cheering to the 
American people, but it was offset shortly after tba battle 
by the announcement that the baking-ton had been sunk 
earlier in the Battle of the Coral Sea. However, the Navy 
was not to reveal until 100 days later— ‘on September 16 — 
that still another carrier, the Xoyktowr.. had been sank in 
the Battle of Midway itself. 

The rationale behind the long delay in announcing 
the sinking of tho Yorktown was that it had only been 
damaged in the actual battle and was not sunk until three 
days later when it was torpedoed by a lone Japanese sub" 
marine. Again, tho ifavy*e security exports assumed that 
the enemy did not know of the loss, ©specially since they 
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h«o every render, to believe thrtr the submarine which 
accomplished the sinking was destroyed itself a short time 
later. Further, initial plains were being made at the time 
for the first tr.S. offensive against the Jap arses© in the 
Solomon Islands. A major part of t!ho strategy, of course, 
was to docciivo this a assay as to our strengths and weaknesses. 
If there was any doubt in his mind that the Vorktoy n had 
been sunk, why resolve that doubt by an official confirma- 
tion, tha reasoning wont. 

The above rationale might have been accepted by the 
prose and the public if the Japanese themgulves had not 
announced shortly after tha Battle of Midway the sinking of 
a U.8. aircraft carrier. Giva newspaper editorial put it 

this way* 

(Tha) announcement that ... the carrier Yor fofcoyyn 
had been sunk ... hangs up a new record in delayed 
co?wr.ur.iqun & . The official excuse for this tardy 
announcement would have us believe that it was not 
until this wsak that the Kevy Department was sure that 
the Japs knew the Yorktowp had gone down. Yet on 
June 3th this newspaper carried a dispatch reporting 
that the Japanese radio had definitely announced the 
sinking of a large U.S. aircraft carrier the day 
before. Just Who was the Havy trying to kid — the Japs 
or the American people? 

... There is the uncomfortable suspicion that the 
American people, instead of being told the truth as 
soon as tha truth can be told, ar© being fed bits of 
good news and bits of bad news according to a scien- 
tific dietary program worked out by morale experts who 
look upon us as a mixture of boob® and fraidy-cats. 104 

The opinion that military information was being 
tampered with for morale purposes waa compounded by the 
fact that only twenty- four hours before the announcement 
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about the Yorktcwri * a lose* Rear Admiral W. H. 1?. bland*/. 
Pacific .Fleet destroyer commander, held a press conference 
in Washington at which he c laired the U.S . fleet in the 
Pacific was now superior to that of the Japanese because of 
the severe eneny losses. Commenting on the timing of 
Blandy's statement, the above editorial asked s "Could he 
have been sweetening in advance the sour communique that 
was coming?" 

Columnist Arthur Krock took the position that the 
public would better understand the Navy's security reasons 
for withholding news of our losses if they had been given 
the true picture of the severity of the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor. 105 In expressing this view * he struck closely to 
the heart of public dissatisfaction with war news 
policies. The American people were by this time very 
personally and emotionally involved with the war. even if 
their individual roles on the home front were in many cases 
limited. They collectively seemed to resent any evidence 
of a lack of confidence in their ability to "take it" on 
the part of the government. In the words of one editor. 
"Even when wa'ro losing, we don't see any sense in covering 
up the scoreboard. " 

By no means was all press comment about the 
Yorktown communique unfavorable, however. In fact, 
according to a report of newspaper editorial reaction to 
the announcement conducted by the Analysis Section of OPR, 
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S3 per cent of ths editorials screened were favorable to 

107 

the «evy co spared to 42 per cent against* An excellent 
example of an opinion in cossplets agreement with the Kavv 's 
position appeared in the long Beach (Calif.) pro ear. 

1 tl&SSlftt 

iselaycrd confirmation of the sinking of the aircraft 
carrier Yorktown • • • provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of the importance of censorship and the holding up 
of news which would be of value to the *sa*»y. It is 
true* the Japanssse loudly proclaimed the loss of the 
Yorktown immediately following the Midway encounter, 
but subsequent events proved that they merely were 
guessing. They knew that the carrier was in that 
region, and to report its loss not only would provide 
something to brag about at home, but there was, they 
believed, the small likelihood that such an announce- 
meat would bring forth an admission or denial from the 
United States l£svy. As the result of wise censorship, 
however, the world was kept in Ignorance of the 
Yorktcwn*a fate, and the Japanese in the west Pacific 
vie re kept in a state of suspension. Hot being certain 
of the Whereabouts of the carrier, they ware obliged to 
map their strategy on the assumption that it was 
available for action, i^ 3 

Although complaints over tbs delay in the Yp yktajwn 
announcement were quite vocal# th* Kavy was to receive an 
even greater public relations "black eye** over ita handling 
of the account of the Battle of Save Island on the night of 
August 8-S, 1942* The Japanese scored a major victory in 
this battle when seven of their cruisers and o no destroyer 
approached an Allied fleet in the middle of the night 
completely undetected* Three American cruisers-*- the 
liiatiAl &U2S& and Kias&hnaJt — and one Australian cruiser, 
the Ccniyarra, were sunk. One other y.S* cruiser and two 
African destroyers were damaged* 
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The Australians promptly announced the loss of the 

Canberra * but the day after the battle* Admiral King merely 

admitted that one American cruiser had been ©unit and two 

others damaged along with two destroyers and a transport. 

At this point* he was not withholding anything, since this 

represented the total extent of the information he had. A 

few hours after his initial announcement* however# the 

admiral was informed that the two damaged cruisers had gone 

down also. He then made a decision not to release this 

fact# because he reasoned the Japanese would have returned 

to attack the American transports debarking Marine 

reinforcements on Guadalcanal if they had known the two 

109 

cruisers wera not 1 1 * 2 re to protect them. fthen no further 
statement was forthcoming from the Eavy, the public was 
left with the impression that the battle was actually an 
American victory# since King * s original announcement stated 
that the Japanese force had withdrawn. 

This time* according to Hcwawook. Elmer Davis had a 

"showdown 1 * with the Mavy, eventually forcing it to release 

on October 12 the news and names of the three cruisers sunk 

at Savo Island. 13-0 He described this confrontation in a 

confidential letter to his wife, in which ho offered an 

interesting insight into the personality of Admiral King* 

... we have a major row on with the navy; I had a 
long argument this afternoon with Admiral King which 
got very acrimonious yet somehow remained friendly. He 
runs the navy so thoroughly that they are all afraid of 
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hi»* and maybe it was something of a relief to hiia to 
find someone who wasn’t. This is a very serious 
matter, however* and will have to bs resumed next weak 
and taken right to the top if they do not com** 
around. HI 



Twenty* four hours after the announcement on the 
Savo Island sinkings* the Wavy countered with good news in 
a communique about the Battle of Cape Esperanee. Davis 
claimed that he did not know about the Cape E spa ranee 
victory when he pressured the earlier release. Bevarthe- 
less* due to the close proximity of the two announcements* 
both GW I and the Sfavy were charged with delaying bad 
releases until they could be offset by more palatable 



Davis also had been kept in the dark about the 
oinking of the carrier Wasp and the damaging of the battle- 
ship Ifoyth Carolina on September 15 near Guadalcanal; and 
the disabling of the carrier Saratog a in earlier action. 
According to the OWI director* he did not hear about these 
events "until returning travelers brought back the 
news. ***■* Be added* 

Wo had always agreed with the Kavy that no details 
about ships damaged should be given out; but it was 
... essential that we . . • know what had happened* 
so as to form a judgement on what should be published; 
if this concealment had continued GW I would have had 
to go under different direction. 

Davis again "talked" to the Navy about the situation* after 

which information on the losses was updated. 

On October 26, 1942* the carrier Horp,ct was sunk 
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after the Battle of th« 6 ant a Cruz Islands, Two days 
later* the Havy asm ouncod that she was only damaged. That 
sas m night, speaking in Hew York, Davis told an audience 
that all losses of major Navy vessels reported as of noon 
that day had been released. Ha later explained that at the 
time of hi* statement he did not know about the sinking, 
but instead had been told that the carrier was in tow and 
might he saved. 

The episode occurred only a few days before the 

November 4th congressional elections; and Davis pressed 

Admiral King to release news of the Boat 's sinking to 

avoid the accusation that the administration was holding it 

up for political reasons. When King refused, Davis *mn t to 

sea President Roosevelt personally on the matter. The 

President agreed that the loss of a carrier should bet 

announced but that the ship*# narao should not toe released. 

The Havy did announce the sinking on October 31, preempting 

Davis to comment that now "OH I was over the husf> with the 

Havy, so far as major issues were concerned ... Sever 

again was news withheld from us, nor was there much dis- 

115 

agreement about its release." 

After the elections in November, Davis discussed 
the various delays of news about naval actions in a 
national radio broadcast* While he asserted that Military 
security was tha only factor in these delays, ho claimed 
that news of sos*e of the ship losses was withheld longer 
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than necessary. Significantly# tm added that criticism of 
the news policies regarding the naval war in the Pacific 
reached a crescendo just before the congressional 

elections# 

His assertion was backed up by the results of 

monthly surveys on public satisfaction with wax information 

conducted by the Prinaaton University Office of Public 

Opinion Research. In beeeaber 1541# 05 per cant of the 

American people thought the government was supplying au££i~ 

116 

cisnt information about the war. This approval figure 
declined steadily as the war progressed# however# until it 
reached a low of 45 per cent in October 1942. Following 
Davis * successful fight with tho Navy over the Basalt 
annouRcessent and the publicity given to the North African 
landings# the figures jumped droaaiically to 70 per cent in 
November and leveled off at 69 p«r cant again in December# 
the same as it had been a year earlier. 

Vet# there was still considerable gnashing of teeth 
in the Navy over the wisdess off tisrely nnnou rsaas© nt s of ship 
losses# An article in Sgapawer # Navy League saagaslns# in 
discussing the congressional and other criticise over news 
policies and the Savy*» entire strategy in the Pacific# 
opined that this “clamor , . . goaded and worried*' the Navy 
into prematurely a a fio uaeistg the sinking of the Ho rnet when 
it was “certain that no Jap eye actually witnessed her end# 
and the announcement might easily have coat the* blood or 
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life of many a U.5. 



sailor. 
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In August 1942* Adair al Bopburn. the first director 
of the Office of Public delations in its now status under 
the Secretary of the Havy, was named to be chairman of the 
Navy’s General Board. Picked as his successor was Captain 
Lei and P. Lovett©, The choice represented a decision on 
the part of Secretary Knox in favor of experience over 
rank. Captain Lovett© , it will be reawjjsabered , served first 
as press chief and then director of the old Public Rela- 
tions Branch in OKI. He returned to public relations 
duties from conun and at sea in February 1942 , serving as 
Assistant Director to Admiral Hepburn. 

Captain Lovett® immediately addressed himself to 
the overriding issue facing Navy public relations at the 
time. Ha told the press c “Your Government is trying to 
give you the facts — when they do not in any manner give aid 
and comfort to the enemy ... The good news am! the bad 
will be told.“ ilQ He still had some "rough-sledding * alt© ad 
before this issue was resolved. 

Shortly after be became director. Lovett© « at the 
suggestion of Secretary Knox, began the first of three 
tours around the nation for the specific purpose of elicit- 
ing opinions from the news media on how to improve the 
Navy’s public relations program. His first trip took him 
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throughout the Kiddle West* where be Iks Id many conference# 

with press end radio representative# and answered questions 

on news policy and the war in general. On subsequent tour# 

in the early fall, he traveled to the West Coast and along 

1 19 

the East Coast. 



Other .Personnel and Organisational Changes 

With Captain Lovettc moving up to the post of 
director, Comr.iander Bob Berry, who had bean acting as an 
assistant to Admiral Hepburn since Lovettc ' 3 arrival, 
became the Assistant Director of GX J R. Hie title vms 
changed to “Deputy Director” in October. Lieutenant Cora- 
manner w. G. (Slim) Beecher, Jr., USN, who also had a tour 
in the old Public Relations Branch from 19 38 to 1940 and 
then several sea commands, returned to OPR in early July 
and assumed Berry ' s former position of Assistant to the 
Director. Captain Love t be also appointed Lieutenant Com- 
mander R. D. Hill# the communique officer, to be his 
special assistant for liaison with Admiral King*# two 
staffs. Hill still prepared the naval communique o , but 
now worked independently from the Press Section. 

Another significant personnel change occurred in 
August whan Paul Smith, the erstwhile editor and general 
manager of the San Francisco Chronicle, suddenly resigned 
fro sn the Bavy and his position as head of the Pres# Section, 
to take a similar job with OWI. The unpredictable Smith 
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quit OW1 throe month® later to enlist in the Marine Corps 
as a private. Selected to replace him as head of CPU's 
Press Section was lieutenant K. Marvin McCarthy, US I®# who 
had served as a press officer in tho section since the 
start of the war. 

In November* Lieutenant Commander William L. 

Huggins* Jr., U3l£l, relieved Lieutenant Cotnaander Bernrieder 

as head of the Naval Districts Section. In December* 

Lieutenant Max Miller, USiSX, author of .1 .Covy.r. ...thg. ..Mat r - 

front and other novels, reported for duty in the Magazine 

Section. Tha writer had been training recruits in 

Shcepshoad Bay, Sew York, when he was "discovered" by ths 

Magazine Section, "which took immediate steps to put his 

1 20 

talents to work for public relations." 

The year 1942 saw the creation of throe new 
sections and the loss of an old one in the Office of Public 
Relations. Ona of the new sections was formed out of the 
Pictorial Section, which now concentrated only on still 
photography and art. In the fall, a separate Combat 
Photography Section was set up to supplement the work of 
Navy photographers and civilian war correspondents. It has* 
bean recognized for some time that photographic coverage of 
the Navy's war role left much to be desired. Accordingly, 
the combat photography program begun a year earlier was 
expanded to include ten field units consisting of one 
photographic officer, two enlisted motion picture 
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pho t cx; r *phe r a and one still photographer. The teams were 
trained in flaw York by March of Titne, Inc., with Louis 
Do Fiocheraont . the producer of the newsreel# serving as 
advisor. They were then assigned to the fleets* naval 
forces and other naval activities. Lieutenant Carlton 
Mitchell# dr., USJR# formerly with the Carl Byior public 
relations firm in Stow York* who had supervised combat 
photography in the Pictorial Section for the last year, was 
chosen to head the new section. 

Th® decision to upgrade the navy's photographic 
coverage of the war coincided with the promulgation of 
General Order 179, which replaced General Order 96 on 
August 26# 1942# as the governing document for th® photo” 
graphing of naval subject!. The revision was much laor* 
flexible. It canceled the “carte blanch” authority which 
naval officers had in the past to halt pictur«”taking on 
naval installations at any sjoment they believed security 
was being violated. They now could interfere only if they 
had definite reason to believe that such photography would 
pass oat of naval control or jurisdiction before it could 
be reviewed. Tha new directive made clear that all Kevy 
photographs taken by commercial photographers, including 
war correspondents# had to be forwarded to OPR for security 
review. Further# photographs showing damage or loss of 
O.S. Navy combat ships or classified fleet operations had 
to be routed via the office of the Commander in Chief, 
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U.S. Fleet. 

In early August, a new section — Special Events— 
had been added to moot a need for community relations 
services. One of its first assignments was to establish 
liaison with the Navy League in making plans for the forth- 
coming Navy Day celebrations. The section also obtained 
Navy speaker® for civilian audiences and handled tours, 
exhibits and other promotional projects, including ones on 
behalf of the Navy Relief Society. Its first director was 
Lieutenant Commander Frank J. Courtney# USN3 . 

In the fall# another new section — Review— was 
created. This section was established to more effectively 
accomplish security review of all types of copy and 
manuscripts referring to the Navy# thereby centralising in 
one section the clearance of material formerly handled by 
the various sections to which it pertained. Review also 
took over the teak of clearing speeches by naval personnel 
to insure conformance with policy and the protection of 
naval security matters# and maintained liaison with the 
Office of Censorship and CWX on classified matters. 

Lieutenant Commander Victor Blakeslee transferred from his 
position as head of the Hag a si ns Section to take over 
Review; and Lieutenant Commander Walter Karig# USKS# 
reported to OPR to replace Blakeslee in *taga*ine. During 
the first three weeks of its existence# over SCO manuscripts# 
press stories# magaaiaa articles# radio scripts. 
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advertising copy and speeches wer® channeled through the 
Review Section. 

Tlie section lost to OPR daring the year was the one 
headed by Rear Admiral Henry A. Wiley that began in the 
fall of 1941 aa “Industrial Morale" and later assumed the 
title of "Board for Production Awards." In July 1942. 
Secretary Knox established a new Incentive Division 
directly under hia control to supervise the coordination of 
Kavy liaison with the civilian defense industry. He 
appointed Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, USN (Retired) . as 
chief of the division, while Admiral Wiley became Chairman 
of the Board of Awards. 

The Incentive Division was tasked with improving 

the Navy's labor relations, which were not very good at the 

start of the war. It was organized into three sections. 

The first, called Creative Material Production, dealt in 

the areas of production and labor incentive. It released 

data on war materials directly to war industry companies, 

lotting them and their employees know how their particular 

products performed in combat situations. The second 

section. Operations, was involved in plant visits and 

rallies, tours of wer plants by naval heroes, civic 

meetings and other special activities. The third section, 

Prose, handled liaison with the labor press and forwarded 
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material to industrial house organs. 

The creation of the Incentive Division removed a 
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function froea the Office of Public .delations in Washington, 
hut the naval district public relations officers retained 
their responsibilities in the area of industrial morale. 

For instance, they handled all liaison with Army public 
relations officers surrounding joint Array-Navy Production 
Award ceremonies and in many cases issued press releases 
and other material connected with these presentations- In 
the fall of 1942, Brigadier General Robert I*. Den ig, USMC, , 
Director of the Marine Corps Division of Public Relations, 
represented the Navy Department in an extensive tour of 
companies whose production records were named outstanding. 

It will be recalled that in August 1940 the Public 
Relations Branch of OS I moved to larger and more accessible 
quarters on the first floor near the main entrance to the 
Navy Department Building. The rapid expansion in numbers 
of personnel in OPR following the commencement of hostil- 
ities necessitated still another move two years later. 

This time, with the exception of the Arts sub-section which 
remained in the Lars Anderson Mansion, the office began 
occupying the "zero wing* at the extreme eastern end of the 
Navy building. Easy accessibility was retained, since 
there was a separata entrance at this end of the building. 
The move actually was not completed until mrch of 1943, 

On April 30, 1942, a major Navy organisational 
change took place when Secratary Knox established a 
separate Air Operational Training Commend reporting directly 
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to the N*vy Department in Washington. Tbs stop wag part of 
the policy shift in the S9*vy in 1942 to concentrate on 
building aircraft carriers instead of ia ora battleships and 
to generally upgrade the role of naval air power, A rear 
admiral# headquartered in Jacksonville# Florida, was 
assigned as Chief of Air Operational Training# with subsid- 
iary commands scattered throughout the country. 

The now setup required changes in the Navy’s public 
relations organisation «s well. “Flight" public relations 
officers assigned to the various air commands now func- 
tioned directly under their station colanders and the 
Office of Public Relations in Washington instead of under 
the naval district public relations officers as they had in 
the past. The Naval Districts Section of OPit supervised 
their activities in dost coordination with the Bureau of 
Aeronautics? and an Aviation Assistant to the Director of 
Public Relations, Lieutenant Robert A. Winston# U5M# was 
assigned as a special liaison officer. The change in 
effect placed naval air public relations in a special 
status which it has maintained to the present day# with 
officers assigned to conduct air public relations activ- 
ities normally being naval aviators rather than public 
information specialists. A detailed "Guido for Flight 
Public Relations" was issued on August 1# 1942# setting 
forth directives covering Pro-Flight and naval aviation 
publicity. 
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Another change in navy public relation* occurred on 
September 23* 1942* when the Bureau of navigation (later 
redesignated the Bureau of naval Personnel) established its 
own Public Relations Division. The move had been recom- 
mended in August by a survey teem from the firm of Eooz, 
Pry* Alien & Hamilton* which had been retained to help 
streamline the bureau's administration of the Havy's man- 
power resources. The study groijp pointed out that the 
bureau had a "profound effect" on public relations in the 
sea service. *ii ext to the degree of success in combat 

operations* ... the policies and methods employed in 
handling the personnel of the Navy are the most important 
single factor in determining what the public thinks of the 
Mavy. 

When the war began* tbs Bureau of navigation was 
flooded with inquiries from the public* press* members of 
Congress and other governs sent agencies. Xt was ill- 
prepared to handle this volume of questions and soon gained 
a reputation for being "rather indifferent" to such 
requests for information. In early 1942* when the Office 
of Public Relations instituted its "beat system" of 
covering wavy bureaus and offices in Washington* many of 
these queries were answered by officers from its Press 
Section. However* these young OPR officers came to be 
considered "nuisances" by many senior officers in the 
Bureau of navigation* who resented their aggressiveness in 
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seeking out details of personnel policies. 

Upon creation of the bureau’s Public Relations 
Division# resentment over the intrusion into personnel 
matters by public relations officers gradually disappeared; 
and the Bureau of Personnel became more responsive to the 
public needs. A naval reserve lieutenant commander who had 
been a lawyer in civilian life was appointed to head the 
new division. Ha was assisted by four other officers and 
two enlisted men along with stenographers. 

In addition to answering queries and furnishing 

news about the bureau and Navy personnel information to 

OPR# the division assumed responsibility for the naming of 

ships and designation of their sponsors; the preparation of 

the Bureau of Naval Personnel Bulletin (later renamed ft.ll 

Hands) and a daily bulletin for the information of officers 

within the bureau called "The BuPers Daily Register"; the 

operation of a congressional information service; and the 

supervision of a Documentary Photography Section# whose 

function was "to obtain and assemble for the permanent 

records of the Bureau documentary portrait photographs of 
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Naval personnel especially active in the war." 

The U.S. Coast Guard took steps to upgrade its 
public relations program in the summer of 1942 also* with a 
directive on the subject being disseminated to the service 
by the Coast Guard Commandant. A year earlier# Captain 
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Ellis Reed-Kill, as Public Relations Officer of the Coast 
Guard stationed at headquarters in Washington, was tha only 
officer in the entire service performing the function full" 
tiiaa. lie had one civilian assistant. By late September 
1942, two junior officers were added to his staff, but one 
operated out of Hew York. There were plans to assign three 
others to Hew York, two each to Boston and Chicago end one 
to each of the other continental Coast Guard Districts. 
Since the Coast Guard had been transferred to D.S. Wavy 
control in Kovemher 1941, all of its public relations 
activities came under the jurisdiction of the respective 
naval district public relations officers. Any Coast Guard 
release or statement had to be cleared through them or the 
Office of Public Relations in Washington. 

Marin© Corps public relations also was under the 
cognisance of OPR and the naval districts, in accordance 
with a directive issued by the Secretary of the Navy on 
•July 24, 1942. however, the Marines — with a small but 
aggressive public relations org an 1 sat ion— ope r a ted more 
independently of the Havy than did the Coast Guard. In 
late summer of 1942, there were five Marine public rela- 
tions officers attached to Headquarters of the Marine Corps 
in Washington under General Dcnig. Most of them woro young 
second lieutenants who ware being trained for field 
assignments. As they moved on, they were replaced on the 
headquarters staff by new second lieutenants who likewise 
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served on apprenticeship in public relations. 

The Marine Corps Division of Public lie lotions was 
organized differently from the Kavy OPR. There wore no 
separate sections; each of the five officers performed 
general duties. There also were five regional public 
relations offices — in Philadelphia. Kew York, Atlanta. 
Chicago and San Francisco. These were manned by one public 
relations officer with a single assistant, usually a second 
lieutenant. In addition, the Corps assigned non- 
commissioned officers as "Public Relations Sergeants" to 
local recruiting stations throughout the country. 

By th® summer of 1942, the famed Marine Combat 
Correspondent program was fully operative, too. The 
program was begun after the fall of Hake Island and the 
Philippines, engagements in which th© Corps was "placed in 
a very embarrassing position of having practically no 
information to feed to the press of any kind. " This 
experience led to the recruitment of newspapermen and news 
photographers who had a "minimum of two years* experience 
for assignment to Marins detachments outside the continental 
United States as enlisted Combat Correspondents. These 
journalists were sent through regular training at Parris 
Island, brought back to the Division of Public Relations 
for a brief indoctrination, and then dispatched in pairs as 
reporter-photographer teams to the combat units. The first 
stories and pictures generated by these Marine fighting 
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cor ro spender* t s c ame out of Guadalcanal. 

Karin© Corps headquarters was somewhat concerned in 
the fall of 1942 over what it considered to bo a lack of 
cooperation on the part of naval district public relations 
officers in the clearance of Karine press material. In the 
words of Kajor George T. Van tier Ho* f. an assistant to 
General Denig in tbs Division of Public Relations# there 
were certain incidences in which Marine stories “were 
turned over to the L'avy Department Public Relations man in 
the field and have perhaps not received as sympathetic 
consideration as possible." The bone of contention was 
that assertions by Karine officers that specific material 
did net violate censorship rules wsre not being given 
proper credence. 

On July 30# 1942. the President signed into law a 
bill creating a Woman's Reserve in the Wavy. The WAVES, as 
they caxno to be known, from their very beginning affected 
the Eavy's public relations program in one way or another. 
OPR was deluged with requests for photographs of uniform© 
to be worn by the distaff Havy members almost before the 
ink on the President's signature was dry. Initial release 
of those photographs was made in Washington with consider- 
able ceremony. In October, the Bureau of Uaval Personnel 
requested assistance from OPR in bringing up to strength 
the lagging recruiting quotas for the Women's Reserve 
officer training program. And in atovemfesr# the first WAVE 
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public relations officers began reporting to various naval 
coraraand®. Insign Kona Baldwin* "JSKR, former mestber of the 
Washington bureau of the Hew York Times . joined the Press 
Section of 0P& on Koveaber 6 to handle press matters 
related to the Worsen* s Reserve. 

After the initial expansion following Pearl Harbor* 
the number of personnel in th® Office of Public Relations 
leveled off at a fairly constant figure* On July 1, there 
was a total of 145, again exclusive of branch office per- 
sonnel in Hew York. This figure dropped to 135 in October, 
reflecting the loss of the Industrial Morale Section. Of 
these* fifty-six ware officers (five Regular and fifty-one 
reserve) , sixty-two wore civilians and seventeen ware 
enlisted men. By the middle of fitoveraber 1943* there ware 
215 naval officers serving in public relations in the naval 
districts* air commands* and fleet and overseas forces. 
Again, as a yaar ago, the vast majority of these were in 
the continental United States. There still were only two 
officers attached to the fleets in the Pacific, and the 
Atlantic Fleet was now without a public relations officer 
at all. 127 



Spag.1,41. Ei&lis Toola.. JLyJ&JLsmi 

Weekly Press Seminars— regularly scheduled “off- 
the-record* discussion periods for members of the Kavy 
Department press corps— were begun in th® summer of 1942 
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by OPR, These meeting*; proved to be extrema ly popular with 
the media representative a, since t)xsy provided background 
information of a confidential nature which could not be 
released but nevertheless gave thsra a sense of understanding 
of the Navy's wartime problem*. Rules for the seminar were 
rigid* no notes ware to be taken; all information was to be 
treated as confidential end not to be relayed to a second 
parson; and there was to be no continuation of tho discus- 
sion following each nweting. In other words, any question 
could b» asked but not one answer was to be printed or 
repeated, Naval speakers were scheduled to talk on 
specific aspects of the war and naval operations in general. 

The sessions also were used to further explain and clarify 

1 2S 

security and other information policies. 

Another public relations tool instituted in 1942 

was an internal one. Beginning on November 1, the Naval 

Districts Section published a monthly Public Relations 

Bulletin "to aid Public Relatione Officers of the navy, 

Karine Corps and Coast Guard in carrying out their duties 

in coordination with each other, and in conformity with the 

general policy of the Office of Public Relations, Navy 
129 

Department. 

During 1942, media and public interest in anyone 
or anything directly connected with combat was at a peak. 
Navy »\un returning from battle areas, for instance, ware 
much in demand for radio and press interviews. The field 
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public relations officers were kept quite busy with 

arrangements for such participation by naval personnel, 

since all interviews for both officers and enlisted men had 

to ba channeled through the nearest public relations 

office. In addition, if a radio appearance— as most of 

them did — concerned a man's experience at sea, still t ary 

actions, or Wavy, Harina Corps or Coast Guard operations 

since the war started, a written script had to be reviewed 

130 

for security and policy in advance of broadcast. 

Numerous requests for exhibition of war materials, 

both ours and the enemy's, sent back frota tlie combat zones 

also were received by the summer of 1942. To fill these 

requests, Admiral Hepburn asked the Kavy bureaus to make 

available to OPR such items as Japanese two-man submarines, 

1 31 

life rafts used by naval aviators, and enemy war planes. 

In late September, another naval district public 

relations officers conference was held in Washington — this 

time, however, for only the first through ninth naval 

districts. The western districts were not included duo to 

the wartime travel restrictions. Representatives from each 

section of OPR, the Office of Censorship, the Army bureau 

of Public Relations, Marine Corps and Coast Guard Public 

13? 

Relations Divisions, and GW! addressed the group. 

One subject to which partial publicity was given by 
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tha Kavy during 1942 despite the fact that it might have 
been of some value to the enemy v as tho launching oi new 
ships. Whether or not to reieaso information on new con- 
struction was discussed immediately after Pearl Harbor alone 
with the other security measures. Secretary Knox admitted 
•t that time that the enemy would benefit from such 
publicity; hut hie view, which prevailed, was that it would 
be more valuable for morale purposes to have the American 
public know that we were striking back from the war 
production standpoint. 

Security precautions on many aspects of the new 

construction program remained quit* rigid, however. A 

directive by the Secretary of the fciavy issued on March 30, 

1942, retained tha prewar ban on visiting by the general 

public to ship® either in the building or conversion 

process. Further, all information and photographs 

regarding now construction or conversion of submarines, 

destroyers, cruisers, aircraft carriers and battleships 

was to be classified as confidential and not re leased 

unless specifically authorised by the Secretary of the 
133 

Kavy. In a clarification of this directive issued to 

public relations officer® a month later, the policy was not 
quite so restrictive. All publicity about ship 
coggaissiojiinga was prohibited and that concerning conver- 
sions had to be referred to Washington. Launchings, how- 
ever, could be publicized during a period of six days prior 
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to th© actual day of launching, provided such publicity was 

strictly limited to the ceremonial aspects of th© occasion 

134 

end only general information about the ship was released. 

The security issue about ship launching* car* to 

the fora again in early April, however, when Canadian naval 

intelligence sources made available to the Commandant 

Thirteenth Kaval District in Seattle a list of U.6. naval 

vessels recently launched, which had been compiled front 

American press reports. The district commandant relayed 

this list to Admiral Hepburn with the somewhat caustic 

comments "Inasmuch as Canada allows no publicity concerning 

it# launchings, it is a matter of sows interest to observe 

the amount of detail ... it is still possible to obtain 

from the public press regarding naval launchings in the 

135 

United States. " 

Admiral Hepburn* s reply to this letter was signif- 
icant in that it represents one of the few cases found by 
the author of definite evidence that public relations 
considerations ware a major factor in determining llavy 
release of information policies early in the war. The 
Admiral stated that when tbs directive on publicity for isew 
ship construction was in the process of being prepared, it 
had been proposed to flatly prohibit launching publicity of 
any nature. The Office of Public Relations argued against 
this restriction on th@ following basis* 
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Having in mind th® state of public morale and naval 
public relations* this Office advised against such a 
step at this tiros* pointing out that all launchings for 
a considerable period would involve only ships publicly 
authorized by Congress* the laying of whoso keels had 
been publicized* and the rates of construction rather 
accurately announced before the sudden outbreak of 
war .136 

In the s«roa letter* it was mentioned that CPU did 
advise certain specific restrictions on launching publicity 
along with the complete ban on commissioning publicity 
previously cited* It also was stated that further 
restrictions on launching publicity could be expected when 
ships not publicly authorized by Congress were built* 
eventually leading to a future total ban on publicity for 
launchings as well as commissionings. 

In late summer of 1942* plans wore made toy various 

government agencies and representatives of labor and 

management throughout the country to give war industry 

workers special recognition for their contributions to the 

war effort on the forthcoming Labor Day, September 7. The 

occasion was tailor-iaade for ship launchings and other 

ceremonies connected with th® Mavy * s shipbuilding program. 

Accordingly, Secretary Knox authorized and encouraged as 

many launching and keel-laying observances as could 

possibly be scheduled for the Labor Day celebrations. Th® 

ban on public visiting was even to be lifted so that 

families of shipyard workers could be invited to attend the 
137 



events. 
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liaval district public relations officers were 
directed to extend full cooperation to the business and 
labor representatives in making arrangement® for fcha Labor 
Day ceremonies and to assist the news media in gaining full 
coverage of than* compatible with security. A general press 
release announcing tha mass launchings and keel layings was 
issued by OPR on August 30. So complete list of names of 
ships was given out* but the districts could publish ship 
names involved in their own ceremonies. 

In late September* an oxtensiva public relations 

campaign was conducted by the Navy surrounding the 

launching in Boston of the new Loxington . which replaced 

th® carrier of the same name that was lost in the Battle of 

the Corel Sea. Thu campaign was tied in with a massive 

recruiting drive for aviation cadets and enlisted air 

personnel. The theme, ”B® a 1942 Minute Man — Join the 

Lexington Volunteers* " was emphasised. Congratulatory 

messages ware solicited from the mayors of twenty-eight 

communities named Lexington* along with gubernatorial 

proclamations and similar endorsements from community 

leaders. Naval speakers were scheduled* window display 

contests arranged* and radio interviews with personnel front 

13B 

the former Lexington set up. The effort represented the 
first truly coordinated and creative public relations 
initiative by the Navy since th® start of the war. 
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The first year of hostilities for the United States 
w«* primarily a naval war* Except for the delaying action 
in the Philippine* and the ground coaibat in the Sole® on 
Islands lata in the sc^xmx of 1'342* a*ost of tlw* fighting 
either took place on the high «•-&» or originated froa there 
as did the Doolittle Tokyo raids. 

Crippled hy the sneak attack on Feaxi Harbor, the 
Davy operated on a shoestring capability in the first 
ssonths of the war and concentrated on keeping the «iWK*y in 
the dark on any information which might conceivably help 
hlsu Zt was inevitable that this e&phasis on security was 
to run at cross purposes with the public’s eagerness to 
know and the press' aggressiveness to tell what was 
happening. As a result, the sea service absorbed the brunt 
of public and pr--.es criticisa of war news policies during 
the first year of the conflict, primarily for its delay® in 
announcing ship losses* 

By year’s end, however, there ware faint stirrivvgs 
of a more positive public relations stance by the Davy. 
Kiser Davis — the Devil’s advocate, so to spa ak-~ forced 
speedier revelations of ship losses and dassage; and the 
status of aviators in the naval hierarchy was upgraded by 
the policy decision in June to build aircraft carriers 
rather than battleships. What her by nature or by long 
experience at fighting for a proper niche in the Kavy, the 
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airmen seemed to bu aore public relations conscious than 
their surface and submarine colleagues. This was also true 
of their counterparts in the Array. 

hut the evolutionary process is a slow one . The 
Kavy public relations ship still had "shoal waters" to 
navigate. However* the war began to take a new turn with 
the invasion of Worth Africa on November 3, 1942. With the 
ensuing land battles taking away much of the nows spotlight 
from sea engagements* tbs wavy was able to focus on 
improving its public relations program minus certain of the 
severe pressures it encountered during the first twelve 
months of the war. 
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KOT £8 TO CHAPTER III 



^U.S. Navy tteparfcirent # Of tie® of Information# 
Liaison Branch* „ .Ctelflflfl ...agy., .<UL3£agl& 

HxljU* KAYS* P-3Q24 (Washington, Jam 5* 1967) , 1. 

2 Saam«jl I. Resenman# *6. # 

Mart (R*w York# 1950) * 

10 j 513# quoted in Lamar S. Mack ay# "Lo&ea&ic Operation* of 
the Office of war Information in World War IX* " unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation# university of Wisconsin# 1966# p. 137. 
Hereafter cited as Kackay* “QWI. * 

^Washington XiMiMZ^£SaA* December 11# 1941. 

4 Meckay* “OtfX# " 187-38. 

5 

ijf.S. Office of Facts and Figures# "Report on Poll 
Taken to Xhrfcermina Public Demand for Additional Information 
About Pearl Harbor# * January 16* 1942# contained in Q.S. 
Kavy Department# Office of Information, “Historical Records 
of the Wavy Office of Information# 1919-1951# * Jc8> Order 
6X-A-2740, Item 10* Box 156# Washington National Records 
Center# Suit land* Md. Hereafter cited e* “Philibert 
Collection. ■ 

6 Z?oscn»a»# o p> , . cit . . cited in Mackey# “OWI, ** 185* 

7 

Robert Humphreys# “Hew Tour 2'fews is Censored," 

September 26* 1942# p. 114. Here- 
after cited as “Hews is Censored. * 

S Xbid . 

9 

Navy Department press releases. December 1© and 
27# 1941# Philibert Collection# Box 152. 

10 

Ltr. , Secretary of tbs Navy to Naval District 
Commandants. Dece&ber 17# 1941 (Serial 411217). U.S. wavy 
Department, Office of Public Relations# General File 
(EM-117) # Record Croup 80# War Records Branch. Naval 
Records Section# National Archives# Washington# D.C. 
Hereafter cited as “Record Group 80. ’* 

^Washington Evening Star. December 11# 1941. 

12 

“Censorship# 1919-1941# * a chronological log' on 
censorship, Philibert Collection# Box 155. 
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i3 Chieago In * December 10, 1041. 

^"Establishing the Office of Censorship and 
Prescribing its Functions and Duties, “ Executive Order 
8035, December 19, 1941, contained in file "Directives, 
Octotoer-Decerribsr, 1941, " Philibert Collection, Box 155. 

^■’•'Kewa is Censored," l?ff. 

i6 U.S. Office of Censorship, Code of Wert-lrsc 
jSqe .J fehg,.. irni£j££&J££M J&A (Washington, January IS, 
1942), 2. Hereafter cited as S&XtimXJtili£LJZ^* 

17 

"Instructions Governing Release of Information on 
Merchant Ships," undated directive issued by the Kavy 
Office of Public Relations to All District Commandants 
(Less bine) , contained in file "January-March, 1942 , ” 
Philibert Collection. Box 156. 




19 U.S. Bureau of tha Budget, J&fc&fcSJU a£ 

Mae. (Washington, 1946). 20C~08. See also, Naokay, "OW2, " 
50-51, and “Mews is Censored." 113. 

Capt. Harold B. Say, mm (Rut.), personal 
interview, Washington, D.C., Juno 13. 1968. Hereafter 
cited as "Say Interview. " As a lieutenant. Captain Say was 
a security review officer in the Press Section of OPR and 
later headed a separate Security Review Section in that 
office. 
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Michael Bar rock and Joseph P. Dorn, "Davis and 
Goliath* The OWI and Its Gigantic Assignment." Harpcr/.q. 
Magazine . 186: 227-20 (February 1943) . The primary 
information agencies to be coordinated by OFF were the 
Office of Government Reports. Division of Information of 
the Office of Emergency Management. Office of the 
Coordinator of Information, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter -American Affairs and the Office of Civilian Defense. 

*>2 

Manse., Adlai E. Stevenson to "Colonel Knox," 
January 8. 1942 (Serial 420108) , Record Group 30, Box 423. 

23 

Memo. , Lt. Crndr. Wallace S. Wharton, USSR, to 
Cmdr. Robert W. Berry, USB, December 31, 1941, Philibert 
Collection, Box 155. 

24 

Mem©., Lt. Casdr. Wallace S. Wharton, UStiR, to 
Director of Public Relations, January 3, 1942, ibid - , 

Box 1S6. 
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25 

T. I. Me rta, personal interview, Washington, 

D.C., April 16, I960* Hereafter cited as “Marts 
Interview* “ 

26 Tho first Kavy Communique of the war actually was 
issued on December 10, 1941 (He lane Philibert, "History of 
JUSvy public Relational# * 4, Philibert Collection. Box 1S7 
/see n. 7, Chapter I /) . 

27 

An undated “Communique Follow-up Sheet#* contained 
in file “January-Marah, 1942," ibid . , Box 156* 

23 0.8. Navy Department , Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, Kaval History Division, “United States 
Naval Administration in World War II, " unpublished 
narrative history of Headquarters, Commander in Chief, U.S . 
Fleet, Vol. 1, Book 2, pp. 158-59. This series of naval 
command histories, contained in the Navy Department 
Library, Washington, D.C., is hereafter cited as 
“Administrative Historic a, * followed by the pertinent 
command title. 

29 

Me .to. , Secretary of the Kavy to All Chiefs of 
Bureaus and Offices, December 17, 1941, U.S. Navy Depart- 
ment, Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Naval 
History Division, Operational Archives Branch, Classified 
Files of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations and 
Files of the General Board, Series 441. 

30 

Ltr., Director of Public Relations to Secretary 
of the Navy, January 10, 1942 (Serial 420103), Record Group 

80, Box 422. 

31 

Memo., Frank Knox to AH Chiefs of Bureaus and 
Offices, January 10, 1942, .Ifaj-d . 

32 

Ltr., Frank Knox to Theodore G. Jcshin, 

February 14, 1942, Frank Knox Papers, Manuscript Section, 
Library of Congress, Washington, B.C. Hereafter cited as 
“Knox Papers. * 

33 

“Press vs. the Navy," jftttE NMttSJt # February 23, 

1942, p. 56. 

34 

Navy Department memorandum for the press, 

February 13, 1942, contained in file “January -March. 1942,“ 
Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

35 

Memo., Frank Knox to RAdm. Arthur J. Hepburn, 

USM, February 5, 1942, ibid . 
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^Various Office of Public Relations and Secretary 
of th« navy latter® and maza or and a, ipid. 

37 

Man ».. Frank E. Mason to Cspt. Lei and P. Lovette* 
USK, September 5. 1342* ibid . 

3A 

°Ltr. , Lt. Cmclr. Paul C. Smith, USSR, to "Colonel 
Frank Knox,** September 26* 1942* ibid . Smith's objection* 
cantered around his considered need for Navy public 
relations officers to identify psychologically with young 
officers and men who were fighting the war. 

39 

George H. Manning* "Lovette Say s Navy Press 
Releases Must Be Factual, " ugitar & J^Ubilsllftg* August 1, 
1942* p. 5. 



41 

Memo.* J. Harrison Hartley to Director, Office of 
Public Relations* 00H-3 (299), March 6, 1942, PhiHbort 
Collection* Box 156. 

42 

Memo.* J. Harrison Hartley to Capt. Leland P. 
Lovetts* USN, OOR-3 (306) * April 6* 1942, i&id.. 

43 

U.S. Navy Departmant, Office of Public Relations, 
article prepared for publication in Radio Annual * 1943, 
ibid. 

44 Lt. Cmdr. * Victor F. Blake sice* USE* (Rat.), 

"Mag a a inti a and Kavy Public Relations," remarks made before 
a conference of naval district public relations officers 
(First through Ninth Maval Districts) , Washington, D.C. . 
September 29, 1942* recorded in raiweographud minutes of 
conference* p. 129, Ibid . Hereafter cited as "1942 PRO 
Conference . " 

45 

In addition to the references cited in notes 
36-44 above* various otfrar letters, ruemoranda, news 
releases* information sheets and personnel directories 
contained in ibid.. . Boxes 155 and 156, were consulted in 
coining the above data on personnel changes and new 
functions in OPR in early 1942. 

46 Th© naval abbreviation for Commander in Chief* 
U.S. Fleet, at the time of Admiral King's appointment to 
th* post was "CIRCUS. " Hot liking the phonetic connotation 
of this short title. King immediately changed the abbrevia- 
tion to "COM INCH" (“The Sfavy and the Kavy. " Fortune . 

26*176, August 1942). 
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47 Vinc«nt Davis, The, . (Chapel Kill# 
H.C., 190?) # 159. 

4 si RMa. Julius A. Furer, OSH (Ret.), Miai&iJLlLgfttliaa 
o f ..±he..-lg»e y-top arti»nt i n. li r ar Id Jisr.. IX (Washincjtan, 1959), 
77. 



49 

M»rtt Interview. 

50 

Furer# gsu. „gj.t . 

5 *Cmdr. Harold Bradley Bay, USSR, "Censorship and 
Security# * U *£ . .IiftV.al, 79*136 (1953). 

52 

Furer, *au~JCA&> 

53 

Ltr. , Raleigh Warner to Mrs. Frank Knox, 

March 29, 1949, Knox Papers, Box 1. 

tZA 

RAdra. Robert W. Berry, US K (Ret.), telephone 
interview, March 17, 1970. 

5,> Say Interview. 

56 

Ltr., Frank Knox to Will II. Hays, November 24, 
1942, Knox Papers, Box 1. 

57 

“News is Censored," 17. See also, Byron Price, 
"Censorship and Common Sense," an address before the annual 
me© tiny of the Southern Nevapap* r Publishers Association, 
Hot Springs, Ark., September 28, 1942 (s mimeographed copy 
is contained in Philibert Collection, Box 156 ) t and Roger 
Kafka, "Publication Rot Recommended," Sae- power. 3r 13 
(September 1943) . 

J ®Say Interview. 

59 

Ernest J. King and Walter Muir Whitehill, Fleet 

Adair, All ..(SingLV. A, , IlftYAl ftffiCa&fl , 1st ed. (Hew York, 1952} , 

652. 



60 "R©ws is Censored," 114. 

ul Maa»o. , J. W. Thomas, Jr., Office of Naval Intel- 
ligence (Gp-16~F-7) , to Director of Public Relations, 
January 15, 1942, U.S. Navy Department, Office of Informa- 
tion, Administrative Files, Job Order 63-A-250S, Item 1. 
Box 76, Washington Rational Records Center# Suit land, Mri. 
Hereafter cited as "01 Administrative Piles." 
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62 

Naval message, Director of Public Relations to 
All District Commandants (loss Sine)* January 16* 1942* 
Philibert Collection* Box 156. 

63 Lt. Cfltdr. Paul C. Smith, USSR, "*avy Department 
Meteor srtd at* to the Press* * January 17, 1942* contained in 
file "January-Karch. 1942*" Philibert Collection. Box 156. 

^ 4 Hr. Price was quoted in a special "Navy Depart” 
is® nt Dote to Managing Editors* “ February 4* 1942, ibid . 

Byron Prices “Censorship and Common Sense" (sae 

n. 57). 



^Kafke, "Publication Mot Recoweee nded, * 15. 

Lfcr. * Secretary of the Davy to Cotasaandante All 
Continental Naval Districts* OOR-6(1733) * February 23* 

1942* Philibert Collection* Box 156. 

^ S f*tr. * Director of Public Relations to Commandants 
All Naval Districts, Dess Sixteen. OOR-6{1873) * March 10, 
1942, jjaM. 

69 

Memo. * Director of Public Relations to All 
District Public Relations Officers* OOR~2(2738) * March 30, 
1942. JM£- 

70 "Mews is Censored," 114. 

7 ^”Tbe Mavy end the Kavy, * yoytune . 26 t 69-70 
(August 1942) . 

7 Various letters from Director of Public Relations 
to Commandant a of the Naval Districts. May 2 to December 31* 
1942, Philibert Collection* Box 156. 

73 

Naval message* Secretary of the Navy to All Ships 
and Stations (AUTAV 114, 042054), June 3, 1942, ibid . 

74 

Metro. , Director, Office of Public Relations to 
Secretary of the Navy, CGR~A{2176) , July 17, 1942, £&£&• 

75 i$ 0 » o. , It, Czsdr. James G. Stahlraan, US MR, to All 
District Public Relations Officers, OOR-6US53). March 7, 
1942, 

76 

Mane., Cmdr. Wallace S. Wharton, UWMR, to Adlai E. 
Stevenson, January 29, 1942, i bid . 
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77 

Ltr. . Director of Public Re let ions to 
Secretary of tha Navy, GOR-A (352) , March 13, 1942, 
ibid . 



7( W 

79 

itiew York Tinea . March 12, 1942. 

50 

U.S. Office of Facts and Figure# press release 
(Off-9), March 10, 1942. Philibert Collection, Box 136. 

51 

"Wavy Releases Casualty Lists. " Levy Department 
press release. May 2, 1942, contained in file "Casualties. 
ibid . 

Administrative Histories, Coriander in Chief, u.s. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, 396-403, p&s&in . 

^Ltr. , Coraraander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, to 
Secretary of the Kftvy {director. Office of Public 
Relations), February 25, 1942 (Serial 0695), 01 Administra- 
tive Files, Job Order 76-A-2140, Item 2, Box 1. 

QA 

Ltr. , Secretary of the Navy to multiple 
addressees, April 23, 1942, Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

85 

Various letters and memoranda, XkiA* 

S6 

Albert liar ling, a review of Stanley Johnston’s 
Queen of the Flat-Tops (New York* E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1942), jlQR30^1igffl,,QiJft£tferly,. 19(395 (1942). 

&7 

Ltr., Cmdr. W. <3. Beecher, Jr., U3N, to Lt. Cndr. 
Waldo Brake, US NR. OOR-1 (8500), October 31, 1942, 

Philibert Collection, Box 156. See also, F. A. Reach, 

“Photo Coverage of the War by the Still Picture Pool, " 
JmitaaXiia.-0aiyjfaBx 20*311 (1943). 

q« 

New York £isR.8L, January 12, 1942. 

&9 

Elmer Davis, “Plow of war Information, “ Army .and 
Mavy Journal , special edition entitled "United States at 
Kart December 7, 1942 - December 7, 1943" (December 1943), 
222. 



90 

"Consolidating Certain War Information Functions 
into an Of fico of War Information, * Executive Order 9132, 
June 13, 1942. A copy is contained in file "May-August 
1942, * Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

31 OWI Regulation No. 1, July 19, 1942. ibid . 
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92 

Chari©* A. a. Thomson, Overseas Informatio n 
garvice of t he Shad, t ad Ft ate a dovar naaBat (Washington, 1S48) . 
21, quoted in Mackay, "OWI," 183. 

93 

Elmer Davis, "Report to the President, ** House 
Subcommittee on Government Operations, Hearing*. Government 
IniS&MiLiajl . Part 2, S8th Congress, 1st 
Session (1963), 231, quoted in ibid .. 178. Hereafter cited 
as Davis, •’Report." 

94 «ackay, "OWI, " 189-191. 

^CWI Regulation So. 2, September 9, 1942, 

Philibert Collection, box 156. 

Memo. , George Marvin to Director of Naval 
History, undated, jbl d. . Box 157. 

97 

Say Interview. 

GO 

Kafka, "Publication Not Recommended, * 13. 

99 

jffcrao* , CiT«dr . William M. Galvin, USiSR, to Director 
of Public Relations, March 11. 1942, Philibert Collection, 
Box 156. The OFF official was Allan Barth, who registered 
the complaint at one of the doily meetings of the Radio- 
Press Section of the Coordinator of Information. 

i00 Kafka, S£U-£it. 

i0 *Exc«zpt from U.S. Office of Facts and Figures 
report, “Madia of Public Opinion, " July 3. 1942, contained 
in undated and unsigned "Memorandum for the Director of 
Public Relations,” Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

102 

U.S. Navy Department, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, JTisJL & ,i?r&*i...&*DgQ&8hA5? (OPNAVIMST 
5530. 5A), Jum 1967, p. 19. 

* <*> 

4 Frank Thayer, 

(Chicago, 1944), 60, quoted in Mackay, ”OWI,” 196. 

i04 *The Truth, 100 Days Late, *’ an editorial in the 
Tulsa -Tribune. . September 18, 1942, quoted in memo. , 

Lt. Hugh R. Aw trey. USNR. to Director of Public Relations, 
October 1, 1942, Philibert Collection, Sox 156. Hereafter 
cited as "Aw trey Mesiorandum. ,J The subject of this lengthy 
memorandum was an analysis of newspaper comment about the 
l to.rlct.own communique. 
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10S S*ew York Sentessiber 17, 1942# quoted in 

fw trey >5e«orand**. 

106 0aah» 3fexliLJBkff.il4» S«pten<ber 17, 1942, 
xv '' Aw trey Memorandum. 

i mi 

"Censorship Justified," Long F*a®h (Calif,) 
JtOMUL^DalS^EXSS* September 17, 1942, i&i£. 

^ w ^KafX»# ’'duplication Hot Recomesaded , * 15. 

"Devi* and the iiavy," November 9, 

1942, p. 30. 

Elmer 9«vi« to &rs. Elmer Davis* 

October 9, 1942# quoted in Roger Burlingame, JC3&B 

^cjfccgLJYo.ttt., ,gh>„LlJte, Ma&.JLixm* ~.a,f...T: iMmx^MsUM (Philadelphia 
and New York, 1961) , 201-02. 

112 **sekay, "OW2, “ 192. 

^’beryle, "Report," 226, quoted in i&fcl. <• 192. 
114 "Davi« and the Navy. * op. cit.# 29. 
il5 D*vi»# "Report, " 227, quoted in Kackay, "Q*fZ# * 

193-94. 

116 

Jorosse S. Eruner, "OWI and the African Public#** 

ttthlis ,. l y# ?sl26 (1943). 

117 

Kafka, "Publication Rot Recosaraended, * 15. 

iiS Washingtor, Kv*L&iBg r J3&ar t . August 12, 1942. 

1 19 

U.S. Ravy Departiaent# Office of Public Relation*, 
»aval Districts Section, jS&JUfll «©• 1* 
November 1, 1942, p. 2, Philibert Collection, Box 156* 
Hereafter cited a* SIS ...millet in . 

12C £Sl> JEtolUfttAfi# 1C o. 2, December 1, 1942. p. 3, 

JUbti id. 

Cmdr. S —aaa l J. Singer, USN, "Savy * s 
Industrial Inesntive Program and Its Relation* to Public 
Halations Officers," 1942 PRO Conference, 94-96 (see 

n. 44) . 

122 "History of the Office of tha Special Assistant 
and Director of Public Information, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, " Administrative Histories, Bureau of Naval 
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Personnel, 155* 

x23 JCiija. . 159. 

124 c«pt. SlUs Reed-Hill, U$CG, “The Navy and Coast 
Guard Public Relations," 1942 PRO Conference, 9-14. 

Maj. George T. Van der Hoof, USMC, “Karin© Corps 
Public Relations,” i b id . . 133. 

A " Ihjd . , 141-42. All of the information provided 
in this section was taken from Major van der Hoef's remarks 
at the 1942 PRO Conference, pp. 136-142. 

127 

The foregoing data on public relations personnel 
and organisational changes in the svssasr and fall of 1942— 
with the exception of the circumstances surrounding the 
establishmont of the Public Relations Division of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel and the information about Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps public relations — was compiled from 
various letters, memoranda, personnel directories, and jg. 
Bulletins , iioa. 1 and 2, November l and Decehber 1, 1942, 
contained in Philibert Collection, Boxes 156 end 157. 

123 

A comprehensive file on the OPR Press Seminars, 
including biographical data on each Navy speaker, is 
contained in Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

129 

Wo. 1, November 1, 1942, p. i, 

ibid . 

130 

JLtr., Secretary of the Navy (Director, Office 
of Public Relations) to multiple addressees. 00R-3 (7511), 
October 31, 1942, ihjd . 

131 

;**£*>• , Director. Office of Public Relations, to 
Chiefs of All Bureaus, OOR-A (2207), July 27, 1942, ifcM. 

1 32 

1942 PRO Conference. 

133 

~ "Security Letter 1-42, " Secretary of the Navy to 
All Ships and Stations,” March 30. 1S42 (Serial 39216), 
Philibert Collection, Box 156. 

134 

Ltr«, Director of the Office of Public relations 
to Ccmr.andanis of All Naval Districts. Less Sixteen (Public 
Relations Officers). GOR-6 (2411), April 25, 1942, i&isi. 

13 *^ 

" Lt* . , Commandant, Thirteenth Naval District to 
Public Relations Officer, Navy Department, April 6, 1942 
(Serial 102006), ibid . 
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i Ltr*» Director# Office of Public Relations, to 
Commandant, Thirteenth Naval District. QOR-C (623). 

April 25, 1942# ibid . 

137 

Ltr., Secretary of the Navy to multiple 
addressees, August 12, 1942, 

1 3fl 

Various letters from Director, Office of Public 
Relations to All Naval District Public Relations Officers, 
August 20 to September 16, 1942, JUaisiU 



CHAPTER IV 



moa mrzmiva to ofieksive 

By Dec easber 7# 1942* the first anniversary of 
U.S. entry into the war, the military situation for the 
Allies had begun to change from a defensive to an offensive 
posture. African troops were advancing on Tunis* follow- 
ing the successful landings in Worth Africa in early 
November. Soviet armies had launched a powerful counter- 
offensive after halting the Germans at Stalingrad. And in 
the Pacific* where the offensive phase actually coeaaanced 
in August with the landing of U.S. Marines on Guadalcanal, 
desperate Japanese attests to reinforce their garrisons on 
the island were being repeatedly repulsed.* 

On Pearl Harbor bay, 1942* the Savy announced for 
the first time the complete losses sustained in the attack 
on Hawaii a year earlier. The anniversary statement 
admitted that eight battleships had been * knocked out,** 

fivo of which were either sunk or damaged “so severely that 

2 

they would serve no useful purpose for some time.* Five 
other ships were listed as damaged in addition to those 
reported as sunk or damaged a year earlier. Total casualty 
figures and plane losses also were revealed. 
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. jftt&UcLJtoJtttioa laiaamA 

The Analysis Section of tha Office of Public 
Relation# carefully screened newspaper editorials and radio 
coaasant arias for reaction to the Pearl Harbor anniversary 
announcesRent . An initial flurry of critical press and radio 
cement about censorship and the flow of war information 
was observed* but after two weeks the issue subsided. 
Reflecting the fact that public and press attention had 
been diverted somewhat from naval actions in the war, th® 
analysis report stated s ’’Criticise of t ha tfavy continues to 
decrease on about the sa sm scale that dissatisfaction 
counts over certain aspects of the Korth African news 
situation. 

Deep its an is^rovceecnt in the flow of war news 
following the SSorth African landings, tbs news media 
continued to criticise military control of the release of 
information.^ Concerned about the persistant press dis- 
satisfaction, (MX conducted a series of nationwide surveys 
to measure public attitudes toward the handling of war 
news. These opinion polls showed that the public, in 
contrast with the news media, was generally satisfied with 
military disclosures. In s February 1343 survey, 71 per 
cent of those queried gave the Army a “very wall* rating on 
its news release policies, while 63 per cent thought tbs 
navy also was doing well in this regard. However, there 
was a certain carry-over of adverse public opinion 
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surrounding the Kavy'i earlier delays in announcing ship 
losses* Thirty "eight par cent of the public b* 1 laved the 
K«vy was remiss in not making more prompt announcements. 
Whereas only 11 pas' cent accused the Arary of tardiness in 

it* releases. On the other hand, the Army waa blamed for 

S 

not giving enough detail* about land battle*. 

Captain lovett## in a Pearl Harbor anniversary 
article written for toy.,.4R& . attested tc 
explain the Kavy’s dilesasoa over the timing of ship-loss 
releases! 

The lapse of time /in announcing ship loamsj is 
not# as soa© would have you think, based on a desire on 
our part to withhold news from the public. On the 
contrary wo realise as well as anyone how vital 
complete coverage regarding the scope of battles won 
and lost is to the morale of those on the home front. 

But it must be remembered that when the enemy attacks 
our ships in the heat of battle the issue is often 
unknown to him. He cannot always tell whether his 
bombs or torpedoes have struck ham. or just how badly 
damaged our units may foe. If we were to issue com- 
muniques regarding the immediate fata of our ships it 
would indeed constitute aid and comfort to the enemy. 6 

In the article, tbs Kavy*s chief information officer 
also summed up the role of &«vy public relations as he saw 
it after one year of wartime experience. He divided the 
job into four specific functions! 

(1) To inform the public of the progress of the war 
at sea through official communiques. 

(2) To assist the news media in covering naval 
activities and using navy material. 



(3) To act as "appropriate* authority” in assisting 
the media to release news and photograph# on subject a 
restricted under the censorship code. 

(4) To answer inquiries iron the general public on 
naval personnel and activities. 

On Deceabor 29* 1942* restrictions on the use of 
complete casualty lists by ths news media war® rsnsved. 
Shortly thereafter* the Office of Public Relations began 
sanding full casualty lists daily to the naval district 
public relations officers and authorised their release in 

7 

answer to queries. 

On January IX* 1943* the previous rigid restrictions 
on the release of information about U.8. submarine activ- 
ities were modified to allow news items on the underseas 
craft to be issued by individual submarine commands. 

However* in the Kavy-wid® directive authorising this 
modification# Acting Secretary of the Havy Ferre afcal warned 
coaoandars to exercise caution "to insure that no informa- 
tion is released which might endanger the success of future 
operations. *® 

The relaxation of security about submarine opera- 
tions earae in the wake of a sharp revival of public interest 
in the German submarine campaign in fch® Atlantic. Georg® 
Fielding Bliot* desiring to change this interest to concern# 
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wrote to Secr-.-tary \nox in Sareh 134 3 j 

I wish it wore possible to release cor material on the 
U-boat war* specifically hussar* interest stories of a 
dramatic and appealing nature. ... In other words, 
what 1 asi anxious for is that there should be behind 
the Navy ... the full pressure of an aroused and 
vigilant public opinion. 2 know that what X am 
suggesting is in many ways a departure fro® precedent — 
the Havy has always been hare as in Britain the 
‘’silent service * . . . but ... there is need for 
public pressure to keep the U-Boat war at tho top of 
th© priority list.^ 

Knox replied to Eliot that the Havy had at last 
adopted a more liberal policy on releasing information 
about the U-Boat war. i$a added* “2 certainly intend to 
keep this situation very much in the public t&iad both to 
prepare them for t ha very probable losses and to secure 
their support in taking remedial Measures. * iw 

In addition to partially lifting the lid of 
security on U.S, submarine operations, the Wavy for the 
first time began permitting nor tael publicity about the 

anti-submarine role of the new escort carriers. 

Previously, these ships had been in a strictly classified 
status. 



Admiral King was worried that the relaxation of 

security restrictions on anti-submarine warfare might go 

too far. In dune 1943, ha sunt a letter to all ships and 

stations directing that strict secrecy be maintained as to 

tactics, methods and new weapons being used against the 
12 

U-Eoats* He particularly warned against any disclosure 
concerning the use of radar, a subject closely safeguarded 



throughout fchsr war. In a significant departure from his 
previous admonitions to tlv? float on security ia« tiers, 
however . King reminded con sanding officers that swsny facets 
of anti-subnarine warfare ware unclassified and. invited 
them to submit news releases* on those subjects. 

It is interesting to note that during a period when 

certain restrictions on publicity war* being removed by tb© 

S?.S. Havy, specific requests to ensure secrecy were 

received from the British and French navies. In December 

1942. the British Mmiraity sent a message to Admiral King 

complaining that a U.S. Kavy photograph violated British 

security about a new type of corvette.* 3 She sees* age also 

Objected to a photograph of a British ship published by 

Henry Kaiser's Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation and 

reiterated British censorship rules on new merchant ship 

construction. In February 1943. the French naval Mission 

in Washington asked that no mention be made of the move' 

cents of French naval vessels currently in American harbors 
14 

or waters. ' 



& rja^.oxgs 

By the end of May 1943. Captain Lovetts. speaking 
on a network radio program, commented that “because of a 
speed-up of ccnsr.unications and improved techniques in 
getting communiques cleared, the Bavy ia now releasing news 
faster than at the beginning of the war." 



Be cautioned. 
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however# that delays in releasing mmi of volua to the 
enemy would at times bo necessary in the future as they 
fcavo bean in the past. On* such delay occurred prior to 
his statement. The occupation of the Aleutian island of 
Asichitka toy American troops* which took place in January 
1543# was not officially announced until Hay 7* almost four 
rsonths after the event. 

Despite the delay in the Amchitka announcersent * 
Elmer Davis also reported in the spring of 1943 that mili- 
tary news# especially naval news* was toeing released wore 

17 

promptly and in greater detail than before. The 0W.t 
director at this time was meeting frequently with Army and 
Kavy representatives to discuss the content and form of 
military news releases. Moreover# a system had been set up 
whereby 0W2 cleared in advance the communiques to be issued 
by the services in Washington* This gave Davis and his 
staff an opportunity to rebut if they felt more information 
could be given without impairing security. Davis credited 
the services with keeping his agency mcro fully informed 
about military operations than they had in the past# One 
reason for the better exchange of information was the 
establishment in May 1943 of a security advisory beard 
within OW. This board was asede up of Army and Kavy 
officers under the chairmanship of hear Admiral Richard P. 
McCullough, USH (Retired) . 1 " 
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The WI director told & group of Navy public 

relation* officer* in late April 1943* 

We have always had the utmost friendly relations and 
the heat possible cooperation with the Office of Public 
halations. And when we disagree, as wo do only 
occasionally, as to whether a certain iters is a attar 
of security or not. we do net question that the Naval 
authorities have tha last word. , . • Since X have cows 
over to this side of the fence. X realize a great many 
things that t v as not aware of as a reporter. The 
question of security ... has a good many angles, many 
of which an outsider might not see at all. but which 
actually exist, and may not be revealed until perhaps 
three months later. 19 

A* wa shall see* Davis* magnanimous attitude toward 
the problems of Navy security was to change later in the 
year as the press and OWX launched a new attack on military 
information policies. 

Speaking at the same conference ss Elmer Davis. 

Secretary Anon also keynoted tha improvement in Havy public 

*•»*• »•*<* 

relations. “There has come about a considerable /si c/ 

greater degree of enlightenment among high officers of the 

Navy about the proper place arid ... importance of 

20 

in format ion to the public. * Knox noted that there was 
currently in progress a reorganisation of Navy intelligence, 
which “will result in s batter understanding of exactly what 
hind of information is desired and what kind of information 
must be kept secret. * He added that tha Navy in Washington 
did not receive nearly as many complaints about news hand- 
ling as it did earlier in tha war. “Today the news is 
dished out as fast as it comes in. Wte don't hold up 
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anythin;? for a press conference. The ccsfcsuniques are reed 
u rapidly as possible and handed oat. * 

In his speech, however, tb© secretary leveled a 
charge of irresponsibility in protecting security at his 
fomtr newspaper colleagues t 

Captain Lovatfce and his staff are dealing with a 
lot of printa donnas, who unfort ana t«ly ... think the 
story is more important than security. X have baen 
frankly disappointed in the lack of imagination and 
understanding on the part of a good raeny newspaper tmiu 
... They sec&t to think that it** smart and clever to 
got something into the newspapers that they thews* Ives 
knew ought, for the sals© of security, not to be 
printed. 

2a a letter to a newspaper friend about thro# 

months earlier, Knox criticised the editorial jedgsent of 

Washington** two morning newspapers* 

X am in the middle of an amusing controversy here right 
now. The Jfaps have been making soase extravagant and 
fanatical claims of damage done our ship®, and then 
when a communique was published of a vary indefinite 
character explaining that the brash?* now occurring may 
be the preliminary to a heavy engagement later, both 
morning papers hero . . « assumed that this it-eent a*s 
engagement was actually in progress and added that on 
the outcome of this battle now in progress rested the 
control of the South Pacific. X had a press conference 
the next day am! corrected tho misinterpretation of 
both newspapers and now they are saalousiy trying to 
prove that the Secretary of the liavy and the Press 
Relations department of the Kavy have a difference of 
opinion — kind of a silly performance which shows 
beautifully the irresponsible character of the editor** 
ial management of both papers, 2 * 

Mi analysis of media ite»s during the four weeks 

ending Juno 14, 1943, shewed that fch* vo loses of comrant on 

the Navy*s information policy was declining, “although such 

22 

comment is still preponderantly adverse." Of thirty- five 
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items# twenty- two vera uncoapl iraenfc ary , five favorable am 1 
eight "balanced# " reported the Analysis Section of OPK. 

4Jftarjft ...Qr.gMLtLit8m Jftabllg , 3te lit laws Ajaproaoh 

In conjunction with the gradual relaxation of 
security restrictions and the speedup ir. releasing proce- 
dures# stops were being taken by the Ktvy to estiva ly 
interest the press and public in specific naval activities. 
As discussed in Chapter IIS# this raore "creative." approach 
to public relations began in September 1942 with the 
aatensive publicity effort surrounding the launching of the 
new i&slagtaa* 

In be camber 1942# the Director of Public Relations 
forwarded to the Copu. and ants of the First# Eighth and feint h 
K*val Districts a detailed plan for publicising the transit 
of a new submarine# the USS Rato # along inland waterways 
from Manitowoc# Wisconsin# to Mew Orleans. ** rhe trip was 
considered an excellent opportunity to dramatize for the 
people residing in Mid-America# who seldom saw a Navy ship# 
the role played by submarines in the war. Media repre- 
sentatives were encouraged to accompany tbs Jfeatp from St. 
Louis to Saw Orleans# and unrestricted photographs by the 
press and public were allowed at any point during the 
transit. 

Also in December 1942# arrangements were made by 
Captain Lovette to esbark a selected group of media repre- 
sentatives in the new battleship M eharea to observe gunnery 
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exercises during the ship's "shakedown" cruise. As in 
the case of the J5fi&£2 campaign, these plans had the full 
support of the Office of the Chief of tfaval Operations. 
During the £!*,&*?.& field trials, color photograph# were 
taken for the first tie* by fiavy photographers. 

By February 1943# the Kavy*» combat photography 
units were in full operation in the fleets. There were 
five tearus in the field at this time--©**® each assigned to 
the Pacific Fleet, Atlantic Fleet. South Pacific Force, 
Southwest Pacific Force and the U.S* Iffavei Forces, Europe. 
By dune, the nuxber of units had grown to eleven • 

As a result of the combat photography unit sy stars, 
tiw recapture of Attu Island in the Aleutians in late Hay 
1943 bscawe one of the most photographed .American military 
operations in the wax up to that time. Kavy Juieu tenant 
Dewey Wrigley. USAJR, a former Paramount Films motion 
picture photographer , and his combat film team went with 
the convoy to Attu anti accompanied the troops ashore* They 
spent four days and nights on the front line, photographing 
all phases of the battle. 

To effect additional and more efficient distribu- 
tion of the increasing nuss ber of still photographs that 
were being forwarded to Washing ten daily by field cocj-jand®, 
a photographic reference library was established in January 
1943 as a sub-section of the Pictorial Section in the 
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Office of Public Relation** Initially* no ro than 17*000 

different photographs of Kavy subjects *»r« placed in this 

library* All of these pictures were cleared for release* 

and writers and editors were encouraged to "browse" through 

23 

the library and make their own selections* 

Also in January 1943* the Radio Section of OPR took 

steps to improve broadcast coverage of Wavy activities* 

Field and fleet public relations officers were urged to be 

on the lookout for creative ideas for radio programs i 

Producers* writers and sponsors will welcome guidance 
in asking radio programs dealing with the Eavy. marine 
Corps and Coast Ouard affirmative, in their effect upon 
the listener* By affirmative is meant the presentation 
of facts — in dramatic interviews or any other form 
suitable to the particular program — on problems of the 
Navy in this war. Every script* whether for network* 
regional or local broadcast* is important enough to 
contribute soaw* thing of the tremendous job tbs Navy is 
doing* 26 

At least one result of the increased effort in the 

area of broadcasting occurred in August 1943* when ESC 

turned over four hours of network tis* to the llavy for a 

special broadcast entitled “Battle Stations* H The first 

two hours covered the Battle of the Atlantic* while the 

27 

second half of the program dealt with naval aviation* 

The medium of radio was the primary vehicle in the 
first years of the war for dispensing internal information 
to military personnel. In early 1943* the Overseas Divi- 
sion of 0 WI* in cooperation with the Navy and Marine Corps 
public relations offices* was short-waving two programs to 
sen afloat and at advanced bases* The shows were made up 
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of service- new* and personal Messages from mxt of kin* as 
well as musical and other entertainment. The Kavy program* 
"Calling the K avy*“ was broadcast six days a week three 
times a day all over the world. Direct contact with the 
GW I Overseas Division was maintained by GPU’s radio branch 
In New York in connection with this program. 

Arrangements were also mads with the QWI Radio 
Bureau in February 1943 for a network and local radio cam- 
paign to assiat a recruiting drive fox' the ftamn** Reserve 
of both the Savy and Coast Guard. The campaign began with 
daily spot announcements on network-affiliated and non- 
affiliated stations throughout the nation. It continued in 
the second week with appeals being broadcast on leading 
network programs* including the appearance of five admirals 
on five different shows. In the third weok* a fifteen- 
minute recorded program was aired on 300 stations* 
featuring Lieutenant Corsaandar Mildred H. McAfee* US§&c, 
director of the HAVli and forsasr president of Wellesley 
College. 

This radio publicity was the beginning of an exten- 
sive effort in 1943 to recruit worsen for all the sea 
services. A decline in the enlistment of women reservists 
occurred at a tirsn when they were critically needed to 
re leas* man for combat duty. 

The public relations aspects of the campaign 
centered around the first anniversary of the WAVES on 
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.July 30, The Office of Public Relation# and the Director 
of the Women** Reserve of the Savy cooperated in a nation- 
wide publicity effort to observe this event* The Press# 
Section of OPS issued an advance release* containing 
statistical information usd a summary of the firat year's 
history of the WAVES* Feature stories* including photo- 
graphic features* were prepared for newspapers and stags- 
sines. Radio programs and interview* were conducted* with 
a second intensive national radio drive staged in ths 

latter part of July. Arrangements also were made for 

29 

newsreel coverage of anniversary eersiaonies. 

The assistance rendered by the Office of Public 
Relations waa praised by Lieutenant Cosasnander KcAfee, who 
wrote to Captain lovettet 

1 suppose that the Public Relations Office considers 
that its recent activity on behalf of the Wos»n*s 
Reserve is in its normal line of duty. May X assure 
you* however* that those of us who have watched the 
efforts to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
Women's Reserve are impressed by the remarkable 
achievement which resulted from efforts far in excess 
of what we would normally expact in the line of any- 
body's duty, every branch of your organisation was 
untiring in its effort to present the Women's Reserve 
to the public. 30 



&aar.ulU, ng. J&s tei jl 

Throughout 1943# naval district and branch public 
relations officers wars asked to provide publicity assis- 
tance for various other recruiting program** such as the 
drive* for aviation cadets and the maw V~12 officer trainee 
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classes* In the latter c each college et which a 
Class V-12 unit was located handled publicity about the 
unit as a whole* However* Navy public relations officers 
released stories about individual class Rjesab® rs to ivedia in 
the enrolled* a h eras area. 

In August 1943* the Bureau of Aeronautics requested 
the Office of Public Relations to coordinate publicity for 
the Navy* a pre-flight training program* Because of the 
strong athletic emphasis at the pre-flight schools* OPR 
recommended that leading sports writers be invited to spend 
a week at the various schools during the opening of football 
season* The plan called for twenty writers to visit each 
school. 31 

A month earlier* a selected group of newspaper 
writers from around the country ware given a flying tour of 
naval air facilities* Commands visited included the Naval 
Air Stations at Glenview, ill. , is orjaan# Qfcla. • and Corpus 
Christ!* lex., and the naval Air Gunners School at Purcell, 
Ohio. In early December 1943* a special tour was conducted 
of naval activities in Charleston, 5.C. * by the Sixth naval 
District Public Relations Office for newspapermen from 
Georgia and South Carolina. The highlight of this tour was 
a one-day cruise at oea aboard a new destroyer* in which 
the newsmen were given gunfire and 8»oks -screen-laying 
demonstrations and wure ’subjected" to dive bombing and 
strafing attacks simulated by planes from the Naval Air 
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Station, Beaufort, Ga. 32 

By 1943, public relations assistance in recruiting 
was much mors coordinated than it had been earlier in the 
war. One previous problem was the lac* of centralised 
control over requests for recruiting publicity. For 
instance, in the aurssaer of 1942, the Bureau of Yards and 
Bocks asked the Radio Section of CPR to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the broadcasting industry in a "crash" program to 
recruit 60,000 Seabees in ninety days. The goal not only 
was tact but exceeded • However, due to the lack of 
training facilities for Sehhees, many plumbers, electricians 
and others who had given up their jobs or private businesses 
to enlist "cooled their heels" at home waiting for the »avy 
to process then. OPR shortly thereafter arranged to clear 

all such requests in the future with the Director of 
33 

Recruiting. 

A series of "Battle Reports, * authored by the head 

of the Magazine Section of OPR, Lieutenant Comandar Walter 

Xarig, began in the fall of 1943, supplementing for the news 

34 

media the official communiques and Kavy press releases. 

The first full volunse was published in 1944. Pour addi- 
tional volumes were prepared as the war progressed. 

in 1943, as in the previous year, naval district 
and branch office public relations officers also were 
involved in publicizing the national war bond program. 
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Much of their effort in this regard was directed toward an 
internal audience — naval personnel and civilians working 
for the Navy. In 1942# tho internal informational 
campaign to encourage war bond purchases resulted in a $100 
Bullion investment in bonds by tlavy Department personnel. 
Purchases in 1043 amounted to $300 million, and the Sacra- 

35 

tary of th® Navy assigned a quota in 1944 of $600 million. 

Not all of the Navy's promotional activities on 
behalf of war bonds war a internal, however. Early in 1943, 
there were several notable efforts to raise raoney for tho 
construction of naval vessels to bs named after specific 
cities. The popularity and success of these promotions l»d 
to an increasing number of requests by cities to have ships 
nasaad in their honor. Consequently, tho Navy appealed to 
the Treasury Dotjartmeni to discourage this type of bend 
campaign, since ship names ordinarily were approved far in 
advance or reserved for ether subject areas. The "Sponsor 
a righting Ship” program, however, in which local communi- 
ties received credit for defraying tho cost of a ship 

through bond purchases by having a plaque displayed on the 

36 

ship's quarterdeck, continued. 

Another fund-raising drive in which Navy public 
relatione was ashed to assist in early 1943 was the Red 
Cross tfar fund Cas^paign. President Roosevelt designated 
March of that year ao lied Cross isor.th. In preparation for 
the campaign, tionaan Davis, director cf the American Red 
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Cross, asked trie Secretary of. the SSavy in January to 

provide photographs showing Red Cross activities in conmc~ 

37 

ti on with the Kavy at war. Pictures of blood piasata being 
loaded aboard ships or first aid being applied to survivors 
of ship sinkings wer» the type desired. Secretary Knox 
took a personal interest in the Red Cross drive and urged 
»avy public relation# officers to cooperate to the isaxiimm 
extent with Rad Cross officials to "help promote public 

, 30 

understanding of Red Cross work with the ®n*©d forces. w 

A unique public relations progress, begun in 1942 
and continued in 1943* was the Modal Aircraft Project* 
co“ sponsored by the tf.S. Office of education and the Navy * s 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Tor 1943* a quota of 390,000 solid 
modal planes was assigned to the nation’s school students 
for the study of aircraft recognition by military personas! 
and civilian plan© spotters. The models were built to 
scale* so that at a distance of thirty-fiv© feat each plan** 
model appeared the slate of a real plane at a distance of 
half a rsile. Models of eneasy planus and those of Allied 
nations were built by boys and girls under school super- 
vision and then shipped to Navy receiving depots for 
distribution to naval schools* ships at sea* Array commands 
and other centers where accurate models were needed to 
teach aircraft recognition. About 35 par cent of tb® 
models ware used by the Navy itself in training 
aviators and gunners. Navy certificates of rank# ranging 



fros "Cadet Aircraftsman* to "Admiral Aircraftsman" were 

awarded to the students* on the basis of the number of 

39 

acceptable rod® la built. 



During the war, the United State© Kavy was the 

40 

nation's largest single employer of labor. Labor reia- 
tiona not only was of vast importance t© the navy's effort j 
it also required extensive public relation© activity, 
particularly on the part of naval district and branch 
public relation© offices* 

In Decvsab. r 1942* Rear Admiral Clark Woodward , who 
headed the Ravy'a Incentive Division, wrote to Captain 
Lovett© expressing his appreciation for the assistance 
provided by public relations personnels 

Since its creation in duly of this year, the 
Incentive Division has had occasion to lean heavily on 
the various Public Relations offices throughout the 
country for assistance in Amy-Uavy "E* awards, 
staging rallies, visits of combat personnel to indus- 
trial plants and other similar activities. 

The splendid cooperation which has been afforded 
this Division by /these officejs/ . . . has enabled us 
to extend greatly our response to the mod for 
incentive work in industry supplying the navy with war 

materials. *3. 

Admiral tfoodward stressed that the need for incen- 
tive work in the nation's war industry was increasing. 

"Raw methods must continually be devised to meet the 
changing psychology of management and labor, and an even 
larger number of Davy contractors is requesting assistance 
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on both old find ix v type of Ir.o nvtiv prsblei .s* w He 
renewed an e&rli r request to Captain Lovette for ©11 pos- 
sible public relation assistance to his division in the 
future. 

In June 1043# Admiral Woodward specifically asked 
that branch public relations officer® contact local radio 
station® in their areas to arrange for tha inclusion of 
incentive tsessages in public servic pro# z riming • It was 
particularly desired that these wjssagc* be broadcast 
during the morning hours when workers war® enroute to their 
plants. The announcement* were definitely "hard sell. " as 
evidenced by the following example i 

“Pick out the biggest ships and let *•» have it . ” 

That*# what Captain Jack Moran told his crew be fora 
going into battle with the Japs. Bis ship — the UiS 
hOZIST — sent six Jap warships to the hotter, I'uiid more 
ship® for your X*vy * and help send more Jap ships to 
the bottom 

As discussed in the last chapter# the Incentive 
Bivision provided many other services in addition to radio 
messages to help public relations and incentive officers in 
their liaison with industry. Photographs showing Kavy 
products in action. cOMMuniqsos reporting on the perform- 
ance of certain equipment under cosafoat conditions# mat rial 
for employe* publications# exhibits of finished Navy 
products in settings approx Inat ia§ fcheir uek in combat # 
posters# mot ion pictures# speakers and special recordings — 
nil were made available. 
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In September 1343# at the urging of Under Secretary 
Ferres tal, a plan was initiated whereby two newscast* per 
employee shift would be broadcast directly to public 
address sy sterna at war plants on leased lines from local 

#j *3 

radio stations. ’ The newscasts would consist primarily of 
war news# especially about naval actions. local ito*»s of 
navy interest would be provided by the nearest Kavy public 
relations office, and incentive messages would be incorpor- 
ated into the opening and close of each newscast* District 
public relations officers had tbs? responsibility of 
arranging with local radio stations to originate the 
newscasts. Charges for telephone lines and foes for the 
stations ware treated as regular production costs. 

In July 1941# tho separate awards previously 
presented by the services to individual plants for out- 
standing performance in war production— the l?avy U B . “ 

Army “A# * and the Aney-iiavy Star— war# combined into one 
joint Army-navy Production Award. Six months later# Rear 
Admiral Benry A. Wiley, Chairman of the Wavy Doard for 
Production Awards# complained that the new award was being 
presented too often and to too many plants. lie fait that 
tha number of firms receiving tlje award should be reduced 
in order to "accentuate * its value. Accordingly# all 
agencies recommending the Arcry-Jlavy Production Award were 
requested to exercise more stringent supervision of their 
recoBtfaendationa in the future# so that the awards would go 
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only to "thorn contractors who*® production performance has 
been outstanding and who are really deserving of the 
award. " 

Physically# the award consisted cl a special flag 
to be flown above the industrial plant and a pin to be worn 
by every employee of the plant as a symbol of outstanding 
contributions to the war effort. As Mentioned previously, 
the cognisant naval district public relations officer or 
his branch representative handled all arrangers* nta in con- 
nection with the presentation of awards. To demonstrate 
the joint character of the award, an Arsey officer, if 
available, presented the pins to individual employees at 
Ravy-sponsored ceremonies, while a Kavy officer made the 
presentations at the Army-sponsored events. 

tender Secretary Porreatai, who had tb?i over- all 
responsibility for the industrial incentive program, 
arranged in Kay 1944 a tour for selected newspapermen and 
radio commentators to Mavy establishments “where they could 
see the results of the Kavy production progress. 4 *^ J The 
tour consisted of two tripos a o?je-doy visit to Phi led* Iphia 
and Camden, haw Jersey, on Kay 20; and a three-day visit to 
Saw York City, Kearny, Kew Jersey, hahlgren, Virginia, and 
Patuxent# K&ryland, on Hay 29-31. The purpose was to 
acquaint the nswssMm with improves* nts made during the past 
year in Kavy ships , aircraft and ordnance. Many of the 
weapons sysfests shown could not be written about because of 
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secret classification; however, forrestsl was anxious that 
the mtwsrt&n see the so that they would bo "better able to 
write about future war developments. * 



On March 1, 1943, the ZL& % . Bav.y Public Re 3 at. i ons 
jBffK.ua 1 was issued by the Office of Pula lie R« let ions (see 
note 40). It was the first compilation of directives, 
instructions and guidance for see service public re 1st lens 
personnel since the Office of J aval Intalligonc* published 
Training Instructions for Public Relations Personnel in 
1939. 

The iubw manual con*- aimd the federal statutes, Sivy 
Regulations and General Order©, sections of the Bureau of 
It aval Per Sonin 1 Manual, directives, letters, memoranda and 
excerpts from the ffifolitL.3al.fct* aa* which related 
to the. subject of public relations on a perifisrer.t or semi"* 
permanent basis. It also included, wlwre pertinent, 
letters of th# Office of Civilian Defense, the codes 
publicised by the Office of Censorship and the regulations 
off the Office of "*tr In ferret icn. It was divided into 
seven sections* administration, nwtd i a-**or* nf> r a I , nedia — 
press, media — -radio, T^edia— picture », special events and 
security. Purposefully issued in loose leaf notebook form 
so that supplemental and corrections! page® could be easily 
inserts, tbs manual also had a siirpliffied nwrfeering system 
and an index whereby the user could Quickly locate the 
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subject for which he we* looking. It was fully intended to 
be an ugr-tO"dat« reference book and * text for indoctrinat- 
ing personnel new to the fin Id, and it served that purpose 
throughout the remainder of the war. 

Cnt&eeiL^ii ion.* jPja&aaojml 

Paradoxically, at a tisao When *»«vy public relations 
was gradually coming out from under the ‘’heavy hand of 
security” and beginning to pursue a more aggressive course 
in informing the public, stops were being taken to reduce 
the msaher of personnel engaged in the function. The 
reasons for this action were* (1) an urgent need for addi- 
tional personnel to man the rapidly expanding naval forces, 
and (2) concomitant criticism from various sources over the 
utilization of combat-eligible males in non-combat 
assignments. 

A Wavy that had been “starved for funds” in the 
past was now being permitted, even encouraged, by Congress 
to "spend like a drunken sailor. " %€ ' In May 1943, with less 
than thirty members on the floor, the House appropriated 
$30 billion for the Wavy in Fiscal Veer 1944 in just twenty 
minutes. This prompted on* representative to rensrk 

sarcastically that he thought tbara should be at least one 

47 

member present for each billion dollars voted. 

In January 1943, Captain Love t to wrote to public 
relations officers in the continental United States that a 
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congressional investigation of the Oifico o£ Public 

halations, as wall as other offices and bureaus of th* Navy 

43 

Department, probably was fort heeding. lie added that th® 

Secretary of the Navy wanted to ensure in advance of any 
investigation that all male personnel qualified for duty 
afloat were being wad® available for such duty. Accordingly, 
the field public relations officers ware requested to 
furnish as soon as possible the naasp-s of their officer 
and enlisted personnel up to thirty- five years of age who 
were physically qualified for sea assignments. Despite 
Lovette *s warning, tho congressional investigation of 
military public relations did not materialize; however, the 
Mavy continued to assteau that it might take place. 

The Chief of Kaval Personnel, in late April 1943# 
stressed the need for qualified officer personnel in the 
fleets by citing figures showing the tremendous increase in 
officers in the Navy sinoo tlv* wax began. “The Kavy had 

35 . 000 officers before Pearl Harbor. Today, we have 147,000 
• « • and by January 1, 1944, wo shall need an additional 

60.000 for a total officer strength of 207 , 000 ." In 
February 1943 , it was estimated that in the mar future 
there also would exist a shortage of 100,000 enlisted men 
in the Navy. 50 

Tim acute manpower shortage caused Admiral King to 
writs to Secretary Knox in March 1943 recommending that 
further expansion of personnel in the fields of naval 
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intelligence, photography and aj.6a.Li.BL , salafcLttna be stopped. 

Tbs admiral observed. "I have cora© to the conclusion that 

certain military activities are now adequate Xy manned to 

Si 

meet all essential requirements. “ 

There seemed to be a certain amount of justifica- 
tion for Admiral King's assessment. A postwar history of 
the Public Eolations Office* fourth iiaval District* 
Philadelphia* noted with considerable candors 

... the war-time strength estimated to havu been 
necessary in July. 1941* has never been r&quired. This 
early set-up called for 29 officers. 3 enlisted 
personnel and 15 civil service clerical employees* — a 
total of 52. The fact is that Ah® total complement 
&*¥• public relations office/ has never exceeded 



Secretary Knox immediately approved Admiral King's 
recommendations and further directed a reduction in public 
relations personnel wherever possible. In response* 
Captain Lovette informed the naval district commandants, 
the chiefs of naval air functional training eoasaands. am) 
the commandants of the Karine Corps and Coast Ouard that 
revised complement* for their public relations offices 
would ho forthcoming. ' 

By September 1943* the entire public relations 
manning level for the Jtavy had been reduced by 20 per cent. 
Priority was given to fulfilling requests for additional 
public relations officers for fleet commanders, but 
officers so ordered had to be taken away from public 
relations offices in the United States. Sven with this 
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procedure# * request fro© the Coratatafer « U.S. Naval JPorcas, 
Europe, for foar additional public relations officer* was 
filled with only two. 54 

Hi® public relation* personnel * squeeze* bee ease 
even more acute in November 1943* when the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Personnel in joint conference 
ordered the Director of Public Relations to "reduce to a 
winisma* the officer and enlisted personnel attached to the 
various public relation* offices. Complying with thi* 
directive. Captain Lovetts recommended to district 
commandants that an iraaediat* survey be ssade of public 
relations personnel in their areas and that "only those 
officers and enlisted personnel who can be certified as 
being absolutely necessary for Public Relations duties fee 
retained. * 55 

Despite the emphasis on cutting personnel in the 
first half of 1943, tha total strength of the Office of 

Public Halations increased fro© 135 in October 1942 to 158 

\ 

on June 30, 1943. The additional personnel, however, were 
civilians and WAVE®, both officer and enlisted/ Thar© was 
a decrease of eight male officers and four Rial# enlisted 

t 

asm in the office during this period. Throughout th© 
remainder of 1943 and during the first four months of 1944, 
the officer strength In OPR remained constant, fluctuating 
between sixty- two and sixty- four. 

There was a drastic re auction in. the number of 
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officers in tho fi Id and fleet public relations offices 
during 1943, however. A January directory in that year 
listed the mares of 274 officers attached to thirteen naval 
district, fifty-nine branch, thirty-eight air caansaai and 
two fleet public relations office®. By August 15. 1943, 
the number had decreased to 218 mmi to 185 by May 1, 

r j c 

1944. The reduction was achieved primarily by the 
closing of twelve naval district branch offices in saetr©- 
politan centers. 

Cosnpared to the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relation* in raid -1943, the *J*»vy * s office in Washington did 
not see® to be over-staffed. An August 15th Arasy directory 
listed 123 officers in its Bureau of Public Relations, 
twice as many as in OPR— and over three times as ©any 
civilians, 306 to 76. 5 ' 

The variety and magnitude of Office of Public 
Relations activities ware keynoted in an annual report 
submitted by Captain Lovett® to Secretary Knox, covering 
the fiscal year period from July 1, 1942-June 38, 1943.’'“ 
Some of the statistical highlights wares 

(1) Issuance of 335 ccstssuniqus* and 2,443 press 
releases. 

(2) Distribution of 178,620 still photographs. 

(3) Release of 40,500 feet of motion picture film. 
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(4) Security review of 4*500 articles submitted by 
newspaper and magazine correspondents! 2*012 radio scripts; 
1*684 advertisements? 276 speech as; and 102 books. 

(5) Supply of material and/or personnel for 1*571 radio 
programs. 

(6) Preparation of 704 speeches for Navy officials and 
409 articles for magazine and other periodicals* 

(7) Answering of 13*402 queries submitted by the rvawa 
media and general public* 

There ware twelve sections in OPR in January 1943* 
administrative* press* radio, pictorial* motion pictures* 
naval districts* analysis* magaslr*#. cosibaf pictography* 
special events* review and aviation* The last four had 
been added since Juno 1942 and represented additional war- 
time services provided by the office* 

A new post of Credentials Officer for war 
correspondents was crested in January 1943 under the Execu- 
tive Assistant to th© Director* coouander Beecher . 
Initially* Lieutenant D. c. Llytha , USJSUi, who had relieved 
Lieutenant cordon as head of the Atuarnisti ative Section in 
the fall of 1942* assessed this position* while Lieutenant 
P* G» Parker, USSR* fcocamo the new ad min istrative head* 

Ely thy was relieved as Credentials Officer in April 1943 by 
Lieutenant Thornes Pinckney* USSBU 

During Fiscal Tear 1943* 113 war correspondents 
were accredited to the various fleets and sea frontier 



cosaaands* and new cor re spondent a ware heitag accredited at 
the rate of seventeen per auonth. Approxiaate ly 140 
authorisations per month were being issued so correspond© nt* 
for visiting naval shore activities in the continental 
United States* These authorisations did not require the 
full security investigations ascassary for war correspond- 
ent accreditation* 

lour personnel changes occurred in the Office of 
Public Relations in Hatch 1943. Lieutenant CowmanAer 
Edward M. Seay# USiV * replaced Lieutenant Coasmaoder Huggins 
as head of the naval Districts Section* with Huggins 
reporting to the U.8. Laval Operating base, Bermuda* to 
head up a new public relations office there r Lieutenant 
Coasaaader Harold B* Say* USiSt, moved up as head of the 
Review Section* relieving Lieutenant COraander £*lakfesl®a» 
Lieutenant Coriander Walter H. Hoff* UShH* became the new 
head of tha Aviation Section in place of Lieutenant Cear* 
raandcr Kinston; and Commander George W. Casapbeli* U&ll* 
relieved Lieutenant Cosaesander Hill aa the Assistant to the 
Director for Communiques* A suonfch later* Costsaandor 
Campbell** title was changed fro* “Communiques Officer” to 
“Security Officer” with his isain function still being the 
preparation of cocaauttiguus. 

Except for rotation of junior officers* the to ware 
no additional personnel change* in OP2i until October 1943* 
when Commander Beecher replaced captain Berry as Deputy 
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Director. w*rr y had been promoted to the ran?; of captain 
in May and was anxious to return to sea duty. Ho bee axe 
cong&anding officer of the USS Proteus. after leaving CFR. 
Relieving CowaaiMies Beecher a* Executive Assistant to the 
Director was Coasaander J. L. Collie. USSJ. who recently had 
been awarded the Legion of Merit for services as coaraander 
of a ssineawseping division In the Pacific. 

The naval Districts Section of OPE was absorbed 
into the Administrative Section in December 1943. Lieuten- 
ant CooBaaiKier Seay, who had headed the section, was now in 
charge of a branch of the Special Events Section called 

Cjf* 

"Organizational Contacts. 

There ware changes in the Bureau of Kaval 
Personnel's Public Relations Division in 1943 also. On 
April 16, at the request of Captain Lovett©, its nanc was 
changed to "Special Services Division" to avoid possible 
confusion with the Office of Public Relations, Two weeks 
later, the first director of the division was transferred 
to other duty? and his executive officer, a reserve lieuten- 
ant comander who had been a public relations counselor in 
civilian life, was appointed acting director. On Juno 12, 
the division as such was dissolved, with the acting 
director being named as Special Assistant for Public Rela- 
tions to the Assistant Chief of the bureau. This move was 
significant in that it represented an awareness on the part 
of the bureau that its public relations advisor should have 
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direct access to the top level of comand. So that he 
could concentrate full-time on the job of advising end 
counseling* ths Special Assistant for Public Relations also 
was relieved of easy of the borderline public relations 
task* previously per forced by the Public Relations Division 
— including the preparation and release of A ll Han ds* which 
was transferred to the bureau’s Welfare Division* 

.. . Coaaa ..Digt.Ci.Qr. .*»aas? c 

Poor handling by local public relations officers of 
an inspection trip by the Secretary of the Wavy to the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Naval Districts in July 1943 led to 
a r <a e ouo& nd a t i on for and subsequent establishment of a West 
Coast branch of the Office of Public Relations. 

Jack Hartley* head of the Radio Section of OPR* Who 
accompanied Secretary Knox on the trip* reported to Captain 
Levette that no contact was made by local public relations 
officers in San Francisco with the secretary’s party until 
twenty-two hours after their arrival. Be added that 
contact then was made only after frank * laser, telephoned the 
Chief of Staff of the Twelfth Naval District and pointed 
out that it was usual for the district public relations 
officer to rseet the secretary on arrival* discuss with his 
aide what was desired* prime him on questions that might 
arise at a press conference* and suggest to members of the 
press questions which might bring forth quotable comment. 
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hartley continued in a caustic vain by saying that the 
press conference finally held was one of the poorest he had 
ever attended, “the Secretary had to ask each representa- 
tive of the press his or her name instead of being intro- 
duced. 

In Seattle* Secretary Knox attended a launching 
ceremony for a new destroyer. The district public rela- 
tions officer* said Hartley, "did not appear at the 
launching and the Assistant PRO that did appear wasn't even 
able to supply the name- of the vessel being 1 attached i " 

Other factors contributed to the decision to set up 
a supervisory West Coast public relations office. One was 
the need which had existed for seme time to expedite the 
clearance and release in that area of information which 
bordered on being classified. Previously, such news iters 
had to be sent to Washington for approval, causing 
considerable delay. In general, there also was an increase 
in public relations activities on the West Coast at this 
time /' 2 

On September 28. 1943. Commander Alfred J. Bolt cm, 
USJJ (Retired), was na.ied as the Assistant Director of 
Public Relations, West Coast, with additional duty as 
notion Picture and Radio Liaison Officer. His office was 
in Los Angeles, where he had been serving as liaison 
officer with the motion picture industry for the Eleventh 
Kaval District since Juno 1, 1943, and prior to that as 
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assistant district public relations officer. 

A directive spelling out his supervisory responsi- 
bilities was issued by Corsnandar iolton to all public 
relations officers on the west Coast in October 1943, 

All press material, including photographs, previously sent 
to Washington for security review, would now be submitted 
to hi®. Arrangements for radio prograss over national and 
coastal networks, and all contact with the notion picture 
industry would fee saade* through his office. And, Whenever 
possible, his office would assist public relations officers 
with the handling of local visits by high Navy officials. 

Shortly before the Wsst Coast office was created, 
lieutenant Alan brows, head of th« Motion Picture Section 
of OPR, tzada a liaison trip to Hollywood. He reported that 
a majority of the taction picture studies “seamed to under- 
stand the liovy * s proteleiws and wrs anxious to be of 
assistance. Be was disturbed to find, however, that the 
Bureau of Portia and Stocks had arranged with Warner Brothers 
to release a Seabeas short subject motion picture without 
consulting the Office of Public Relations. The Seabed* 
also hod cooperated iiodependontly with Republic Picture* on 
the production, “The Fighting Seabees, * authorizing camera 
crews to visit feaibee Training Centers without proper 
security clearance®. In lieutenant Brown's opinion, the 



1S5 

Bureau of Yards and Docks had replaced the Bureau of 
Aeronautics as the "nuasber on® problem child" in th® area 
of independent arrangements and releases* 

In September 1943, Warner Brothers was filming a 
technicolor short subject shout St hosts entitled "Devil 
Boats. * MGH also was shooting a short subject to be 
narrated by Feta Smith, concerning naval aviation end the 
safeguards the Navy employed. During the same month, two 
combat photography unit films covering the landing on Kiska 
and the landings at Salerno were released to newsreel 
companies, as was s special 16mm. film of the surrender of 
the Italian Fleet. 

The tot ion Picture Section of OPH also made avail- 
able to the newsreels an official Navy film of the 
September 1943 Norfolk Naval Mr Station fire, in which 
twenty-eight persons ware killed and 250 injured. The 
handling of the disaster by th® Fifth Naval District Public 
Relations Office received praise from saezsbe rs of the news 
madia in the area. Information personnel were on the scene 
within three minutes after the fire broke out. supplying 
eyewitness accounts and photographs and compiling the first 
casualty lists. The public relations office itself was 
transformed into a workshop for press and radio representa- 
tives, and special telephone lines were installed to 
facilitate clearance and transmission of reports. 
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Eleven film re leases were wade by the Motion 
Picture Section in the early month* of 1944. The most 
widely used of these covered the seisurs of the Marshall 
Islands and the first raids cm Saipan and Trek, The latter 
footage was taken with 1 6tm. gun cameras mounted in the 
wings of tbs striking carrier planes. 

Army subjects appearing in the netwares Is during the 
same period outnumbered navy subjects about two to one. 

The continuing Italian campaign* Army Air Force bceCbing of 
Germany, the bombing of the Casino Abbey and General 
KacArthur * s personal occupation of the Admiralty la lands 
kept the Army films in the spotlight. The Kasvy obtained 
excellent footage of the Kwajalain and hakin Island 
landings* but delays in transporting the films back to the 
united States detracted from their timeliness and eventual 
use. 

At the request of the Commander# Amphibious Force# 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet# Commander Bolton approached mu in 
early 1944 to encourage that studio to produce a feature 
motion picture about the amphibious forces* i*5M seemed 
receptive sad indicated they would probably make the film. 

The Navy * s amphibious arm was not alone in seeking 
publicity for its activities at this stag* of the war. The 
Deputy Chief of Waval Operations for Air and the Assistant 
Secretary of the fcsavy for Air asked the Director of Fublic 
Relations for assistance in furthering public understanding 
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of the wartime role of naval aviation. In response to 
these requests* the Motion Pic taro Section arranged for 
Path® photographers to shoot a carrier "shakedown" cruise 
film for public release* The film was made aboard the a«w 
Wasp and releasee in April 1944 a* part of the Path* aerie* 
entitled "This is America. * 

In further cooperation with the Assistant Secretary 
for Air* Hr, Artemis Gates# plans were formulated in the 
spring of 1944 to interest a Bollywood notion picture 
studio to release a color film mad* by 4»avy earner amen 
aboard the new ^ 

In March 1944. the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) • in coordination with Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Force (SHAKF) * developed plan* to sake a 
documentary motion picture covering Wavy participation in 
the forthcoming landings in Franca. OSS affected a trans- 
fer of om of its officers in London* Lieutenant Cc snraar.der 
John I^Clain* OSSA# to the staff of Commander# U.S. Saval 

Forces* Europe* for the purpose of supervising the use of 

6*7 

Kavy cohbat photography units in the project. When OSS 
director* General William Donovan# informed Captain Xovetta 
that he intended to substitute Gcsnsander John Ford for 
McClain* the Ilavy Director of Public Relations isajacdlataly 
became concerned. Ford, the Hollywood movie director# had 
affronted the Wavy in the past by '•pirating*' some cf its 
photographer* for other foveraewntai uses. Lovetts "s 



its 



assistant# Consmxkr Coilis, wrote to Lieutenant Ceswaaier 

Barry Binghaau USSR# the public relations officer for the 

Wavy European ccrasend, cautioning him to retain couplet® 

control over the Navy photograph* rs in the ©S3 project* 

"We frankly doubt#" Colli# said, "that /Coos sender For#/ 

63 

would be content to remain in an * advisory* capacity* * 

early in 1343, the Office of Public Relations 
initiated a plan whereby correspondents could accompany 
Pacific Fleet ships during operations on a rotating or 
"visiting" basis. Prior to this# only those permanently 
accredited to the fleet were permitted to embark during 
operations. Ccawaander Beecher wrote to Colander Waldo 
brake in early January. "The favorable reaction of Mssiral 
Simits • • • and yourself to tits proposal to assign six 
billets to visiting War Correspondents was indeed 
gratifying. 

The first of the billata were »ade available to 
gj^ui:4iy..,£vajnlbg.-.£aat. CailisuL and other leading magazines. 
Conat&ndcr Beecher estimated that about fifteen raagaxin* 
writers had indicated they wished to take advantage of the 
new “visiting correspondents" plan. 

Meanwhile* Commander Crake decreased the nusxber of 
seagoing billets for the wire services to six apiece* 
reducing the other Associated Frees and United Frees 
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cor re spend* at a in the Central Pacific to the status of bate 
correspondents. Strategic placement of the six seemed to 
defer any iasraediet# protests fro® the wire services over 
this limitation,. 

Because of the visiting correspondents plan, there 
was less root? also to accommodate representatives of the 
foreign media. A request from Walter Farr of the London 
Daily frail to return to the Pacific Fleet as a permanent 
correspondent was held in abeyance because "if Farr is sent 
back out there it would be increasingly difficult to hold 
off the London XiS0UL» * 7C A plan to set definite limits on 
tha numbers of British* Australian and Saw Zealand corre- 
spondent* and to rotate them was considered. 

Admiral Sliaits hosted about thirty correspondent* 
for a luncheon at his quarters in January 1943 during a 
visit by Secretary Knox to Fearl Harbor . The admiral also 
took time out from his busy schedule at this time to give a 
long "backgrounder ” interview to Car let on Kent of the 

71 

Chicago SjjMtft# who was returning home from Australia. 

While tha effort was being made in 1943 to expand 
war correspondents* coverage of tbs Pacific war. diffi- 
culties in transportation for the newsmea were being 
encountered. Commander Drake wrote to Comandor Beecher in 
6 * pter.be r, complaining that throe correspondents had to 
arrange their own transportation from the Wait Coast, 
"arriving here yesterday in a slow boat 
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passage they each had to pay ?110. “ Drake requested that 
the Office of Public delations writ# a letter to the 
Commandant, twelfth naval District* reminding hia« that 
accredited correspondent* traveling under order* rated th© 
amass transportation facilities a* naval officers* 

Drake also referred in his letter to an incident in 
which a correspondent had his accreditation rescinded 
because of ’‘vitriolic criticise of the high conn and „ . • 
together with tone of his copy* * Th® commanding officer of 
tho ship in which tbs newsomn was embarked rande a special 
trip to Ifttarl Harbor to urge that ho not bo given further 
Wavy credent lals. According to Drake, the cosssaander 
involved was an officer “of excellent judgment and in full 
sympathy with the press* “ 

JELL&MJ^Cat&u^^ 

During 1943, the tide of battle continued to turn 
dramatically in favor of th® Allies. On February 9, 
organised Japanese resistance or. Guadalcanal ended, 
bringing to a successful conclusion the initial D.8. 
offensive mvm in the war. On May 13, on© ray resistance in 
Worth Africa case to a close; and on June 30, Marine and 
Army troops were landed on Rendova and other islands in the 
Stew Georgia area, Solomon Islands, On July 10# Sicily was 
invaded, followed by lending a on the Italian mainland in 
early September. The Japanese had completely evacuated the 
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Aleutians by July 28j and on Kovember 20, naval, korin* and 
Array force* landed on Tarawa and Kakin in the Gilbert 
Islands. 73 

Hedia inter** t in the 1843 offensive operation* was 
extremely high, resulting in a continuation by the press of 
the earlier complaints about military handling of war news. 

In Hay 1943, T , . Palmer Hoyt, former editor of the 
Portland Oregonian , replaced Gardner Cowles as head of 
owl’s Domestic Branch* Boyt was a firm believer in the 
right and capability of the press to inform the public 
about the war? and froat the moaa&nt of his eppoJLntiuect, OWI 

began to take a stronger stand in supporting the accuaa- 

24 

tions leveled against the military by the news media. 

In August 1943, Nicholas Roosevelt resigned from 
his post as OWX’s liaison officer with tbs Army and t avy. 
With a not* of bitterness, be wrote in his letter of 
resignation to Elmer Davie that *so long as the relations 
of the OWI with the War and navy Departments rest solely on 
the basis of petition and suggestion . • • only you , * • 
can do anything further to improve the public relations 
policies of the Army and Hsvy.* 75 

Davis accepted the challenge from his f eraser 
liaison officer. E* once again approached President 
Roosevelt concerning OWI’s problems with the armed services. 
As a result# the President , on September 1, 1943, sent 
letters to both service secretaries, directing them to 
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coordinate isor* eloawsly the release of military war 
information with OWI. Tha President * 8 letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy is quoted in part* 

The intensification of the war has increased the 
necessity of a fuller public understanding of the 
progress of military affairs. Closer relationships 
between ths Navy Department and the Office of war 
information are therefore highly desirable. ... X 
should like to request you to put the following 
instructions into effect in your Department* 

1. Whenever the Director of War Information 
determines that the public interest will be served by 
the release of information (including motion pictures 
and photograph#) in the possession of the Navy Depart- 
ment, such information shall be released by the Wavy 
Department at such time and in such form as the 
Director shall determine. 

2. Where objection is made by the Wavy Department 
to the release of information on the ground that such 
release may prejudice the security of naval operations* 
the Director and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
attempt to arrive at a satisfactory solution* giving 
due consideration to the interests of public dis- 
closure on the one hand and of military security on the 
other. If an agreement cannot be reached by discus- 
sion* the matter shall be laid before me at o nee. 

3. £11 nows releases and statements concerned with 
material other than naval action* prepared for issuance 
in Washington by the Wavy Department* shall be cleared 
before issuance with the Daws Bureau of the Office of 
War Information. News releases* communiques and 
statements concerned with naval action* prepared for 
issuance in Washington, shall be cleared before 
issuance with the Director. 

4. In the event of disagreement as to the form or 
phraseology of a news release* cormsunigue or statement 
prepared for issuance by the Navy Department* the 
decision of the Director shall be binding on the 
Department. 

5. The Director shall have access to all 
restricted arid confidential (but not secret) motion 
pictures* photographs, and information in the Wavy 
Department whenever such access is necessary in connec- 
tion with any study being conducted hy tbs Office of 
War Information. 76 
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Secretary Knox ienssdtafceXy sent a latter to Captain 
Lovetta, with copies to A&itirals King and Horne and the 
Commandants of tba Coast Guard and Marina Corps# quoting 
a Invest verbatim the contents of the President * a letter. 

In early October 1943, President Roosevelt stated 
at a press conference that store war news would be given out 
in Washington. At about the suss© tiaw, the SJavy announced 
that an attack was underway against the Marcus Islands. 

This represented an important departure fro® previous Wavy 
news policy of disclosing an action only after it was 
completed. Another change in military information policy 
was the release for the first time in the war of official 
photographs showing American casualties. 

While Davis did not have to refer any decisions to 

the President, lie reported that the services were still 

slow in cooperating with OWX, and in Bsany cases failed to 

observe the directive to clear through him materials other 

77 

than military operations. 

<&uri&iJLl.J2E£a^ JteM 

on Hill fry 

On September IS, 1943# friiw Minister Churchill 
mads a speech before the British Bouse of Comesons# in which 
he revealed mosm good news about the war which had been 
withheld from publication in the American press on the 
grounds of security. He announced the following information 
which, frees the Havy standpoint, Admiral King in particular 
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had been highly desirous of keeping secrets 

no merchant vtiwl had h©«n soak by «ne sty action in 
the fcorth Atlantic in four rwntha? fewer ships were 
lost by tlis Allies in August than in any month since 
the U»S. entered, the war* arm 3 in the first two weeks of 
September not one United Nations ship was sunk by Axis 
submarines anywhere. 78 

Churchill further revealed that the "massive ship** 
building program of the U.8. had fulfilled all that had 
bean hoped for and more, and the net gain of asw building 
over losses since the beginning of the year exceeded 
€> million tons." 

The American press reacted strongly and isssedietaly 
to the revelations of the British Prime Minister, Criti- 
cism was directed at the President, GtfX, and the public 

7 § 

relations offices of the Array and navy. Raymond p, 

Brandt of the It. Louis Post-Dispatch suggested that the 
President appoint "aggressive civilians, preferably news- 
papermen, as assistant secretaries of War and Wavy, to 
handle public relations, . . . * ftoseoe S>rua®» ond of the 
Ckrls.ti BOJICiatnae. . .MBa&tflE stated that bluer Davis was "too 
frequently vetoed by the Army and &avy on thin grounds of 
military security. " Ho rose saaended the application of 
strong pressure on Washington "bo make sure that over- 
cautious arguments of military security shall not perpetu- 
ally defeat the cause of adequately informed public 
opinion. " 



One immediate result of the Churchill disclosures 
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was a planned joint monthly comemmique by the Presidoiit and 

80 

the Priiaa Minister on submarine operations.' The texts of 
these announcements ware to be discussed in advance with 
Marie art and British naval officials* as well as with 0*1 
and the British Ministry of information. However, Davis 
reported that ''these communiques wore seldom very coammi- 
estiva# ** because the President and Prime Minister too often 
supported the security decisions of their respective naval 
officials. 

Meanwhile# the attacks by the press on military 
public relations policies continued. Drew Pearson even 
charged that naval intelligence officers "shadowed * his 

hone after he revealed in a story certain naval losses 

32 

sustained in a Guadalcanal sea engagement. Pearson 
obtained the information frees the testimony of a vice 
admiral before the House xaval Affairs Corasitt®*. 

The MswspMper Advisory Committee to GWX issued a 
statement on September 30, 1943# to the effect that the 
American people were not being fully informed about the war. 
The Committee stated: 

The responsibility for this cannot be attributed 
altogether to the OWI nor to public relations officers 
of the armed services# nor to the established 2 *edia of 
coEsraunication. It a tame from the disinclination on the 
part of some high naval and military authorities to 
evaluate what is information to which the public is 
ant it lad.® 3 

I laser Davis himself at this time joined in the 
attack on the military. In a speech in New York City in 
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late October 1943* b said that official reporting of 
©vents "had bean wo*. at" in the Solossesis and the Aleutian*, 
both of which were "under the control of the Kavy , not only 
as to giving out news to eer respondents hut al*o a* to 
censoring dispatches. * 

A* criticism of military information policies 

roachad its pinnacle in October 1943# Z^ktSGLJt. 

reported that the Mavy was relaxing "it* tight grip on the 
85 

news. ” The publication cited as evidence an auinouncaaamt 
identifying the WSS South . Dakota as the “faasoua battleship" 
which shot down a great number ©f enemy plane© during a 
Japanese air raid in 1942. The name* of the battleship had 
been withheld for saor® than a year. The Havy also released 
for the first time details surrounding the sinking of the 

Xn December 1943* Admiral ttinttz, announced a change 
in Kavy censorship policy concerning the use of naut&s In 
press copy and new* release© about the Pacific war* Xn the 
past the name* of naval personnel included in correspondents* 
stories were deleted by censors "unless they had been 
previously mentioned In a Washington communique reporting 
the action*" A© a result# many stories of personal 
bravery were r«X*te<S anonymous ly* leading to poor morale on 
the part of Kavy men who noticed that man in the other 
services were "getting high praises* while their work 
received very little public notice.'* 



This viewpoint was 
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report »& by foster Hailey, a Mew York Tima s correspondent 
in the Pacific, who clairaed that many of bis stories were 
delayed up to eight months in son® cases because the ’*avy 
"saw no reason for expediting tbwu. * Hailey added, *Xt*» 
the fightings* t Mavy in the world. Bat it doesn’t know 
public relations* * 



xagfltfft* jkl & 

As the Central Pacific Force* under Vice Admiral 
Raymond A, Spruanca, poised to begin the massive amphibious 
thrusts designed to place U.S, troops on Japan’s doorstep, 
there was evidence of a significant change in *«vy public 
relations policy in the Pacific. On the eve of the Tarawa 
invasion. Admiral Missits released to the media at Pearl 
Harbor the text of a directive he sent to all Pacific Fleet 
and naval Shore Activities in the Pacific? 

Projective offensive operations in the Pacific 
provide opportunity to present to the American people 
and to our allies throughout the world tho accomplish- 
ments and needs of our fighting forces. It is to the 
benefit of the Army, the savy and our Country that we 
develop this oopor t unity to the utmost. 

Flee t , force and unit c o m m se ders are directed to 
provide all practicable cooperation, including informa- 
tion and physical facilities, consistent with security 
and operations, to accredited representatives of the 
press and of the naval and military forces assigned to 
coverage of the Pacific campaign.*' 

At Tarawa, a new amphibious flagship, tho AGO, 
equipped to handle the myriad cosarumicat ions needs of a 
landing operation, was introduced into the fleet. The AGC 
permitted a major step forward in rejaerting the news. 
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Previously* press copy had to to© *#nt toy stall to Pacific 
Fleet headquarters or other authorised commands for 
censorship and onward transmission. Rear Admiral R. K. 
Turner* the amphibious commander at Tarawa and Makin* was 
ths first Havy co«a«!ar In the war to allow press copy to 
be filed "literally fro® the toesch-head* through the radio 
facilities of his flagship. SS 

This "play-by-play" report of the Tarawa invasion 
received high praise fro® Palmer Hoyt* who resigned fro® 
his pest as OWX domestic director at tha end of 1943. In a 
farewell speech* Hoyt coup line nted Ms&ral Kindts and the 
llavy, the Karine Corps and Coast Guard for arranging the 
fast accounts of the battle* which ir* his view was "the 
greatest job of coverage in the history of warfare.'* 

Despite the great distances involved— Tarawa was 5,000 
miles fro® the H.S. West Coast and over 2,000 miles from 
the nearest telegraph — sews stories of the battle were on 
editors* desks in twenty- four hours and still photographs 
within forty-eight. 

Although Tarawa marked a breakthrough in Wavy radio 
transmission of news copy , the practice was not to become 
standard for many mouths. As late as Juna 1944* Admiral 
Sprusnce imposed complete radio silence during the Battle 
of the Philippine Sea (see note 33) • 

full publicity for the amphibious forces also was 
slow in coming. The Office of Public Relations issued a 
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national news release concerning the training of these 
forces in June 1943. however# throughout the sunsaer end 
fall# restrictions ware placed on release of infomation 
about amphibious activities. iSo local publicity of any 
kind was authorised# and all material and photographs had 
to be cleared through the Director of Public Relations* 

In December 1943, it was concluded that a publicity 
campaign was necessary for speeding the production of 
landing craft# so vitally needed for both the continuing 
Pacific amphibious operations and tb* forthcoming invasion 
of Franco. Accordingly# a statement by Under Secretary 
Forrest al» directed primarily at shipyard workers# wns 

SO 

given wide dissemination throughout the naval districts. ' 

On January 31# 1944# Karine and Army troops were 
landed on Xvajalein and Majuro Atolls in the Marshall 
Islands. This was followed by the seizure of Sniwetok 
Island a few weeks later. 

While the "island~*hopping M in the Pacific continued* 
an attempt was made by Admiral Harold c. Stark, Cocenandor 
of U.a. Ravel Forces in Euro|«* to enhance the coverage in 
the British press of the Kavy *s Pacific war role. He wrote 
to Secretary Knox in March 1944# requesting that a naval 
•Xpert on tha Pacific war be assigned to his staff. 
Specifically# he sake© for Captain K. M* thanes# who 
handled U.S. sevy news at tbs weekly Ministry of Information 
press conferences in 1942. 
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Th® need to improv* cover* - ■ of the Pacific 

conflict w& s recognised on a very high policy l*vel in 

London. It was* f^lt that more collate c overage j>rior to 

the Stormandy invasion would senra normal to the British 

public, whereas an effort in that direction later might 

appear too obvious a device t© stimulate Anglo enthusiasm 

for fuller participation la the Pacific war, GrfI had been 

working for some tisaa on a proposal for a special Pacific 

press conference to be hsld weekly in London , and U.S, Army 

and Australian officers already had been nominated as 

spokesman. In urging Captain Lovett© to push for quick 

action on Admiral Stark’s request, Lieutenant Commander 

Bingham wrote, “A Pacific conference? without the t?,S. Navy 

91 

would be like ’Hamlet ‘ without th# Prince of Denmark, * 



Knox Sco Ms . King, About Snbataglna . Security. 

Although Admiral King had approved the relaxation 
of nows restrictions in the Pacific, as late as October 
1943 he was still holding to his previously rigid position 
with regard to submarine publicity. Ho wrote to Secretary 
KftOXt 



, • • because of the far-reaching and harmful results 
of any incorrect decision w» might make as to th# 
publication of information having to do with the opera- 
tions of our submarines, the matter has been under 
careful scrutiny for some time. 

While I an adverse to any step that night result in 
deprivation to the public of any information we might 
properly give them, X feel that in this instance none 
of us is able to state categorically the amount of “aid 
and com fort." to the ©nesty that might result from some 
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small piece of apparently innocuous information. I aw 
reluctantly constrained. t hers for®, to recommend to you 
that until Japan has capitulated, no book or article 
dealing with our submarine combat operations bs 

published.^ 

Knox** reply was esthetic and sarcastic in tom. 

It expressed vividly his bitter frustration through two 

years of war over what ft* considered to b© an overuse alous 

implication by King of the security argument in the release 

of information. "I have just read your weworandua dealing 

with the publication of books on submarine operations • • • 

93 

and must say that 1 aw not at all impressed, * he told the 
admiral. *Ths offset ... is to argue that nothing at all 
bo printed about submarine activities until the war is over, 
and the justification of this position is 'security**" The 
secretary claimed that the same position could be taken 
about aircraft carriers, since "tfta tactics of the opera- 
tion from air is /sis/ exactly as difficult as attack under 
the water. * lie continued* 

Trot'-- the point of view of a man who only sees 
security involved, it would be infinitely wiser to not 
print any news at all until the war is over, and this 
type of man constitutes the majority in the Navy, but 
this simply cannot bs dons. 

Unfortunately th* war is not being fought by the 
Navy alone and the Navy is utterly dependent for both 
personnel and material upon the public. The public, 
properly and naturally, want to knew everything that 
can be told them about the progress of the war. To say 
that nothing can be told that** about submarine opera- 
tions because that would be giving sway secrets to the 
enemy is tantamount to say that we can tell them 
nothing about destroyers, or cruisers, or battleships. 
... That is preposterous on its fees. 
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Knox accused King ©£ returning to the same type of 
opposition to publicity that the adadr&l evinced early in 
the war* The secretary reiterated that h*a# personally# had 
taken over tho conduct of B«vy public relations in October 
1942 to "prevent a rapidly growing public resentment . * Be 
added that there had been a definite iaeprovessent in both 
the speed and coaprehsnsivsnass of K«vy news in the past 
year# and pointedly stated# “I propose to maintain complete 
control of this particular part of tfavy activities, " 

Knox ended Ms taeworandum with the following 
caustic admonition to Xing to keep out ©f the publicity 
business and confine himself to natters of legitimate 
security reviewt 

2 observed in a memorandum 2 received frees you a 
disposition to put eoraeon© in the Combat Intelligence 
into mmm position of authority over publicity. I wish 
this order to be proop t ly cancelled. I want no further 
interference with Public Relations save only that 
defined in a recent memorandum to you which provided 
that a saember of the Public Relations staff would be 
named by you to represent the Commander in Chief*® 
office, lie was to pass upon all questions of security 
involved. In case the decision involved questions 
which he did not feel competent to pass upon, he was to 
refer thas© questions either to you or your Chief of 
Staff. I want this condition continued without elabor- 
ation, and certainly 2 want no changes made# in the way 
of creation of now authority over publicity# without ay 
approval. To put the matter bluntly and briefly — I know 
X have the authority and I know 2 have the experience 
to handle# without assistance# the question of Public 
Relations of the Kavy. 2 propose to assume that 
responsibility and exercise that authority with the 
sole provision that questions of security will be dealt 
with by your representative in the sannar I have 
described. 
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Despite the authoritarian t mm of the secretary** 
»ejK»ra»3u»* Adsiral King still was able to place an alsaosfc 
complete essbarg© on «ub»ari:» stories that remained in 
affect until a few aaonths before the end of the war. Hi* 
edict resulted fro® the publication of several stories 
which he considered harasful to our submarine operations. 
Prior to his action* there had been a trickle of submarine 
publicity* particularly in th« Pacific fleet, tn 1942 and 
early 1943* Lieutenant Conmarvdcr Dra.ta* the CJHCP/C public 
relations officer* allowed a limited ntsafeer of correspond** 
ants to interview returning subsaarina coaraanding officers 
on an individual basis in Hawaii. In the summer of 1943* 
Cooraendor K. w. Grenfell* USH* the newly appointed public 
ra 1st ions officer for Commander Sumarine Force* U.S. 
Pacific Fleet* refined this procedure by having the war 
correspondents question the submarine skippers in group 
meetings, with public relations officers present to give 
prompt rulings on matters of security. 

The early submarine stories* for the most part 
positive in nature* war® credited with raising morale on 
tha home front. Those included the observation of horse 
races in Japan by one of our submarines operating close-in 
to the er»a>y shore* a periscope photograph of Mount 
Fujiyama* and the sinking of a Japanese carrier in tha 
Battle of Midway. Until May of 1944* however* when the 
rescue of twenty- two airmen off Truk by the UBS Tan# was 
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announced, very minimal publicity about submarines was 
permitted other than in tha general language of the 
official &avy Department cosmauniquns issued from Washing- 
ton. It was during this esbaego period that tha submarine 
branch hoc me known as the ‘'Silent Service. " 

An axao&ls of how stringent the censorship rules 
were concerning submari xm publicity occurred in the South- 
west Pacific early in 1945* A butch submarine departed 
Australia on patrol with an accredited butch war corre- 
spondent embarked. When word of this reached the Commander 
Submarine force# U.S. Seventh Fleet# the submarine immedi- 
ately was recalled to port to debark the unauthorised 

94 

correspondent and confiscate his film;. 

< In December 1943# tho navy's strict security 

control over raws regarding the German U-Boat war in the 
Atlantic caim to an end* A now revision of the S&S& st£ 

published by the 

Office of Censorship# no longer listed th® Wavy Apartment 
as the sol© a*$>ropriat* authority for tha release of news 
about the sinking or imaging of merchant vessels. The War 
Shipping Administration (KSA) now was authorised to 
announce such news. If matters of naval security were 
involved# MSA had to clear its releases first with owx# 
which "in practice ... will check with tha Kavy Department 
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on cases involving security# “ 

In the aeendwonts to t Ha censorship code* the 
Office of Censorship assumed store authority for the clear- 
ance of all news materials about the war# including 
announcements mads officially by other government agencies# 
Byron Price admitted that the revisions reflected the 
opinion by government leaders that more war in format ion 
could now be disseminated without endangering national 
security. “This conclusion in no way presupposes an early 
end to the war. It doss take account of the fact that the 
war has taken an important turn from the defensive to the 
offensive. 



Offensive* 



The in^rovesrent of the Allied position in the war 

contributed to a relaxation of censorship procedures and s 

Tore positive approach to public relations by the military. 

By 1944# naval reserve officers were clearing stories sent 

to Washington and Pearl Harbor with "little reference to 

37 

higher authority. * Public relations considerations w»r» 

an integral part of the planning for the Koraandy operation. 

OWI was working closely with both the Arjsy and SHavy on the 

proposed press coverage of the European invasion, and Elmer 

38 

©avis else met with the President to discuss these plans. 

As a result of premature disclosures of happenings at tine 
Cairo and Teheran conferences by foreign news agencies# 
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Fres latent Stoeseveit directed thi Wax and Kavy Departoents 
and OKI in lecerober 1943 to eliminate their practice of 
issuing advance releasee for publication at a specified 
future time and date* Instead* the President ordered* 
"all such information will be given out * . . at the 
earliest possible moment consistent with national security* 
for immediate publication and broadcast* " 

In April 1944* an agreement reached with the Army 
and Kavy by OWI brought about a closer control over the 
authority exercised by theater coraRAndars in the release of 
news* “ The agreement called for immediate submission for 
review in Washington of any news items withheld for s*cur~ 
ity or other military reasons* 

Captain Lovette, in a Jitter to the Commandant of 
the First Maval District just prior to Christmas. 1943, 
expressed an optimistic viewpoint over the progress imam? in 
the past year by Kavy public relations* "Some of our work 
has been very uphill* but we do feel lift re in Washington 
that strides have been made* and that, both in policy and 
organization, we are well out of th® woods. Lovett© 

accompanied Secretary Knox on a tour of European and 
Atlantic theaters two months earlier, and he reported in 
his latter that: 

mm »■**► 

The whole subject ^>f public relation*/ is very near 
the heart of the Secretary* With his broad and long 
experience in the field of news, public opinion, and 
politics, he is fully convinced that the good will of 
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tfra public and of the legislators will be a major 
factor in determining the si** of the H**vy • • • after 
the cassation of hostilities. Much of tha groundwork 
in tha way of public opinion and good will must bo laid 
now. 

The observation was tha first hint curing tbs war 
that the xavy was begirding to think in terms of long-range 
planning in its public relations program. 

Despite tha raora liberal approach to public rela- 
tional by the military in late 1943 and early 1944* public 
satisfaction with government information policies declined. 
In April 1944* a final survoy conducted by CKI’a Survey 
Division prior to it* abolishment. showed that only 57 per 
cent of the public thought that the amount and quality of 

war news was adequate, compared to 74 pe.r cant in February 

102 

1943. As far as handling of news by the Army and bevy 
was concerned, there also was a downward trend in public 
confidence* but it w-ss much iaorc pronounced for the Arwy 
then tha Kavy. Savonty-one per cent of those polled had 
given the War Department a "wall done * rating in this area 
in early 1943* but only $S per cant voiced this opinion in 
April 1944. Comparative figures for the Xavy during tha 
same periods were 63 per cent nr*d 35 par cent* a decrease 
of only 0 per cent. The Davy still drew more complaints 
for not releasing news soon enough, while the Army was 
criticised more often for incomplete reporting. 
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In Kay 1944 * Ha ax Admiral Aaron Sr an ton Merrill* 
VSNt rail aved Captain Lovott* a* Director of Public R« i«~ 
tions. “Tip" Merrill, *» be wut known# woe a combat 
veteran of the South Pacific campaign. Ce**aand<*r of a 
cruiser-destroyer task force# he lad naval gunfire attacks 
on Japanese positions in the Solomon Islands in Kerch and 
June of 1943. In November of that year, his force sunk two 
•noisy cruisers and two destroyer* during the Battle of 

in;* 

Empress Augusta Say. - ' For bravery and efficiency in 
these operations* he was awarded the Wavy Cross and the 
Legion of Merit. 

Secretary Xnex, during his visit to Pearl Harbor ia 
January 1943# had been isapressed by th© energy and congen- 
iality displayed by Admiral Merrill when be “vaulted up the 

104 

stairs with a big sail* on his face. ** hi mn Captain 

Lovetts* after almost two years in Washington, yearned for 

a return to sea duty# the secretary personally selected 

Morrill to be his successor. The admiral had no public 

relations experience and “he grumbled at taking his swiv* 1 - 

105 

chair assignment.** But lie had a great deal of “battl 

lore and personality* " and officers Who served under him 
predicted he would do a creditable 30 b. 

Captain Lovette had served as Director of Public 
Relations during a difficult and critical time for the 
Sivy'# information program. When ho departed# fr f?wsrwsek 
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paid Ms* the follows. tribute t 

Lovetta wae fully aware of t!v? barnacle* encrustiag 
naval press procedure, lie nevertheless scraped 
willingly, with Know. he inaugurated o £ £- th® -reoorc 
background conference* » saw that coiasunigue# free* 
cocCuat area* were issued simultaneous ly in Washington 
to give the bos© front a swift break on new*, and 
established so close a working tie with the War 
Departisent and UWX that ha elicited the heartfelt 
thank* and praise of Elao r Davis for Pacific war 
coverage. l&b 
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94 
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S *Ltr. , Lt. Owir. Barry •> Ingham, USKTt, to Captain 
Lei and P. Lovett©, USH, March 24, 1944, 01 Administrative 
Files, J go Order 76-A-2X40, Ite® 4, Box 2. 

Hsus. , Adta. Brnest w* Aing, JSJS, to Secretary of 
the Havy, October 2, 1943 (Serial 03417), ibid . » Bsrae 1. 

File A16~3 (9), 
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'“Meat©., Frank Knox to Ada* Truest J. King, U3H, 
October 12, 1943 (Serial 020S00A) , .ibid. . 
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Ltr. , Director of Public delations to Koval 
District Public Relations Officers, 0GR-1Q (35235), 
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U.S. Office of Censorship Proas .©lease 51, 
December 10, 1943, JJaid. 

97 C»dr. Harold Bradley Say, U3HR, “Censorship and 
Security, ** JU£« r J£ftx£LJb)*l^ 79*136 (1953). 

m H ackay, "OWX," 411. 

99 

Messo., Franklin D. Roosevelt to Secretary of the 
Havy, December 18, 1943, contained is Hiller File— PR 
Policies. 

^^“Havy*# Stew Voice, - * Hews%ig;».k . April 24, 1944, 

p. 82. 

^^Ltr. , Capt. Da land P. Lovetts* US 8, to RMja. 
Robert A. Theobald, USM, QQ& (37110), Deeetabor 20, 1943, 
Philibert Collection, uox 156. 

i0 ^U«£. Office of War Information, Survey Division, 
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^*1 » I. pvt&cn&l interview, Washington. 

r.C.. April 16, 1963. 
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TEG? F2JSAL FHASS OF THE KM 

On April 23# 1944* Frank Knox died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack* Twelve days later# Under Secretary 
For re at al was named by President Roosevelt to replace him. 

Writing of Knox* a death# the Little Rock Ark an 1 ** - 
pe«oer^ t stressed the importance of hia public relations 
role as Secrotary of the Havy* 

His concept of this job did not call for interfer- 
ence with the trained career leaders of the fleet- — the 
admirals headed by stern-visaged Ernest J* King. • • • 

On the other hand# as ho occasionally said* it did call 
for standing between the Kavy and the public. 1 

Knox also served as s buffer between the strong 
wills of his two chief subordinates. King and Forresfcal. 

The Under Secretary and the admiral were vaatly different 
in temperament and methods of operation. They often 
opposed esch other's plans and recommendations# particularly 
in the matter of logistical support for the fleet. Slad it 
not been for Knox's conciliatory efforts# the two might 
have clashed openly early in the war. As it was* they were 
"held at bay, “ so to speak# until they could develop a 
“kind of frosty mutual self-reapect. 

The attained relationship between Forrest al and 

219 
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King did not prevent the n ew Secretary of the Wavy from 
planning and ijsplamesttlng a greatly accelerated Wavy public 
relations program in the final y« er of the war. According 
to Rear Admiral Robert *#. Berry, US23 (Retired), the former 
deputy director of tha Office of Public Relations, 

Forrastal was “tougher than Knox • • • and thus overcame 
King’s securitjr“Con«cio«sntss. “ 3 

By this time, however. Admiral King obviously did 
not feel the necessity for as strict a security posture m 
ha did earlier in the conflict, Xia&# eo;a *enting on th» 
admiral's first report of the war, issued on April 23, 1944, 
observed* 'The wavy, Ernie King could now say, was in good 
shap.. * • • • Wow he could af ford to let the security bars 

down end tell what sad shape it had been in, early in the 

*4 

war, * 

The King report was the counterpart of General 
George Marshall's account of U.B, Army activities in the 
war, released in Septcs&er 1943, The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions ' S0«QGO~word statement told for the first time many 
details of naval battles that had not been revealed in the 
official cocm uniques, for instance, the public had not 
been informed that ten U.S. Wavy combat ships were sunk or 
damaged in the "first thundering quarter hour* of the naval 
Battle of Guadalcanal, Soveisber 13-15, 1942, 

*1 don’t saind telling all. X guess it’s part of » y 
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job; but pi @mmt whan you writ® th® story# would you mind — 

5 

well# leaving oat th® dri p? * 

Although these words were spoken by Js&ras Forrests! 
during an interview with * reporter who was writing a 
"Horatio Alger-type success story* about the new Siavy 
secretary himself# they provide an excellent insight into 
his over-all public relations philosophy, bike Frank Knox, 
Forres tal was intensely mindful of the need to inform the 
public of the navy’s role in the wary yet* unlike hie 
predecessor# ha was determined end prepared to exercise 
direct personal control over th® Bavy’s public relations. 
Unguided information efforts# in his opinion, would result 
in inconsequential "drip” that would not accomplish the 
important tasks of gaining recognition for the Kavy’s war- 
timer achievements and support for a strong postwar Kavy. 

Forrestal’s remark to his interviewer also was 
indicative of his inherent modesty; ho shunned personal 
publicity throughout his governsaental career. On the day 
of the tiosna ndy invasion# h® called reporters into his 
office and immediately turned them over to an assembled 

group of admirals with the crisp remark, "You’ve ccxbc hare 

6 

for combat news.” Although he had a personal hand in 
procuring the swarm of landing craft and other vessels that 
carried our troops into France# Forrestal did not went to 
“shoulder his way into th® limelight. “ 

hater in the summer# following s trip to th® 
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Mediterranean to observe the landings in Southern France# 
the secretary wrote to carl Vinson# chairman of the House 
Naval Affaire Coisaditses 

X am enclosing a diary of jay viaif to Admiral 
Hewitt* » Fleet which I ssade primarily with a view of 
getting for him fc he credit which it aeeras to me he 
deserved. The newt out of the Med iter ran© an area 30 
far as the Navy is concerned has been rather slight* 
but I think there will now be some ijqprovemsnt • «y 
mission X think was fairly successful on this score* 
with the qualification that I got a little too much 
publicity myself • • . Xt is ety view that the Secretary 
of the Navy can be of only slight use in augmenting 
Navy publicity* 7 

Although h© avoided personal exposure in the news 
media* Forrest al did use the medium of public speaking to 
get his message across to the American people. Not a 
dynamic spanker, the task was difficult for him* Ssvarthe- 
less* he spoke to a variety of audiences throughout the 
nation. Bis first talks were written by the Office of 
Public Relations# which '‘was accustomed to grinding out 

speech© s by the doxen for delivery by officials and 

8 

officers too busy to writ© their own. " After listening to 
hist drone through these early “canned " addresses# however# 
Jforrestal's staff encouraged him to do much of his own 
speech-writing in order to be effective. 

The San Francisco Chronicle. in July 1944# oceasested 
favorably about the secretary* s personal public relations 
efforts* 



• • • For re at al talks to the American people about the 
situation in the Pacific, like an adult man talking to 
other adults. ... /&&/ discloses no secrets. ... 
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But he talk* frankly and officially to the people with 
a statement of their case that is without nsediess and 
mysterious concealment. It is an agreeable novelty.* 

Forrest*! r$&5 sis acwsptpers ovary morning and 
almost daily telephoned 0 to discuss items appearing in 
them. K© kept a personal clipping file, with many of the 
articles being sent to him by acquaintances in the news- 
paper and publishing fields. By cultivating the friend- 
ship of such columnists and coervmtators as Benson Baldwin. 
Walter Mills, Arthur Krock, Walter Lippraaan, James Boston 
and the Alsops, he sought to reach the "thinking" minority 
among the public. In a letter to Krock. he expounded upon 
his personal philosophy concerning public relations and 
government service* “When I came down here, I remarked, and 
2 think it may have been to you. that anyone serving in 
Government had really two functions: (I) he had to do a 
good job, and (2) he had to convince the public that a good 
job was being dona.’*' 13 ' 

Rear Admiral Harold 9. (Hin) Miller, JJ5K (Retired), 

said that Fbrrestal "likened the American public to stock- 

3 2 

holders in the Jiavy. * The secretary felt that if the 
people at home who were working in the war industries were 
fully apprised of the realities of war and the difficulties 
faced by Kavymen in tb® Atlantic and the Pacific, they 
would “redouble their efforts." Be also thought that this 
"desirable public reaction" could bo achieved without 
violating security, by concentrating on full disclosure of 
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events that had happened and not on what was going to take 

place. 



H&&MXJShu*Mt.> fiaoca. J&iv# ja^JteAJUan 

On April 24. 1944. four days before Frank Knox 
died, hearings began in Congress before fcba Woodrua Commit- 
tee to consider an Array plan to starve the arsed services 
into a single department. The long-standing unification 
issue had remained cowpar at ive ly dormant in the early part 
of the war. until it was resurrected by tho war Departs^ nt 
In 1943 with a specific proposal to create a single chief 
of staff for the armed forces. 

The Army move represented a switch in position. 
Prior to 1943. the War Department had joinsd tha Hsvy in 
opposing the Array Mr jflo rce fight to become a separate 
service within a unified system. The change in attitude by 
the Army evoked an immediate and predictable reaction from 
the Wavy. Fearing that it would be “suhaerged. * not 
"merged, * the sea service trained its biggest guns on the 
unification concept. Secretary Forrest al testified at the 
congressional hearing that, in his opinion, no one person 
was capable of administering a single service with an 
annual budget of almost §100 billion. Admiral King end 
Marine Corps Coswtaadaat General Alexander A. Vandegrift 
also spoke out against the plan? and Assistant Secretary of 
the Wavy for Air Arteaus L. Gatos observed that if a merger 
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was necessary, the Kavy should serve fca it* basis bateaus* 
it could operate on the sea# ujsder thu *aa# in the air and 
on tbs land. 11 

The opposition by the Kavy influenced the Wocdru-o 
Committed not to make any changes in the composition of that 
erased forces at that time* But Forrests 1 knew that the 
truce was only temporary# and he felt a grave necessity for 
instilling in the Havy*s military hierarchy a sens® of 
urgency to taka action before it was too late. Xn September 
1344, b® wrote to P*ln»r Hoyt, wlto had resumed his duties 
as publisher of the Portland Oregonian following his resig- 
nation from OWX* "I have been telling King, Kindt z and 
Company it is my ^udgirwnt that as of today the navy has 
lost its case and that, either in Congress, or in a public 
poll, the Array *s point of view would prevail. 

Qm of the first actions the new secretary took to 
involve naval officers in the political and public rela- 
tions arena surrounding the merger issue was the establish- 
ment of a unique "ad hoc* committee in the !at« spring and 
early summer of 1944. Consisting primarily of naval 
officers, with no civilian public relations specialists 
included in its membership, the coramitte® was charged with 

"cultivating views favorable to the Kavy among carefully 

15 

selected groups in the public at large.” It was chaired 
by Captain Lovette, who had fee©n asked by ftorrestal to 
forego for the time being hie desires to take comaad of a 
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nuijor ship. When the Woo&rum Committee hearings end'd in 
June with no immediate threat to the Wavy, the new agency 
was dissolved by Forrest al» primarily in response to 
Lovett© *s plea to be allowed to 90 to sea* Such duty was 
isperativs to a Regular Navy officer's chances for 
promotion* 

Although this first "*d hoc" comdfctee never 
actually began operation, 1 ?* its establishment was signif- 
icant in several respects* It marked the first time that 
such a group, whose tasks were quasi "political and involved 
"behind-the-scenes" public relations activities, had ever 
existed in the Navy* And it becate the prototype for 
similar agencies set tip by Ferre stal in th® immediate post- 
war years, when the merger issue erupted into full-scale 
and bitter inter-service rivalry. It also was an indica- 
tion of Forrestai's data rrsinat ion to blend into the Wavy's 
over-all political strategy an organised and systematic 
public relations campaign, using Regular Wavy officers a* 
well as reservists and civilians. "Probably no loader in 
the Wavy's history up to that time# either civilian or 
uniformed, was sacra convinced than Forrests! of the polit- 
ics! importance of effectively utilising public relations 

1 *L 

techniques * * . • " 

In a graduation address at the Naval Academy 
shortly after he took office, tho secretary stressed that 
each naval officer should consider himself a public 
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relations specialist . A year later, again speaking at the 
Annapolis graduation exercises, he elaborated on this 

theme? 



• • . Z ask each of you ... to consider yourself a 
purveyor of information about the Mavy and about our 
national need for its continuance. Rover get tired of 
the repetition of this story, nor taka it for granted 
that it is already known to your listeners. 

There are many barriers to each coswnsunic nt ion 
between the officers of th© naval service and the 
public but those barriers must be leveled if we are not 
to return to the inertia of the 20 ya*s£8 before tha war 
on national defense ... you have XMs/ obligation 
... to constitute in yourselves one wean# of keeping 
the American public informed of what the navy is and 
what its seeds ara.i? 

Thus* in fcho summer of 1944 Forrest al undertook the 
education of the navy's officer corps on the necessity for 
a continuing and expansive public relations pro gram on the 
Kavy's behalf. In this effort, ha enjoyed two advantage* 
which Frank Knox did not possess. First, there was the 
dire threat posed by the merger plan. This alone gav«* the 
secretary the attentive ears of the officers. Secondly, by 
this stag® of the war, ©any of the naval aviators who had 
shed their public relations inhibitions in tha prewar fight 
against General Silly Mitchell and his supporters were now 
in positions of authority and influence in the Ravy * s 
leadership structure* Those officers — Admirals Marc 
Mitscher, Ralph Ofstio, Arthur Radford, Thomas H. Robbins, 
dr., and Forrest Sherman among others — were eore receptive 
to Forrestal's arguments than tha older admirals had been 
to Knox's earlier admonitions. In the opinion of Vincent 
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Davis* a perceptible change in the attitude of Regular Sfavy 

officers to public relations activities already was notice- 

ip 

able in the spring of 1944* 

Another task facing ForrestaX in thn first neonfch 
after he b&aaem secretary was to direct a Navy Court of 
Inquiry into the &<a*s 1 Harbor disaster. The President had 
appointed the Roberts Commission to investigate the circus?- 
stances surrounding the attack alertly after it occurred. 
This body had placed the i&ajor share of biases for the lack 
of military road ins a* before the attack on the Arsty and 
£»avy commanders in Hawaii at the ttr-e* Lieutenant General 
Walter C. Ch ort and Adxiral Husband Kiso&el. These officers 
ware relieved of their cmmtmds and had not been given any 
other assignments in the war. However* they continued to 
request an opportunity to present their cases before duly 
constituted military courts-martial. Congress intervened 
in their behalf in Hay 1944* cJirecting the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to conduct mw investigations. 

The resulting Navy Court of Inquiry began holding 
hearings on July 24* 1944* and completed its sessions in 
October of that year. It reversed the findings of the 
Roberts Commission* clearing the navy of any fel&aae in the 
disaster except for questioning the judgment of Adseiral 
Harold C. Stcrk* Chief of Naval Operations at the tin® of 
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the attack. The Array court cars* to similar conclusions. 

Secretary FOrreatai and the hhi.t<a House waited to 
give wide publicity to the findings of the two courts. 
However# Admiral Xing objected strenuously on the basis 
that this might lead inadvertantly to the Japanese suspect- 
ing that their rail it ary and diplccsatic codes had been 
broken. King's view prevailed, and complete information on 

the bearl Harbor investigations was not made available to 

19 

the public until after the war was concluded. 



Thie. l*Pxic^.¥ly„..iny£iaios 

The Navy public relations role in Operation Over- 

lord# the invasion of ITrance on June 6, 1944# was a 

complicated one in that plans had to tee coordinated with 

the British and the U.S. Army for embarking a large nustteer 

of correspondente in the invasion fleet. These reporters 

ware to tea briefed in advance and their copy had to he 

censored one® they were aboard. Admiral Stark# the Navy 

eoa*n*r.d»r in Europe# requested from Secretary Knox several 

months earlier the personal assistance of Captain Lovett* 

20 

in directing these public relations operations. However# 
Lovett® was not available# and the responsibility for 
supervising the Navy's efforts in this area remained in the 
hands of Lieutenant Commander Barry Bingham# USSR# Admiral 
Stark's public relations officer# Who before the war and 
after was publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) goarier- Journal . 
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One of Bixkghaw*# assistants. lieutenant J«y B# 
Smith, UtlR* was assigned the primary duty of conducting 
the public relation® briefings for the correspond* nt s • 
According to Smith* these briefings ware given on aLuost a 
daily basis several weeks before th® landings* partially as 
a device to deceive the enemy as to the exact date for the 
operation* These M false alarm** sessions cart** to be 
recognized as such by the correspondents* Who for the ssoot 
part accepted them graciously if not enthusiastically* 

When the tiroo came for the actual final briefing to 
the press prior to embarkation* Bob Casey of the Chicago 
Tribuflas- asked Smith to toe excused for a wo&s&nt to gat his 
typewriter. Knowing the past history of the Tribune for 
receiving “signals’* fro® its reporters Wh «n something big 
was about to happen* the Lieutenant .re fused. In. fact* all 
of the correspondents were immediately placed under guard 
and taken directly to the individual ships in which they 
were to toe embarked* Om writer* Ernest Hemingway* was ill 
that day and thus missed the initial coverage of the 
Invasion. 

Commander Harold a. Say. th© head of the Security 

Review Section in OPR, had been dispatched toy Secretary 

Knox to assist Mmiral Stark in th® handling of censorship 

for the Horraandy operation. Procedures for censoring copy 

aboard ship* Say reported, were refined to th® extent that 

22 

vary few proto lam* or complaints ware encountered. 
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pre-D-I Say weetin* with correspondents, public re lat iona 
officers and censors explained in detail what news could 3a# 
cleared and what could not. As a result, a Saturday 
Lv&ninj Post atory of soa# 5,000 words was cabled back 
shortly after fcha beginning of the operation with only on* 
word changed, 

A significant departure from past censorship rules 
occurred at Normandy when Adjairai Sir Sertrass Ramsay, the 
British cccseander of the naval operations, allowed the 
names of capital ships participating in the landing to bo 
used by the correspondents. Rasas ay told Say, "The Germans 
can tell these 14~inch shells are not cowing from 
destroyers, and they can see the ships from their airplanes 
anyway, so why not identify the £&&&£., Arkansas, ^yap a, 
*toai£&. etc.?- 23 

Matters of real security were protected assiduously, 
however, for instance, no mention was allowed in press 
copy of the artificial ports constructed by the Allies to 
receive supplies. 

During the Kcrnsandy landings, »a at Tarawa, facil- 
ities wore available aboard the Age cocwnand ships for com- 
cant at or s to radio back direct reports of the action. 

While the Korwandy invasion was in progress, « task 
force of 535 ships, carrying sons® 130,000 Karina and Army 
troops, was enreuta to the- Marian* Islands to conduct 
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ladings on Saipan* Tinian and Guars* The first Island to 
be invaded was Saipan on June IS* &-J>ay for Guam, 
originally set for June IS, was postponed whan a large 
Japanese naval force was sighted stressing eastward from the 
Philippines. The force was intercepted, and during the 
ensuing Battle of the Philippine Sea on Juris 19-20, an 
overwhelming defeat was administered to the Xsqperiai fleet 
by chips end aircraft of the U.S. fifth Fleet. 24 

Guam arid Tinian were invaded in July, and organised 
#m© y resistance on both islands ended in early August* 

The loss of the Marianas, representing a penetration toy 
U.S. forces of the Japanese inner defense ring, resulted in 
the downfall of the To jo government, which had ruled Japan 
since before the war. The victory gave the United States 
advanced naval and air bases within striking distance of 
the Japanese host* islands. Additionally, the defeat of the 
Japanese Havy in the Battle of the Philippine Sea virtually 
destroyed its capability to inter fare with future Allied 
operations in the Pacific. 

While the Marianas campaign played a vital role in 
the ultimate victory in the Pacific, there was a growing 
feeling on tto® part of Secretary Forrestal and others that 
Mac Arthur and the Army in the Southwest Pacific wore out- 
flanking the Kavy on the publicity front. Even before 
Saipan fall, the Columbia, S.C. iteoprd took note of this 
navy concern with a rather caustic comment! 
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The K«vy is beginning to be jealous of what it 
nails the army * s “high-powered publicity setup*" 

... But apparently the n*vy*s only remedy is to con- 
plain of what the army is doing instead of making 
available navy information to correspondents. For the 
navy is itself responsible for its own bad press* It 
should have corrected this situation long ago* It 
should correct it now instead of explaining* 25 

Prior to the Tarawa invasion in the fall of 1943. 

Admiral Hiraitz had directed his comjeanders to cooperate 

fully with war cor re sponden t s and give command attention to 

the public relations aspects of forthcoming operations. 

Yet* film taken by civilian and Kavy photographers at 

Saipan arrived in the United States too late to be of 

timely use* and press copy or. the operation also was 

delayed. Censor ship officers steamed away with the float 

while correspondents were loft ashore for five days unable 

26 

to clear their stories* In addition* a# was previously 
mentioned* Admiral 0ptuar.es imposed radio silence during 
fcha Battle of the Philippine Sea* thus preventing the 
broadcast transmittal of news reports* 

Ho evidence was found to indicate that Admiral 
Spruancn in any way interfered with or discouraged public 
relations coverage of the Marianas* campaign other than to 
is\pose radio silence for security reasons* However * it is 
interesting to note that the ovar-all commander for tbs 
operations in the Gilbert# Marshall and Mariana Islands* 
and later Xwo Jims and Okinawa* avoided personal publicity 
throughout his wartime service* "The narw* of Uaymond 
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Spruanc* is known only vaguely to many in connection with 

the Pacific War of 1941-4$, and too few can recall just 

, 21 
What hat did, or why they ramssifear the name at all. w 

In contrast* the name and accomplishments of 
Admiral William r. (Bull) Halsey in the Pacific are well- 
known. Halsey had a colorful personality and a flair for 
the dramatic— 'he made good press copy. Spruanca# cn the 
other hand* was a reserved* Intellectual* almost withdrawn 
individual. The news media experienced great difficulty 
in glamorising him. At one point* Spruance explained his 
reasons for shunning the spotlight to a classmate from the 
Siavsl Academy. His philosophy on this subject is suffi- 
ciently thought -provoking to merit auantion in some details 

Personal publicity in a war can be a drawback 
because it raay affect a isan’s thinking. A commander 
may not have sought it ;r it may have been forced upon 
him by scale us subordinates or imaginative war corre- 
spondents. ©nee started* however, it is hard to keep 
in check. In the early days of a war, whan little 
about the various commanders is known to the public* 
and same Admiral or general docs a good and perhaps 
spectacular job* he gats s head start in publicity. 
Anything he does thereafter tends toward greater head- 
line value than the same thing done by others* 
following the journalistic rule that “Same* make news. " 
Thus his reputation snow-balls, and soon* probably 
against his will* he has become a colorful figure* 
credited with fabulous characteristics over and above 
thou competence in war command for which be has been 
conditioning him as If all his life. 

His fame may not have gone to his head* but there 
is nevertheless danger in this. Should ha get to 
identifying himself with the figure as publicised, he 
may subconsciously start thinking in terns of what his 
reputation calls for, rather than of how best to meet 
the actual problem confronting hiss. A lean's judgment 
is host whan he can forgot himself and any reputation 
fee may have acquired* and can concentrate wholly on 
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asking *h« tight decisions. Banco, if ha see.s to give 
interviewers and publicity mn fcha brush~off* it is not 
through ungi'aciousnaas# but rath it to keep his thinking 
isspersonal and realistic* 23 

Spruanca did erect definite barrier* for the press 
When it eatae to granting interviews or discussing his role 
in the war, for instance# when he was Chief of Staff to 
Admiral Biraitas during the interim period between his 
co jwsand of naval forces during the Battle of Kidway and the 
Tarawa landing# he conducted interviews frost a stand-up desk 
with no chairs for visitors. Steadies* to say# under these 

2<3 

conditions# "few loitered and tisw was conserved*" 

Irrespective of Admiral Sprusnc# * a personal ideas 
on publicity# the public relations efforts of the navy w*r« 
to be concentrated for the remainder of the war on events 
in th® Pacific, since its role in the Atlantic and European 
theaters was now one primarily of support* In the suiaraar 
of 1944# however# there was considerable dissatisfaction 
in many quarters of the sea service over the Pacific 
Pleat’s handling of public relations* 

of g.aulriir&agglUjBa 

This dissatisfaction actually surfaced earlier in 
the year. In the spring of 1944# Emmett Crosier# a writer 
for ths Kew York Tjaca . conducted an informal survey at the 
request of Assistant Baers tar y Cates into ways in which 
naval aviation news and information services could be 
iffifuroved. In the course of his inquiry# Crosier talked to 
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sixteen newspapermen and naval officers who had been in 
frequent contact with the Pacific Fleet public relations 
office in Honolulu, In the opinion of those interviewed, 
Kavy public relations in tha Pacific left ouch to lie 
desired through X942 and most of 1943, The primary ecm~ 
plaints revolved around "needless** delay of press copy and 
photographs and "unreasonable and arbitrary" censorship. 

As a result, there was considerable bitterness and tension 
in the relationship between the press end the fleet public 
relations officer. At one time, Crosier learned, certain 
members of the press corps in Honolulu actually decided to 
boycott the Kavy la the Pacific by writing no stories at 
all about its activities, but their homo offices objected. 
Crosier concluded that while conditions had lisproved since 
the fall of 1943* the public relations situation in the 
Pacific was still very bad, J 

Going far afield from his original assignment* to 
study aviation publicity, the Hew York Ti n^» writer leveled 
a strong indictment against the Kavy's public relations 
efforts in general, Ha claimed that *tfc»r« is no clear 
conception at this critical period in the war of the Navy * s 
informational obligation to the American people or of the 
sound advantages to ..the wavy of an enlightened, constructive 
public relations policy, “ lie described the sea service's 
public relations office as being that of a "cooperating, 
not an originating agency," and added, "It is by turns 
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modest# aloof# aecretiv© arse arrogant in it* dealing* with 

fch* press# radio and public," He continued: 

The navy has failed to give the American people a 
clear# comprehensive picture of its ’work and it* 
problems, it ha* failed to tell# or permit others to 
tell# the hur>an story of the nen who ore fighting and 
dying in its service, it has failed to tell# • • . the 
great story of naval air power. 

If the American people sit fcy impassively after the 
war while the Navy’s air are is wrenched away . * * the 
bias®® can be laid squarely on the present leek of a 
constructive public relation® policy in the Wavy, 

Crosier's harsh analysis t es sa to have had a 

profound offset on Forrestal’s direction of th® Navy’s 

public relations program during the final phase of the war, 

•In future correspondence and discussions dealing with the 

subject# the secretary continually stressed the themes 

keynoted in the report to Secretary Gates, Be also tople** 

treated many of the specific racamreodatiomi made by the New 

York Tiroes staffer for toproving feh«s Navy’s image* 

In June 1344# Forrestal wrote to Admiral Merrill 

outlining his ideas for possible changes in th® Navy’s 

31 

public relations progress. lie recorena tided that Captain 
Waldo brake foe replaced as Pacific Fleet public relations 
officer by a "younger# saore vigorous officer" and that so*ws 
of the “able young* public relations officers in Washington 
and tendon be sent to tire Pacific. "I believe our public 
relations team in th® Pacific should be. the bast we have 
anywhere." He believed# too# that it was ttoa for the Navy 
to urge the news snodia to send their best reporters and 
photographers to the Pacific area, "With a few exceptions 
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they have sent their second -string a»n to the Pacific." 

For the Washington, public relations office* ha had 

the following suggestions* 

il\ /Rat u pj a small staff of excellent reporters* 
officers skilled in eliciting srkl synthe sizing facts. 

I have in zsind that they will handle special projects 
which will occur to you' and sse fro* tire to time. _ 
(3) h vjiry small graphics section should be set up /to 
product/ ... presentations for Congress as well as 
the public of the lisvy budget* its building programs 
and personnel trends. 

(3) We should consider actually Risking in the Navy, not 
turning over to movie eae^j&nies, about six Ravy docu- 
mentary f liras « year. 

(4) Eooks on Wavy actions should as security permits be 
allowed to cover current actions. 

the secretary concluded by saying, "The success of 
public relations depends on the excellence of. its staff. X 
think we should continue to insist upon the bast possible 
officers, releasing any who fall below standard. " Site 
particularly was Interested in the quality of public rela- 
tions personnel as opposed to quantity, eiqphasiaing that 
any increase in numbers of people should b« avoided. 

She mstor nndura was a forerunner of many letters and 
other correspondence by Forrest a 1 which dealt in great 
detail with specific procedures and activities in public 
relations. It definitely signaled his intention to exer- 
cise personal direction over the Stavy's entire inf creation 
program. 
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In lata July 1944, Maairal Merrill 1 tended an eight- 



man inspection team sent to the Pacific by Secretary 
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Forrest *1 to exp lor. ways to speed the flew of press copy 

and film fresr. tfea coab.t soma. Acco spenying 'him were 

George Kaaly. CWI’s domestic directory Stay Hnckland, a 

representative of the Still Picture Pool; Major John Pillow. 

USHC, who replaced Frank xasc-n as Special Assistant for 

Public fictions to this Secretary of the f?avy shortly after 

Frank Knox died (Hr* Mason returned to Hew York to give 

full-tliae attention to his position m vico-preside nt of 
32 

HBC ) t three officers from OPR-“ir.eluding J. Harrison 

Hartley, the head of the Radio Section, who recently had 

received a lieutenant contender** corral ssion in the naval 

reserve — and a Wavy radio technician, 

With the full backing of the secretary# fterrill wae 

able to gain Kmir al Siadtz' approval for the following 

innovative measures in future operational 

(1) Plane service would be established between tho 
command ship and Guam as soon after 2>-Dsy as the mili- 
tary situation and weather conditions permit* Copy and 
photographs would lie censored aboard the flagship and 
then flown froaa Guam to the United States via regular 
air mail service, without having to be censored at 
Pearl Harbor as had been the case in the past. This 
procedure would asks If possibles to deliver film and 
stories to the W-.st Coast within tw «ty-four hours 
after release free the flagship. 

<25 Xn order to provide for daily radio voice broad- 
casts frost tbs seen® of action, a portable transmitter 
would be installed in the command ship for transmission 
of a five-minute newscast each day. which would be re- 
transmitted over a high-powered transmitter from Guam 
for further relay to tha mainland via Fear l Harbor. 

(3) Facilities for shore press headquarters# to include 
censorship capabilities, would be set up as soon after 
b-Cey as the military situation per itted. 33 
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Tire major ehaage* frost past procedures in the sm? 
plena ware tire arrangements far radio broadcasts a*& 
special praeo pianea* and tire provielona fox censoring copy 
at tbs seem off tire operation rather than at fleet heed* 
Quarter** 

Two studios wars to be constructed to handle the 
broadcasts from the forward areas* one at Fearl Harbor and 
the other at Ouse* Both facilities ware to fee equipped 
with disc recorders; and the studio at Guam was to be used 
for voice broadcast* filing press copy and radio picture 
transmission* The Guar, station also would servo as s &as<? 
for network correspondents and recording teases* The navy 
staff which handled radio coverage of the Normandy landings 
was to be transferred to Guam to operate the studio there* 
with Lieutenant Cotarander Hartley regaining in the Pacific 
to supervise the installations and the beginning of opera- 
tions* A target date off early September was set for the 
completion of facilities* 

In order to ensure uniformity in the new censorship 
p ro se d ares* a system of rotating officers between the 
Security Review Section in Oim and tire Pacific Fleet 

Censorship Office on a 60 -tlay temporary etiefeanye of duty 

iu| 

basis was initiated. 

Certain procedures were left unchanged after 
considerable discussion between Admirals Merrill and Nlm.it 2. 
The present policy of not accrediting women correspondents 
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to tbs Pacific Pleat would continue because of tbs lac)? of 
proper facilities* particularly in the forward areas. And 
any decision to allow the use of the names of cxwxtbat ahips 
and personnel in news releases and press copy was to be 
referred to Admiral King for consideration. It also waa 
decided to continue the simultaneous release of CXSiCF&C 
communiques at Pearl Harbor and Washington. 

In forwarding Admiral Merrill*# report on the 
Pacific trip to Forrestal# Eugene 6. Duffle Id* a staff 
sssistant to the secretary* expressed his opinion that 
substantial results had been achieved. However* Du £ fie Id 
cautioned that “we cannot raat on our laurels /because/ 

Mac Arthur is fitting out a special press ship ... his 
whole unit will be on the scene whereas we are dependant on 
a piano courier service at the discretion of the local 
ccrezaander. ° 3 5 

Qm area in which Merrill was unsuccessful in gain- 
ing Admiral Kisits* approval concerned the replacement of 
Captain Drake as Pacific Fleet public relations officer. 
Captain Lovett® had warned Merrill that Hlsdts was extremely 
fond of Drake and very appreciative of the fact that he had 
“taken imsst of the early knocks. M However* after confer- 
ring personally with Drake in Washington in September 1944* 

Secretary Forres tal wrote to Misdts that he definitely had 

37 

decided to leaks a change. The secretary apologised to 
the admiral for his action by stating* “X realise fully 
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that * . • eoweand^rs should have the untrsrxaa lad right to 
pick their own subordinates. * lie justified his interfer- 
ence on the basis of the vital importance of public rela- 
tions at this stage of the war* claiming that it had two 
aspects — “the treatment of news in the action theater • • • 
and the results in this country*" ito added* "You# of 
course* are the judge of the first; it is our responsibility 
back here to judge the second** 

On October 19* Forrest al messaged Admiral Klmlts 
that he had procured an assignment fox Captain Drake with 
GW I and that Captain Harold S* (Min) Miller* %S£M, former 
head of the Bureau of Aeronautics Training and Literature 

Section who had bean assigned a month earlier as Pacific 

33 

Fleet Photographic Officer* was to be his relief* 

In late August 1944* Admiral Mirnits began to iisple- 
sent the improvements agreed upon in his discussions with 
Admiral Merrill. In a letter to the Commander* Third Fleet* 
he stated that public relations officers from his staff 
would be assigned to the task force ccwmanders of forth- 
coming amphibious operations for the purpose of censoring 

39 

and releasing press copy* As to broadcasts* he instituted 
an even more liberal policy than had been called for in th» 
plans* Civilian correspondents would be allowed to 
transmit two five -minute voice newscasts daily via naval 
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radio froas the assault expeditionary flagships « and news- 
casts also war® to be originated fro* share-teased naval 
radio facilities in the forward areas* Written press copy* 
too# would be sent over naval communications circuits a# 
operational massage traffic permitted. Jiedia representa- 
tives wars to be afforded the same messing and berthing 
facilities as ecewaissiorad officers and would be landed with 
the troops after the fifth assault wave. 

Shortly after this lap lessen ting directive# Secre- 
tary tfforrestal proposed still another innovative public 
relations * asasuro to limits* Thu secretary stressed his 
desire to acsbark in as many chips as possible naval officers 

"who are capable of writing for prompt release an account 

40 

of that ship's action.* These officers would not dupli- 
cate the efforts ©f civilian war correspondents — since# in 
most cases# they were to be placed on ships which had no 
newsmen Bboard. In many respects# the plan was patterned 
after t ha Marin© Corps combat correspondents system# except 
that all material written by the K«vy officers would foe 
forwarded t© the Flaet public relations office for use by 
the accredited civilian correspondents rather than being 
released by the Savy directly. 

In explaining to HJuaits his reasons for wanting 
publicity ©a virtually every ship in the Pacific# Forrastal 
again voiced his concern about postwar unification plane* 
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X would not i&porn this task upon you except fear a?/ 
eon§>®lXir*f conviction that tha future existence of the 
8avy no an independent military organisation depend® 
upon the public * » appreciation of the Navy daring the 
next aaveral asonth* • . . • Tho people at hoses# Who 
cannot m® a single Navy ship or piano lot alone 
imagine a task force in action, say receive a very 
imbalanced picture in which the Savy aeesm to be only 
the transport at ion service to the beachhead, And these 
people, thrown their representatives, will decide • • • 
whether the Navy is to b® consolidated out of 
existence* 

For this reason alone X awawn d for your very' 
serious consideration the whole subject of public 
relations and particularly the- tew proposal suggested 
in this letter. 

h week later the secretary elaborated on his view© 

in another comaunicat ion to the Pacific Fleet mamm&imzt 

"Whsfcb&r %» like it or not# there is no guest ion but that 

the May, through its great sis* and its Multiple avanues 

of coffisstinication and the- aggressive publicity actions of 

the Mr Forces# has had a profound effect on public 
41 

opinion. * He pointed out that other interests were often 
dominant in certain theaters in Which the Navy operated. 

For example# K*cA*th«r in tha Southwest Pacific and the 
British in the Msditarraiwasi ... *n©t through any 
conscious desire to fee unfair but just in the very nature 
of human being*# have certainly not bean active in eiqpHasls~ 
log the American Navy's part in the war.** 

Forreatal admitted that there was no easy solution 
for the navy Vs public relations problems ... “but X an 
inciting to you in this detail# as X have talked to M&ixml 
King# because X consider it part of asy duty to interpret 



for you the drift of public opinion. * lie reiterated Lis 

balls! that at this tia© the public was overwhelmingly in 

favor of a single deparfcsacmt of defense* and ha urged an 

all-out ssavy attempt to reverse the trend i 

The tiiae is late to effect a change but X believe ws 
should {Mike the effort* and X think the start must bo 
in a chango of attitude which reaches fro® the 
Commander in Chief down to the skipper of the seal last 
landing craft* to the effect that we shall do our best 
toi (*) earn the good will of the press as individuals; 
(b) tasks constructive use in every possible way of 
whatever media arc available to see that the facets of 
the savy’a isccomp] Ishraents ar« transmitted to tha 
people. • . • all hands need to be indoctrinated with 
the idea that intelligent transouLssion o£ nows is as 
much a part of war today as either training or 
logistics. 

In response* Admiral Himitse# on September 10* 

directed his subordinate cot&manders to assign qualified 

officers in their units to “prepare narrative accounts of 

their ship’s action# and any other material considered 
42 

newsworthy* * Significantly# he explained that the 
improves at in the Allied position in the Pacific now made 
it possible for a more canplcte account of Mavy operations 
to be given— since security was no longer as vital a 
consideration. 

On SeptejKfeer 30# 1944# Admiral King* at Secretary 

Forreetal’e request, instructed all fleet commanders in the 

Navy to include in their future operation plans and orders 

a public relations annex "to systematise and clarify 

43 

arrangements for now® services. * Although Xing felt it 
incu&bsnt upon himself to add to his directive the warning# 
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"Nothing in the- tore going is to i*t cMMStrued m authorising 
any relaxation in standard* of security, * tlw step was an 
•sctreaieiy important one, slot only did it require taste 
force commanders to plan in advance tbs information aspects 
of an operation, but it also placed upon them a direct 
written responsibility for the proper conduct of combat 
public relations coverage , 

In concert with his desiro to facilitate news 
coverage frssi the Pacific, For rental strongly believed that 
the wax there needed snore a pe rarona liming * — that it was 
remote rental !y as well a* gaogr aphic&lly to the Aairicta 
people. "The sons, husbands and brothers who serve there 
appear to their families to have disappeared into a void 

44 

containing nothing but a series of strange place names, “ 

The secretary's earlier suggestion to Miscit e to place naval 
officers on ships as combat correspondents was in part an 
attempt to increase the number of "personal experience * 
stories about the iiavytmn in the Pacific. He also planned 
in October 1944 to dispatch to Pearl Harbor a close friend. 
Hr, J. W. Harbin, preaidant of Advertisers Services, Inc*, 
of KLlwauteee, to discuss with Admiral Mimits a proposed 
system for "collecting and distributing to small home town 
newspape r a — stories about the boys in the navy from those 
papers* areas, * Hr, Martin had worked on a similar program 
in World War X at Great Lakes, 111*, naval Training Station. 
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riith the mandate provided by the Secretary of th© 
Stavy, the public relations organisation and operations in 
the Pacific boy an a period of accelerated expansion in the 
fall of 1944, In addition to the sophisticated fcroaocast- 
lug facilities discussed earlier* a special auditorium for 
press conferences aisu buildings to house correspondents and 
censors ware constructed on Guam as part of th© new 
advanced fleet public relations office there. A buildup in 
personnel actually had begun earlier. By September 1* 

1944* there were thirteen full-time public relations 
officers assigned to th* Pacific Fleet staff and eight 
others on duty in forward areas and with task force ccer* 
©and® rs. Seven more officers wore added to Captain 
Hiller's headquarter* public relations motion in September 
and early October. But this was only a modest beginning. 

By war's end, there wore 90 officers and 2SQ enlisted men 
in the Pacific Fleet public relations section itself and 

over 400 officers serving full-time in public relations 

4*5 

throughout the Pacific. 

In personal letters to Admiral Morrill in the fall 

of 1944. Captain Millar spelled out his plans for using 

AG 

these personnel. There were to he experienced public 
relations officers in the Third, Fifth and Seventh Fleet 
commands, as wail a* with the subordinate division com- 
manders within those fleets. The primary function of the 
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officer in each division ccwend would be to h s sp th© 
civilian war correspondents properly distributed on tba 
four ships within his division. In this way. “Vfcs should 

4MS «**» 

have no difficulty in insuring that no /fits/ ship of the 
fleet is overloaded to the extent that ft coamanding officer 
concludes that War Correspondents are a nuisance. - said 

Miller. 

A crucial stop undertaken by the captain was the 
"education** of senior operational officers on tha necessity 
and value of public relations efforts. "I have begun the 
practice of allowing film to the daily 9 o'clock conference 
of Admirals. Generals, etc. and they eat it up. We have 
been fortunate in showing some of th* eorrb&t pictures which 
the senior officers never knew existed. ** 

The censorship and public relations functions in 
the Pacific ware separated in th® fall of 1944, ending the 
“split personality” of public relation# that had existed 
since the beginning of the war. A special censorship 
section was established on Admiral Kisaits* staff, and the 
number of censorship officers in the fleet was increased 
six- fold to handle the screening of press copy from the 
combat aones, According to captain Miller, public relations 
remained in a "strong position to Influence censorship and 
we have liberalised their policy in almost every way. ** 

5y November 1, the expanded radio facilities in the 
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Pacific already were paying dividend* in th o forsa of 
additional coverage in this Kmcliit*. t*t this titm, un&sr 
the continued direction of .Lieutenant Commander Hartley* 
the Pacific Fleet broadcasting station at Pearl Harbor was 
producing about forty programs per week* Captain Hiller 
also had been able to obtain an agreement froia Admiral 
Halsey to use the battleship .lawa for transmission of 
direct radio broadcasts during future campaigns. Admiral 
Spruastce* hswmvar, remained adamantly opposed to breaking 
radio silence to relay press aopy? and Killer reported that 
"it is going to be very difficult to plead and prove our 
cause with Sp* nance. * 

Has Pacific Fleet public relations officer was 
receiving full cooperation* though* frota Admiral hioits and 
hia chief of operations. Hear Admiral Forrest Shersaan. 
£>h*man briefed th® madia representatives on vh&fc was to 
take place three or four days in advance of each forth- 
coming event, fbe support frosn the top echelon of command 
proeptud Hiller to observe » “There is little question but 
that in the past there have been many smiles cast in our 
direction. I believe that in the past six weeks we have 
proven that this is a serious job which is closely allied 
with the total war effort." He cited as one example of the 
new attitude on the part of the operators the fnct that 
bill Baldwin of the Bluet Network was allowed to embark in a 
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fleet submarine for * 4 5-d»y operation* Since almost 
complete security wm still being maintained on subssarins 
operations, Baldwin was not authorised to release any 
information at the time. but was rather to record it for 
future release when restrictions could be lifted* 

One problem facing the public relations organisation 
in the Pacific in the fall of 1944 was the laek of coordina- 
tion with Gmmtml HaeArthur*# staff in announcing news 
about joint Arssy-Kavy operations in the Southwest Pacific* 

As s result, a "highly garbled report” of the sttle of 
Leyte Gulf in 1st® October reached the American public. In 
the three -day engagement* the Japanese fleet was turned 
back from its attempt to disrupt MacArthur** landing in the 
Philippines. Although the battle was primarily a naval 
© no, Ar ay oombers did assist JSavy carrier-based aircraft in 
driving back the enemy warships. MacArthur * s command 
issued information on this phase, while the Savy told its 
side of the story* Thus, "two different versions of the 
battle cats*; out at widely-spaced intervals." 

bespit® the absence of coordination, the Bevy was 
pleased with the coverage it received on the ^Philippine 
operation. Admiral Morrill wrote to Captain Millers 
"Excellent photographs have been cosaing in with great 
regularity and the press just eats them up. Admiral 
Vimita* over-ail coosunigu© was a masterpiece of clarity." 
CWZ took mmm of the credit for the improved 
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coverage of action* in tbs Pacific* Elmer Davis, in « 

postwar report to the ihresident, stated that his office 

"got frcss the Uavy * wor* explicit account of the battle of 

49 

Leyte Calf . . . than had originally bean proposed* ” 

In the weak* that followed this battle, the Third 
and Seventh Fleets continued to support fiac&rtfcur * s further 
landings in tha Philippines. However, as wo shall see* the 
problem of coordinating the release of information between 
the hr ay and *?*vy in eoasbinsd operations in the Pacific 
remained a formidable one -~unfcil firm agreements wer® 
reached between the respective public relations offices 
just before the close of tha war. 

ficoxt tfli aatian .gC,iha.^f jUS3h..^£ 

At Secretary Forreatal's request, a survey of all 
public relations activities of the bureaus and offices of 
the Havy Department was made by the Savy's Management 
Engineers Office in the summer of 1944. The study* which 
was headed by Commander Richard a* Paget. USH« resulted in 
raws— tni at ions for improvements in the »avy*s public 
relations organisation and ultimately led to significant 
changes in the makeup and objectives of the Office of 
Public Relations. 

One of the initial areas addressed by the study 
group was the relationship between OPE and the public rela- 
tions offices of the Karim Corps and Coast Guard. A S£Cb&¥ 
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directive early in the war assigned to 01 s ! the task of 
supervising the public relation* activities of all agencies 
of the fifavy department* including those of its sister sea 
services. The Management Engineers survey found* however, 
that in actual practice the Sfavy office exercised little or 
no control over these organisations other than to provide 
general policy guidance and security clearance and to act 
as a releasing outlet to the mwa media. The study group 
concluded that a vagueness existed as to ths proper 
relationship between OFR and the Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, and that "a more concrete definition would appear 
desirable. " t4o evidence was found, however* to indicate 
that any specific effort ever was made to do this. 

As a result of the survey* it was determined that 
OFR would adopt a rsor® aggressive general policy in the 
discharge of its responsibilities. To this end* four 
broad public relations objectives were femulatedt 

a. To SATIS FT the American public’s justifiable 
interest in the activities of the Kavy. 

b. To PROCilftS for the personnel of the t*avy public 
recognition coEsnensurate with their accomplishments. 

c. To XSS'URS eonfcisminy public support fox the 
prosecution of the war. 

cl. To POSTER a sustained Interest in the hnvy in the 
post-war period. SI 

To help in achieving these goals* each bureau and 
office was t aada responsible for gathering and preparing, 
for dissemination through the Office of Public Relations* 
‘'all possible information ... which will interest or 
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inform the public. “ lit the same tia»# Ofa wa« directed to 
review iausMlAately the current statu# of the public 
relation* effort of each bureau and office and to "lead 
full assistance in developing an adequate staff and 
program." Official public relations officers were to be 
designated by each bureau# board am? office* and these 
officers ware to be assigned additional duty to the birector 
of Public Fite let ions so that closer coordination with OPE 
could be maintained. 

Th# Management Engines rs also recommended a new 
organisation plan for OPh itself. Secretary Forres tal, 
impatient for the plan to be i «|3 lamented * requested from 
Admiral Merrill in early Becmaber a progress report on the 
reorganisation. The contents of the secretary** memorandum 
are quoted in detail aa an additional exassple of his 
intense personal interest in assd attention to the public 
relations program of the &avy* 

1* What were the principal positions contemplated by 
the revised organisation? Have they been filled? 
Who era your principal section heads and what are 
their qualifications? 

2. What progress has been made in establishing- our 
Public Eolations objectives? What devices and 
programs have w® underway to achieve eaah of these 
objectives? So we have my method for checking up 
on what progress we are making- toward the 
objectives? 

3. What arrangements do we have for communicating our 
objective# to the District Public Halations 
Officer* and for checking up on their activities? 

4. Can you give && aach week a very condensed report 
of activities so that I can keep track of what 
Public filiation# 1* doing ami how w« arcs faring in 
newspaper## periodicals and photography? I should 
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like this report to measure actual result* in tarma 
of the to which our material is put rather than 
our gross output* 52 

A weak later Adair al Merrill answered rorreatal* 8 
inquiry, outlining the organisational and personnel changes 
in his office* The new organisation provided for three 
principal executive assistants to the Director of Public 
Halations* Assistant Director, West Coast; Deputy Director; 
and Administrative Officer* C c w w a ander Bolton continued to 
fill the West Coast billet. Captain Cambell, the foriaer 
Communique and Security Officer who had been promoted in 
the summer of 1944, relieved Cowsiandtr Beecher as Deputy 
Director in August when the latter was detached to sea 
duty. The former position of Executive Assistant to the 
Director was merged with that of Deputy Director in the 
reorganisation* lieutenant Cassraan&or 8 • L* Brown, dr* , 

US £21, replaced lieutenant Commander Parker as Administra w 
tivs Officer on August 1, 1944, with Parker being assigned 
as executive assistant to Corar.ander Bolton on the Meat 
Coast* 

The major reorganisation of the office consisted of 
the placing of the individual sections under three main 
branches— program planning, media and technical services. 
Commander William c* Chambliss, J5&R, formerly 
attached to the Incentive Division, fcsadad the new Program 
Planning Branch* CosauMidar Chambliss, a naval aviator, had 
been a newspaperman and a public relations counselor before 
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entering th* Navy. Under Ms direction wars thr*« now 
«^ctiorui~-evalu*ti©n* planning end liaison* and coxbat 
typos. Tbs Evaluation Section replaced the old Analysis 
Section and had expanded functions. It was to measure 
usage of official releases to all media, evaluate coverage 
and effect ivencos of news regarding the flavy, and determine 
subjects in which the public was interested for the guid- 
ance of all sections in the office. Lieut* n«nt doe fealden* 
Jr. , U&&A, was named acting head of this section* following 
the departure from OPS. of Coriander Calvin# who had headed 
the old Analysis Section sine# before ths war. lieutenant 
Can Clark, DSatA, a market analyst and opinion poll export 
in civilian life, was retained on temporary duty to ha Ip 
organise the new section, with BalAen officially being 
named aa head in ttasch 1945. 

The Planning and Liaison Section was sat up to 
perform so rm of the functions of the old naval Districts 
Section. If assisted the bureaus, districts end ewdia 
offices of 0?a in developing public relations program* and 
procedures. It was headed by ^Lieutenant Commander Arthur 
Wevmyor, UftMR* a former newspaperman and public relations 
consultant. The Combat Types Section simply was an exten~ 
sion of the old Aviation Section, with the added responsi- 
bility of disseminating special material on combat ships 
aa well as aviation subjects. Cotmsmimx Walter Staff, chief 
of the Aviation Section, remained os ©ffieer-in-chfcsge of 
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this new activity. 

Five of the old sectiwui— pxs#*, radio, pictorial, 
jaagasioc and book, and taction pictures— -wore placed under 
the new tfedia Branch, alo ng with the former Special Events 
Section which was rsatMd “Special Activities. * The old 
Corcbat Photography Section was abolished, with its func- 
tions being taker, over by Pictorial. CossmaRder Howard 
Gordon, USB, who as © lieutenant served ©a OPH’ a Adminis- 
trative Officer front 1940 to 1942. roturn&d freer. destroyer 
OMMMoii in both the Atlantic end Pacific to head fclw» Hedia 
Branch. Lieutenant Ccassander John r. Conley, 5JSJS&, 
foraerly with the B&ltiaore §^a. succeeded Lieutenant 
Coimandcr McCarthy as chief of the Press Section when 
McCarthy was detached for sea duty in the Pacific in 
beeaaber 1944. The. other nedia section heads regained as 
be fore— Kart ley in radio. Long in pictorial, Kartg in »aga- 
2 in* and book. Brown in isotion pictures, and Courtney in 
special activities. The separate positions of Cossruniqu* 
Officer and Security Officer were eliminated, with th* 
responsibility for prepering coft® uniques being returned to 
the Press Section. Th® sub-section within Special Events, 
"Organisational Contacts,*’ ©Iso was abolished, with 
Cssmtander Edward M, Seay being transferred to ether duty. 

The Technical Services Branch was established to 
coordinate th* clearance of information with Maulrai King's 
office. Three sections were included in the new branch— 
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security review, biographies and research, and the public 

relations library, C o w a n der J. L. Collie, OSH, the fsnssr 

Executive Assistant to the Director, was n*Med as acting 

chief of this branch. Coas&andur Harold B. Say remained as 

head of the Security fcaviev Section, while Lieutenant 

(junior grade) Bloise English sieved up from th* Photographic 

Library to taka charge of the expanded Public Relations 

Library, Biographies and la search, a new section, compiled 

background material on naval personnel and histories of 

ship a and other activities, and researched answers to 

queries froa the general public and Kavy public relations 

offices. It was headed by Lieutenant Commander w. A. 

Mi Urn, USSR, a former newspaperman who had served in the 
53 

Press Section. 

On August 31, 1944, Secretary Forrcstal created a 
separate motion picture office, which operated under his 
control and was not a part of the* Office of Public 
Halations. This agency, designated the Office of Davy 
Photographic Services on Kovetaber 20, 1944# was under tha 
direction of captain Gene Marksy, CSS JR, who had extensive 
experience in the motion picture industry. It represented 
the Secretary of the Davy in all motion picture matters 
pertaining to the Davy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps; 
coordinated tha planning and production of motion picture 
combat reports that wore required by tha Coaa&ander in Chief, 
U.S. Fleet; and served as c liaison office with tha Array, 
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otbor government agencies, end the notion picture industry 
in the production of «nfc«rtainK*nt films pertaining to tbs 
Kavy and the procurement and distribution of films to naval 
activities. 54 

A significant achievement of the Office of JSavy 
Photographic Services was the liaison with and provision of 
fils to Twentieth Century Pox for the production of "The 
Fighting Lady." This documentary issotion picture was made 
from 16a so. color film taken by navy photographers aboard 
the carrier Yorktown in the Pacific. It was released 
nationally in February 1945 and subsequently shown to 
millions of people in the United States. All profits from 
the film were donated by Twentieth Century Fox to the Mavy 
Relief Society. 

In response to an inquiry £ro» Mr. For rectal, 
Coaeaer.dar Paget furnished figures on the numbers of person- 
nel engaged in public relations activities in the tfavy. 

KC 

Marino Corps and Coast Guard in Decaa&er 1944. Mis 
personnel table showed a total of 2,156 people alloyed 
full “time in public relations in the three serviees~~62S 
officers, 1,313 enlisted man and 218 civilians. Of the 
officers, 510 wore Kawy—97 in tb& Washington ares, 178 in 
the continental United States and its territories and 235 
in other areas, including worm* of combat. The latter 
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figure vividly illustrate 6 the significant increase since 
the suzaaar of 1944 in the nuisber of public relations 
officers assigned to the Pacific. 

Officer personnel in OPR remained at a stable level 
throughout 1944. There were seventy-three attached te the 
office on May 1 and seventy-two ©a Hoveaber i, As officer# 
reported to the fleet commend e in the Pacific* however* the 
number attached to naval district* air training and other 
field offices in the United States declined. On September 1* 
1944* there waro 195 of these* with this figure being 
reduced* as we have seen* to 178 in Peceraher. The slack 
was taken up by assigning officers to part-time or 
"collateral* duty in public relations. There wars ninety- 
three of these part-time officers serving in district and 
other field offices on September 1, 1944. 

In late January 1945* Admiral Merrill requested an 
increase in both officer and enlisted personnel for the 
Office of Public Relation*. Citing the acceleration of 
the wax in the Pacific and additional functions assigned to 
his office as a result of its reorganisation* he asked for 
fifteen additional officers and eighteen more enlisted men. 
The current allowance for OPR at the tints was ninety- two 
officers# eighty-two in the Washington office and ten on 
the West Coast. However, as Admiral Harrill pointed out* 
the- Washington office had been operating at about 7 par 
cent below its authorised strength sines the expansion of 
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public relation# personnel in the K«vy was halted in March 

1343. 

Secretary Forreatai endorsed Merrill* a request and 

forwarded it to the Chief of Saval Personnel. However, the 

secretary did not give "carte blanche** approval to aere 

public relation# manpower in non-ccaabat billets* In March 

1945# h* wrote to Merrill, **X would like to pass on ths 

increases in individual complemar.ts as they arise* Frankly. 

scene of the® see® * little large to zee, especially if we 

cannot find reductions elsewhere to offset the® in large 
59 

part. " 

A small reduction was found in March 1945 when the 
Office of tine Assistant Director of Public Relations, West 
Coast, was abolished* Mine of the ten officers attached to 
the West Coast office were assigned elsewhere* However, 
Captain Bolton, who had been promoted frees c ewsssander % few 
weeks before, kept his status as Motion Picture and West 
Coast Radio Liaison Officer of OPR and as Staff Public 
Relations Officer for the Cozmander, Western Sea Frontier 
in San Francisco, a post which he had assumed as additional 
duty in the fall of 1943* 

The San Francisco area, being the tenainus for the 
arrival of news copy and broadcasts frees the Pacific Thea- 
ter, was given top priority in public relations planning in 
early 1945* To strengthen the organisation there. 

For rest al decided to order Coraatandsr Gordon from OPR to tim 



Twelfth liaval District as public relation* officer, Gordon 
was detach <ed on April 2* with CGwMMtdur Chassjbllaa fcran.5~ 
far ring from hi* poat as aeM of tua Program Planning .ranch 
to replace wOtdoa as chief o£ the *«edia branch, wi^uteoaiit 
Cow&andwr bewmyer £*>%.<» d up frcs* tha i?I*nniny and liaison 
Section to aucceeu Chaubli**, an* Liautenaat COButander 
J. U. Poisson* c£U,« too* over iawayv-r * a fossae* position, 

Mw on April 2, tlm Coasb&t Type* Action was «*©ved 
fro® the Jrrogsm Planning branch to the fisdia branch* with 
it* tit I© being changed to "Aviation and Surface Type* 
Section 0 ? ana the Special Activities Section w»® trans- 
ferred fro® Hcsdia to Program Planning* Lieutenant Cch - sender 
Henry kobwrt*» XISVSX, relieved Lieutenant Corsnsan-der Courtney 
a* o£ficar~in~charge at Special fet ivitife* at the sa*w tiras» 
and i-Ueu Helena fkilibcrt was nas*w3 to b»«& a Special 
Research Projects thus in the Technical 3 rrvlcos at fetuch. 

An earlier personnel change in 1945 »»? Lieutenant 
Cew naat uSer Carlo ton Mitchell, Jr,# foriasr head of the Ccvibat 
Photography Section# replace Coies&acS»r Dong as head of the 

£*/n 

Pictorial Section, 

ijMMlil Mfrivltliykjaiufchi^^ 

Throughout 1944, Jfevy public relations officers 
becajao involved in certain special activities connected 
with tha war m t fort on the he*** front. In early May, OPR 
wo* requested by tha birector of Haval Colonisations to 
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conduct a publicity campaign to inform tbs public of that 
explicit reason® for the unavoidable delays in delivering 
mail to haavyjosn overseas and on ships- On July 30# the 
second anniversary of th» establishment of the WAVES was 
commemorated with another extansiv- publicity drive. The 
them for this observance was a salute by civilians and 
h&vyfaun to the WAVES. The effort was tied in with a Kavy 
War Bond Drive scheduled in the first week of July, with 
all bonds purchased by members of the Worsen** Reserve 
during this period being applied to the building of two 
motor torpedo boats. Which were launched on the day of the 
WAVE Anniversary. *** 

A national campaign aimed at civilian defense 

workers wee launched in the tumor of 1944, involving 

public relations and in-plant incentive action. '•Victory- 

flushed headlines, concern over cutbacks am desire for the 

S2 

security of peacetime jobs" were contributing to an 
alarming labor turnover rate in defense plants end 
threatening tfavy procurement contracts. One of the incen- 
tive devices used in the cassp&i g» to keep workers on the 
job was the production of three films in Hollywood and Bew 
York, dramatising for workers the "long road traveled 
before final victory can be claimed. " 

Havy art exhibits were given extensive exposure 
throughout the nation in the sumsaor and fall of 1944. “The 
Navy at Wax, ** a collection of seventy- five paintings and 
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drawings toy official Sfavy eorabat artists was shown in 
department stores in connection with war bond promotion. 
Paintings of naval aviation and of naval medicine and the 
submarine services. made under private sponsorship by 
civilian artists, also were exhibited,' 

A special photographic display, “Slower in the 

Pacific," a pictorial record of navy# marine Corps and 

Coast Guard combat operations in that theater* was featured 

during the year at the Museum of Modern Art in Paw 'fork. 

The collection of still photographs, compiled by Captain 

Edward steichen, U$»R, was put into hooK form in early 

1945, *so that the largest possible nuaitoer of Americana may 
64 

see thorn," 

In October 1944, all public relations officer® 
again cooperated with the Havy League in celebrating Davy 
Day, Posters were distributed, speakers* kits prepared and 
Davy speakers furnished for tlv* event. On the West Coast, 
naval district officer® provided a "mat service” of ready- 
made photographs for small town newspapers in tbs area to 
use in calling attention to the special ceremonies. The 
Jfavy Day observances throughout the war, aided by tho pr®“ 
vailing patriotic fervor among the people, were a great 
success. In 1944, 16,000 radio programs were arranged and 
more than six million persons participated in luncheons, 
dinners, school assemblies and parades, 

A final project during the year for Havy public 
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relations officers was to spotlight fcho third anniversary 
of the Sesbeea on Be c u mbe r 23. Saabee construction and 
ccsihat highlights in 1944 and other feature material were 
given wide distribution to the tsedie by the naval district 
offices. 

In January 1945* the practice of issuing CXHCPAC 
cosemmiguos simultaneously in Pearl Harbor and Washington 
was discontinued* in accordance with the wishes of corre- 
spondents in the Pacific. The dual-release procedure had 
been established at the request of. publishers in the United 
States. With cancellation of the simultaneous release* the 
24-hour officer watch in the Press Section of OPR, which 
hod bean in affect since May 1941* also was eliminated. A 
press officer now was on duty in the Washington office only 
from 8 a. to. to midnight. ^ 

fcflay. jaalst 

It will be recalled that one of the questions 
Secretary Forrestal asked Admiral Merrill in Ceeembor 1944 
( concerned the progress mads toward establishing navy public 
relations objectives* fcSerrill replied by reiterating that 
in hia opinion the primary objective should be the 
“complete and accurate reporting to the Are r lean people of 
the activities of the United States Wavy. * lie added that 
under this basic policy were three secondary objectives for 
navy public relations to pursue during the remainder of the 
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a) Winning public understanding of the problem* of the 
war in th* Pacific end winning public support for 
the vigorous prosecution of th* Pacific war subse- 
quent to the end of the European fight? 

b) Securing' public support for a strong postwar navy? 

c) Contributing to the maintenance of moral® of the 
mm serving at sea and overseas toy securing public 
recognition of their outstanding service to their 
country. 

The admiral then listed current individual project* 
which his office was engaged in or planning to support the 
general objectives. Arong these ware the publicising of 
th© 150th anniversary of Kavy Supply activities and 
recruitjtssnt of workers for naval bases and defense plants. 
Both programs war* tied in with ttoa nmwm ifcy for all-out 
support of th® Pacific war and were built around the thcra© 
of logistics in the Pacific. Two project* were mentioned 
as being planned for th© future-one designed to publicise 
the Sivy** personnel rehabilitation program and the o titer 
aimed at public understanding of the Navy • a ckmmtei Xixat ion 
plana and postwar per sonne 1 policies. 

Admiral Merrill eonclvuled his report toy suggesting 
that he and the secretary hold periodical conferences to 
review currant public relations objectives and programs and 
to decide “whether any new program should be added to th© 
list . “ Forrest a 1 responded favorably, agreeing t© mat 
regularly following his receipt of Merrill *s monthly report 
on accomplishments . The secretary requested his Director 
of Public Relations to elaborate in greater detail on each 
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one of the major public relations objective © and to 
circulate thi* elaboration to the naval districts # bureaus 
and fleets. "Then it should b© cads current and recircu- 
lated each month in fcha PRO news letter. “ toS 

Thus began in January 1945 a scries of monthly 
statements on H&vy public relations policy prepared by th® 
Office of Public Relations and distributed in Memorandum 
fora to all Havy public relations officers. These policy 
statements were issued throughout th* remainder of the war 
and for several months following the cessation of hostil- 
ities. They were pro faced with the remark# “This memorandum 
is sent to you for guidance in the carrying out of your 
dutiea* It includes* a statement of our permanent basic 
objective# all current secondary objectives# and all 

specific programs which ore to be given support in order to 

69 

attain our objectives. ** The statements also required a 
monthly report from each public relations unit to the 
Director of Public Relations on the "concrete steps taken 
to carry out the individual programs. “ it was made 
explicit that "these objectives require fcho use of mthoda 
other than mare reporting of liavy news. They call for 
vigorous and intelligent uw of all of the tools at our 
cosmand— seminars# speeches and radio addresses? the 
inspiring of magazine articles? the use of contacts with 
civic and othar organizations# etc. " 
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The objective® contained in the initial policy 
statoawnt in January 1945 closely paralleled those outlined 
by Admiral Harrill in his December saemor&ndvni fco Secretary 
Forrest&l. Explicit procedure® w»re delineated to pursue 
the over-all objective of winning public backing for a 
strong postwar B£ avy, Included were effort® to no Id public 
sentiment in favor of the Navy an a separate military 
eervic© end for the continuation of naval aviation a® an 
integral part of the Navy, Also, plans were made to 
solicit support for postwar compulsory military training. 

Example® of the type of activities undertaken ia 
early 1945 to promote naval aviation were a tour of air 
facilities in the Fifth naval District for a group of 
editor® and publishers from the Eighth Naval District » and 
a cruise at sea on board an aircraft carrier for person® 
prominent in the theatrical world. 

In March 1945# when victory in Europe was imminent# 
special project® ware added to the policy statement to 
prevent a “let down" in the war effort after Germany's 
capitulation. These consisted of the preparation of public 
statements by appropriate Haval personnel for release on 
VE-Day in conjunction with otfrrr government agencies# and 
cooperation with the Array-Savy-Tr e as ury Depax tmsnt Pacific 
War advertising campaign. The latter involved th® us« by 
national advertisers of copy designated to maintain public 
interest in l ha Pacific war after VE-Day. 
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Also in March# media represent ati va a were invited 
to embark in the new cruisers and e fcis .a g o. during 

their “shakedown “ cruises# and arrangements were made to 
have local correspondents cover portions of the shakedown 
cruises of all newly commissioned cruisers and battleships* 
In addition# twenty- three Washington correspondents and 
five me sobers of the Souse Naval Affairs Csnsfittee were 
provided air transportation to arid from Nor folk# Va. # for 
the launching of the now Midway * 

In April 1945# a specific program was designed for 
the “selling" of delegates and correspondents in attendance 
at the United Nations Conference in San Francisco. 
Arrangements were made for daily visits to naval activities 
in the area and flights in Navy planes and blimps over Sen 
Francisco. There also were air demonstrations# tours of 
aircraft carriers# film presentations and trips within San 
Francisco Bay by Navy small craft. 

In May# a concerted effort was made to provide 
public relations assistance for the recruitment of ship 
repair workers for West Coast yards. The USS La f fay was 
exhibited at Seattle and Tacoma# drawing 100# 000 visitors* 
The Thirteenth Naval District Public Eolations Office 
arranged extensive local and national press, pictorial and 
radio coverage for the ship*s visit. Five newsreel 
companies fils&ed the event# and there were broadcasts on 
four radio networks. Also in May# an invasion exercise 
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involving mom 200 ships fins?, landing craft was staged near 

San Diego In connection with the Seventh War Loan Drive. 

71 

This event attracted 00.000 persons. ~ 

On January 1, 1945, the U.S. Atlantic Float sos*e~ 
what belatedly jumped on the Navy public relations band- 
wagon toy appointing officers for this function in fill fleet 
units and issuing an extensive public relations raanual for 
their guidance. Six months earlier* two admirals had 
voiced concern over the amount of publicity gained toy the 
Coast Guard in the Atlantic and European areas relative to 
that received toy the £5«vy. One of the flag officer® com- 
plained that it seemed to him "the public believed that all 
attack cargo vessels and transports are Coast Guard-manned 
and -operated.* 72 

To assess the impact of its programs* the Navy took 
stops in early 1945 to gauge tha public pul ©a with regard 
to the subjects addressed in the policy statements. Hr. 
Duffield wrote to Secretary Forrest a 1 on December 23* 1944* 
"A part of the rejuvenation in public relations involves 
keeping in touch with public opinion and our public rela- 
tions effect on it. Fortune , has agreed to devote one of 
its polls to the measuring of opinions in which the Navy is 

interested. We need to give ... Hr* Slsso Hoperr a list of 

73 

questions by December 31. ** Shortly thereafter. Lieutenant 
Be Idem 0FR*s Evaluation Section chief* visited Princeton 
University to discuss possible polls with the Office of 
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Public Opinion Research there* Ha also planned to contact 
Dr. Callup. 74 

As a result of these efforts, at least two surveys 

were conducted which ware pertinent to the Navy's public 

relations objectives. A callup Poll released in the surcawr 

of 1945 revealed that while 70 per cent of the public 

favored eojqpulsory military training after the war, less 

than half of these thought that action should be taken 

iiwacd lately to set up saachiaary for such training. A 

survey by Fortune at about the aarce tisae concluded that 

ceo st of the Asaerican people desired to depend on tbs air 

ana an q the , Ngvy as the first line of defense in the post" 
75 

war period. However, s June 1944 poll by the National 

Opinion Research Center, University of Denver, Showed that 

64 per cent of the public believed a large Air Force was 

76 

more important to have after tbs war than a large Navy. 

Rlaafc Xatsfoi 

The emphasis on "personalising th© news* about Navy 
fighting sen in the Pacific, begun by Secretary Forrestnl 
in the auasRor of 1944 and made possible by the assign-sent 
of naval officer and enlisted correspondents to ships and 
fleet staffs, created the need for a separate office to 
process the thousands of stories to hoiaetown newspapers. A 
forts was devised to record basic information in the person- 
nel record of every Navyman, and the goal was set in tbs 
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fall of 1944 to send in at least one story on each man in 
the Kavy. 

Initially, the naval district public raiationa 
office in which th® man's hometown was located received the 
material and forwarded it to his area newspapers. This 
procedure proved to be quite cumbersome, however, and on 
March 29. 1945. the Secretary of the Na%*y directed the 
Coassandant of the iiinth Kaval District to establish in 
Chicago a "Fleet Hometown Distribution Center. 8 The center 
was to be responsible for “the processing- of ’hometown* 
news stories and pictures received from public relations 
officers attached to forces afloat and th© transmission of 
such stories to appropriate ’hometown* newspapers* radio 
stations and other media throughout the continental United 
States. * 77 

Bansed as tha first officer-in-charge of the new 
activity, which cams to be known as the Fleet Hometown Mews 
Center (FHT23C) later in 1945 and in subsequent years, was 
Lieutenant Charles W. Payne, USIGl. He was assigned twelve 
other officers of the rank of lieutenant and lieutenant 
(junior grade) to serve as editors and reviewers, end 104 
enlisted personnel— clerical workers, writers and 
photographers. 

The first month’s output in stories alone for the 
FifTKC was 10,340. This increased to 39,479 in May 1945* 
and during August 1945, over 100,000 stories and some 7,000 
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picture* were processed by the center* Altogether, in * 
©ftvers-wonth period from April 1 to October 31, 1S4S, the 
total nutaber of piecos mailed — including copies of stories# 
picture print* «r*i mats — amounted to 1,466,140. 

The key to the success of th» 1 mm** town news program 
were the reporter a on the firing line — the Enlisted Kavy 
Correspondent* (KKCs) and collateral duty public relation* 
officer*. 

In th» fall of 1944, Captain Killer rounded up 100 
experienced newspaperman from the enlisted ranks in the 
Pacific Fleet and assembled fchest at Pearl Harbor. A* a 
teat, he osifearked all 100 in a battleship for three day* to 
write at least one story on each of the ship's crew maeabers 
for hometown distribution. The battleship skipper was 
extremely reluctant at first to participate in this experi- 
ment, but was finally persuaded to do so. "Within three 
weeks," said Killer, "the clippings fro ; a hoaau town papers 
began to reach the ship front folks at ho®*. Suddenly this 
ship's crew showed a marked gain in self-esteem resulting 
from the personal recognition the men had received from 
ho as . 

The 100 ESCs ware assigned to ships throughout the 
Pacific for the cypress purpose of preparing enteric! for 
hometown release on individual It&vysaen. Thee system was 
later refined to include "roster stories, “ in which a 
single account of an exploit by a particular ship was 
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processed by fSiTNc: and sent to the hcrasstown publication* of 
each craw xaasber of that ship* 

The roster-story system was described quit* accur- 
ately, albeit with a great deal of satire , in the following 
passage from BmJX-SQJtomiJIte 

Tine exec leaned forward excitedly, 

"Do you begin to get it? K'e get up a story on the 
event with no a© blank space* in it. mimeograph it off. 
then simply fill An the man*# name from the ship * s 
roster, like 'Blank Blank of Blank was aboard the 
U.S.S. Missouri recently when that ship*# sixteen- 
Anchors disabled Yokohama, * and fire it back to the 
guy* a ham-town paper* Visualise it* The M issouri 
alone has 2,700 non aboard. Any time she did anything, 
just anything at all, that would automatically moan 
2,700 stories in paper# all over the Staten! 

"... Think of it! The thousand# of ships we 
have! The hundred# of thousands of men — iiavy men! — on 
them! The millions of stories that would be gushing 
from tbe;a to us! From us to the thousand# of tank town 
paper# in the U.S. We'd swamp them under! Why, this 
thing might be to naval public relations what the 
invention of the ssachine gun was to land warfare! 

While not as flamboyant as the "exec" in this 

fictionalised account. Captain Hiller never fch« less was 

enthusiastic about the potentiality of the EJSCs and the 

hometown news program. On June 1, 1945, he wrote to Rear 

Admiral W. it, p, Blandy. then co^a&nder of an amphibious 

group in the Pacific, "Wo will mu<3 fifty to a hundred cora 

of these writers /jUiCa/ in order that the Kavy's story can 

bo told taor© fully » • • « Out of these men X expect to get 

not leas than 400,000 stories. 

bur lag the Okinawan campaign in the spring of 1945* 

the EhCa and collateral duty public relations officers 
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were credited with writing *ao many good action stories* of 

tha awn who manned the invasion chips that “the ?m&zicsm 

public received the aort of information it so deeply 

craved* . . * Stories containing nsaei and addresses of ten 

who took part in tbs action proved to have high priority in 

32 

the columns of heat®-' town newspapers* * 

The news service on individual Pavysren seemed to be 

very much appreciated by newspapers throughout the country. 

Typical of the enthusiastic response echoed by the asnallar 

newspapers in particular was the following excerpt fresa a 

letter sent to FSfTKC by the Claremnt (K.H.) Daily rr.arjiet 

Your news release about the Landry boy from West 
Lebanon was indeed welcome. In the future we shall 
send you tearabuats of the article* we receive from 
you* so that you could see the number one spot the 
story got on page 1. We arc sore than grateful at 
being included on your nailing list. Steep the raws 
comings 83 

In the ausraasr of 1945* a nationwide survey of 500 
daily and weekly newsp^ars throughout the country- 
conducted for the Wavy by tho national Opinion Research 
Center-found that J*merioan editors desired more of these 
hometown stories. Nearly 100 par cent of the editors 
polled “agreed that distribution of a greater quantity of 
news about local men is the jaost import&nt single irprove- 

04 

®ent the Kavy can make in its public information program. " 
The editors also believed that tho "hometowrars” were “on* 
of tho moat effective ways of presenting the Kavy *s part in 
the Pacific war. " 
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Per'h ap® the beat evidence of the effectiveness of 
the liccsetcvr* news pregrast was obtained from a content 
analysis of * representative group of newspapers conducted 
by the Evaluation Section of OPR from Kerch 24 to July 21* 
1945. During the first eight weeHs of the study* the K*vy 
received 12 per cent of the space allotted to individual 
servicemen. In the last half of the period* the average 
percentage devoted to Wavy sen jusped to 20 with a peck of 
30 per cent reached on July 14. The Wavy at this time had 
28 per cent of all U.C. personnel in uniform. The striking 
increase in h aws town coverage, of SHevyasm was attributed to 
the greater number of stories forwarded fro© tlio Pacific to 
the FHfWC and* as wc shall se® later* tho relaxation of 
censorship rules in the comer of 1945 with regard to 
publicising the nar.es of ships* battle damage and sub- 

ss 

iserine operations. 

In May 1945* the lWTKC began forwarding recorded 
radio interviews with fleet personnel to the naval dis- 
tricts for delivery to local stations and subsequently to 
the families of the asm. On® hundred seventy-five of these 
"Voices from the Float u recordings were processed in tho 
first wonfch.^ 

In June* a school was set up at Fearl Harbor to 
train Enlisted Wavy Correspondents. These who were already 
petty officers kept their old ratings but were assigned 
full-time as reporters. The non-rated mar* were designated 
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Specialists (X) (SC) and qivnn similar assignment*. 

,&Gcai£3& iAJLoszJbeiJtf&^ *&i±J&Zmxx& 

Tna final phasHs of the naval war in the Pacific 

began with the invasion of 2wo Jiisa on February 19# 1945# 

followed by tbs assault on Okinawa on April X. 

By tha time of the Iwo Jims operation# public 

relations planning and assets in the Pacific had advanced 

to the stage whereby full e upper t to civilian correspondents 

and Navy reporters was being provided* The public reler- 

tions annex to tb© Xwo Jtea operation* plan consisted of 

detailed instructions on media coverage* including 

provisions for a large number of wall-qualified press 

censors to accompany the news laedia representatives and for 

transmission of news copy from the ASC o s aatas d ships. A 

minimum of 5*000 words was authorised for broadcast on 

C-Day alone. The public relations plan was tested along 

with other aspects of the operation in a rehear aal held on 

S3 

Haul in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Two weeks prior to the 2wo Jima landing. Admiral 
Sherman briefed the civilian war correspondents in great 
detail on the strategy for the assault, using maps with 
phase lines* forces involved, etc. The press represents*” 
fives “returned tha confidence * " with no leaks of informs-* 
tion occurring. "Of course, it might be parenthetically 

stated that tha Navy controlled all outgoing conrwnieaticns 

gg 

channels* " Admiral Miller noted after the war. 
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“itever the less * mutual confidence had been wall established 

with a respect for cdssaon interests* ” 

During the ssovejaent ashore at Iwo Jima, ”125 cameras 

- -hand-held* mounted in landing craft and aircraft-** 

90 

recorded history in the making,” the exposed film was 
collected shortly after the Karines landed and flown to 
Guam by seaplane* where it was parachuted to public rela- 
tions personnel standing by on the ground and quickly 
transmitted by radio photo to San Francisco* Kew* of the 
lending was flashed by radio direct from the U&5 Ejdora^a. 

flagship of the amphibious force commander "whi 1« the 

91 

beach-head was still being secured, * 

The arrangements mad* for rapidly getting the 
photographs and press copy back to tbs United States and 
other public relations handling of the operation received 
high praise from %&£&. * 

Some of the war's best photographs cams out of the 
Pacific last week. The up-close thick-© f~batt la 
quality of the pictures was evidence of the bravery and 
skill of the photographers on Iwo Jiaa, * * • The speed 
with which the pictures appeared in 11.8* newspapers was 
evidence of the Kavy's growing press sense* 

Just 17% hours after the Marines landed on Iwo* the 
first invasion shots reached the U*S* * . * The nows 
traveled even quicker* thanks to a radio transmitter 
which the SJavy had installed on a warship a mile off 
the Iwo shore* Each day U,S. readers and radio 
listeners thus got the direct reports of newsmen on the 
seem. 9 2 

The magazine characterised the Iwo Jisaa press 
arranges* nte as "another notable step toward bringing t ha 
Davy's public relations \s® to its fighting arm's high 
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standards, " contrasting them with t be courier arrangements 
for delivering press copy during the invasions of Saipan 
and Guam, "which meant it got to the U.S. eight to fourteen 
days late* - Major credit for the Kavy*» improved press 
relations in the Pacific was given to Captain Miller, but 
Secretary For re at al also was complimented by Tips for the 
impetus he provided i 

Captain Miller* a go-ahead stems from the fight of 
press-conscious Kavy Secretary James Forrestal (a spec- 
tator at Ivo Jims last w mek) to loosen fcho tongues of 
the Mavy* a tight-lipped top admirals. Secretary 
For re stal has made it plain that the Mavy must make 
friends with its employer, the U.S. people. 

Earlier, in a typically modest gesture, Forrsstal 
hlr.se If paid special tribute to Admiral Kiasits for his 
support of the public relations offensive. In a letter to 
the Pacific Fleet commander* be remarked i 

I appreciate what you say about better coverage 
stemming frora ay own efforts, but I ©* fully aware that 
my efforts would bo naeager and unrewarded in results if 
you were not backing them up, not merely with perfunc- 
tory conformance but strong personal interest. Success 
in getting this tremendous story ... told to the 
American people must depend on awareness of its impor- 
tance all the way down to individual ship compandors. 

You have been splendid in tbs way you have gone at 
this, and particularly in the way you have backed up 
Captain Miller. 

Despite the pressures front the news media and public 
relations planners to “go all out** in coverage of the Iwo 
Jima landing, Admiral Spruance maintained his stubborn 
stars:® against breaking radio silence while at sea. Be 
wrote to a friend just before the operation* 
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Everything went along very «ooothly at Pear 1 this tin*? 
except that X had to Co soma arguing with the public 
relations people to make them understand we were 
fighting a war and I would not break radio silence just 
to satisfy the newspaper correspondents. There sr.ey bo 
complaints from the latter, but I intend to have TF 58 
keep radio silanes and lots of it, just as wo did going 
into Truk and Palau. They can send all they want from 
the landing objective. 94 

Complaints from the press were at a niniseusa, 

however, as tb» correspondents were w@ll~sati*fiod with the 

speedy tr&nsnitfcnl of isvs copy fro© the invasion site. 

The Marines also benefited fro® this arrangement. S tor lea 

by their eombat correspondents were dispatched early in the 

Xwo Jims action by wire service reporters embarked in the 

command ship lying offshore. Also, the b-D»y message by 

the Marine cocmandwr to his troops ‘'just before their 

lancing craft churned toward the beach' 4 was recorded by 

combat corresponds «ts and delivered to the radio networks 

at boras the day after the assault* resulting in its broad- 

95 

cast over two national networks. 

At I wo Jims, for the first time in the war, woman 
correspondents were allowed to cover operations in th© 
forward areas. Captain Miller’s office had been besieged 
with requests fro© female reporters to travel to the combat 

X 

sons* since the capture of Guam in August 1944. Finally, 
as advance bases were built and other wesson such as Bed 
Cross workers and nurses were stationed there, provisions 
were made for the distaff writers to be represented at Xwo 
Jima. Among those going ashore were Dickey Chape lie and 
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Barbara Finch. Admiral Miller later recalled an amusing 
incident concerning Mr a. Finch (a® a note 90) * 
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One unusual situation occurred in which Barbara and 
Percy Finch, a husband and wife writing team for 
Reuters* ware on Guam. Percy covered the Xwc Jima 
landings from a battleship and it was sense time before 
he got ashore, Imagine his surprise to find that we 
had put his w if®, Barbara, aboard the first plane 
loaded with nurses flying into the landing strip on 
Xwo. Barbara thus scooped hsr husband on the actual 
“1 was there" story. 

Before the change in policy. Miller had refused 
Miss Ch«^©ll«*s request to accompany the troop# minor* at 
Xwo, exclaiming in a conversation with her, "I'm not going 
to have 100,000 Marinos pulling up their pants just because 
you’re on the beach: * 

In the Okinawa invasion, one of the women corre- 
spondents was embarked in a hospital ship during the 
landings. She did not have permission to go ashore, but 
through subterfuge persuaded a Mavy coxswain to take her t© 
the beach in a motor launch. This prompted writer John 

Lard nor to include in o filed story the statements "This is 

97 

a now war. We now h&vo a woe an in the trenches. “ Hot 
very long thereafter. Rear Admiral Kelly Turner# the 
amphibious task fore® commander, sent a terse message— "Get 
that woman oat of here: * 

During the Okinawan campaign, it was not feasible 
to fly news copy and photographs to Guam as was done at Xwo 
Jiffi®. Instead* a havy £-24 Liberator bomber was sent aloft 
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over the island with four pool corre spends at s aboard. Thus 
plane flew fco Manila for refueling the night before tho 
operation and then took oft fro a the Philippine a on a 
schedule Which put it over Okinawa at the enact tine the 
first wave of troops was moving ashore. It had just enough 
fuel to cover the landings for two hours* then hnd to fly 
to Iwo £ima for refueling and on to Guam, arriving there 
eight hours after the start of the invauion. "Press copy 
and photograph* ware transmitted to the United States and 

Op 

iiassodiately used nationwide. * 

Plans ware made to handle store than 250 correspond- 
ents at Okinawa. The operation was a difficult one from 
the public relation* standpoint, due to the length of the 
battle and the need for daily coordination of news releases 
and press relations with the Army commands involved. How- 
ever* again the media representatives were pleased with the 
arrangements. John A, Booley of the Blue Network wrote to 
Secretary Forreetal from "aboard e very comfortable ship in 
the cabin provided for the correspondents by the Jiavy, 11 
which was, ha said, "... symptomatic of the great and 

real effort the Umvy has mad® to provide the conditions 

99 

which will help correspondents in their work. " 

A delicate media relation# problem at Okinawa was 
the censorship irspoaed by Admiral Kimits on the *kidk«i»* 
damage to U.S. ships. From their inception in the fall of 
1944* a cloak of secrecy enshrouded the suicide attacks by 
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Japanese pilot*. Complete "atop#* ware put on all inforrsa- 
t ion concerning loss or dtawage to our skips fron these 
raids. The rationale tos such stringent security this late 
in tho war centered around the fact that the successful 
pilot did not return. It was reasoned that the Japanese 
high command had no w* y of gauging the success or failure 
of the kamikaze operations unless we published the 
results. 100 

In January 1945. Smmm f. Byrnes, director of the 
Office of War Mobilisation, wrote to Secretary for res tel 
requesting that the 8avy publicise the effectiveness of the 
kamikaae attacks in order to solidify public support for 
the war. particularly on tho fcoiaa manpower front. The 
secretary’s reply to Mr. Byrnes elaborated on the reasons 
for withholding publicity on tlm raids. It was one of the 
few instances in which Mr. JForrcstal went on record in 
supporting fully his military commanders on a security 
issues 



A&sigal King has gives much consideration to the 
matter /of publicising kamikaze ra ids/ amt has advised 
that the facts be spread as widely an possible without 
letting it con» to an&my ears. In accordance with this 
policy, a full statement of recent damages was made to 
Congress by Mntiral King in confidence. ... I hep© 
it will not be necessary to go beyond this restricted 
distribution for the present* 

• • • any wide publicising of Japanese suicide 
bombing places in the hands of the; Japanese exactly 
the kind of hortatory material which they need to 
persuade their pilots into these attacks. X think, our 
refusal to publicise suicide attacks has contributed to 
the difficulty Which tbs Japanese hav© had in procuring 
volunteers for these attacks. 

hater on we may be able to accept the military 
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disadvantage* in order to arouse.' store enthusiasm at 
hoase, but I hop* that: this will not be necessary during 
tho course of the current quite difficult operations in 
feh© Pacific* 



Before the Okinawan campaign* the Navy faced a 
problem of a different nature which was fit least partially 
engendered by thu publicity spotlight its own public rela- 
tions activities had focused on Xw© Jiaa. It was concerned 
over the public *s anguished reaction to the heavy losses 
sustained by the Marines during the bitter fighting on the 
Pacific atoll, acping to offset this reaction. Ilevy 
spokesmen took special pains to explain why Iw© Jima*s 
capture was vital even though tragically costly in terms of 
casualties* However. Ernest it* bind ley, writing in 
Kawswosk. claimed there was an ulterior reason for the sea 
service’s uneasiness, namely "the effect of tbs XWo Jima 

losses on the long rivalry between the Kavy and the General 

102 

of the Army Mac Arthur ovor Pacific coas&and and strategy*" 
Lind ley concluded that* 

- * * * the Navy , knowing fro® experience iiacArthur *s 
grip on the imagination of the American people , • • 
bereft to see red last week ns stories appeared in the 
daily press contrasting Mac Arthur ’a landings, mad* at 
small cost on undefended or lightly defended shores, 
with the frontal assaults on such heavily fortified 
bastions as Tarawa, Pelaliu, and Swe Ji»a — all Karine. 
Corps operations . • • under the coassand of Pleat 
Admiral h ijrl.tr. 

Porrestai expressed hi* anxiety over public 
appraisal of the severe Karine losses in a March 1945 
latter to limits, in which he introduced Bill Lawrence of 
the ISew York Tla^ s as a "personal friend of mine who is 
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103 

going . . . to ihs Pacific to be permanently assigned* M 
T h& secretary told liiadfes that ho had asked *Jr, uavrene* to 
brief the admiral on "the effect of the Xwo Jinsa reporting 
on the public understanding and appreciation of: First# the 
necessity of taking that Godforsaken spot# and Second# the 
difference inherent in that kind of assault as opposed to a 
military campaign on a substantial land mass. * 

The secretary was quite active in early 1945 in 
personal cor responds net with members of the news madia* 
Following Xwo Jiraa# ha wrote to scores of reporters# 
complimenting and thanking them for their coverage of the 
landing. 4 ^' 



Haam ,*JuVtowb.flB. .tfni fteati a& 

SttOSa ,,gftay~C.oae«g,n 

The fiavy was anxious# too# in fcba spring of 1945 
over the succession of Harry Truman to the Presidency 
following Roosevelt*# death. As we have seen# mxch. of the 
effort exerted by Jesses Forrestal to upgrade the Mavy'e 
public image sprang from his belief that the sea service 
would be swept under the control of the Army after the war* 
Tho secretary had plenty of reason to fear this from 
President Truman. 

A® a candidate for vice president in 1944# Truman 
had strongly ’ recommended unification. And# before the year 
was out# he was urging the Arwy’s plan for merger of the 
Anrod Forces on Congress. Indicative of the new President *e 
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views was a statement made by © rm of bis aides early in 
1945 to a Washington groups *Duri«g the Roosevelt ad»i«i*~ 
t ration* the White House was a navy wardroom? wa’re going 
to fix all fchat!" 10!> 

For rectal was hampered by personally cool relations 
with Truaan. The secretary stood alone ©r ong cabinet 
meobera in opposing jaany of the hey policies of the new 
administration# and he was never personally liked by 
Trurcan. However# remained optimistic* and despite a 
conviction that President Yrattsn's thinking on the unifies- 
tion issue was “predicated upon his experience in the Army 
during the last war and in the national Guard since then* * 
he hoped that the President was not “closed-adnded* “ and 
could be convinced of ths reasonableness of the *<*vy 
view. 106 



IbtifaiXBlZ . offcast* & , ■ ,«asgaiJUL 

Admiral Merrill was In ailing health early in 1945* 

and as far back as January of that year* Forrestal wrote to 

Admiral Himits that ha planned to bring Captain Miller back 

10? 

as Director of Public Relations iHPR) in April or May* 

When sounded out by tba secretary concerning this move* 
Miller himself at first strenuously objected on the grounds 
that he wanted an important sea command la order to qualify 
for promotion. Forrests! allayed his concern in this 
regard by promising kiim sn advancement to the rank of 
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IQS 

commodore upon Ms assumption of tbs duties of IHMfc* In 
actuality# when Millar die relieve Admiral Merrill in May 
1945# ha was promoted to rear admiral instead, becocaing at 
the ago of 42 the youngest rear admiral on the Slavy** 
rolls. 



A graduate of the Kaval Academy and a naval 
aviator. Admiral Hiller had a variety of assignments prior 
to Ms public relations duties in the latter stages of 
World War XI. Be had no formal training in public rela- 
tions# but was a short story and magazine writer and the 
author of a booh entitled navy Wins, , }m* Early in the war# as 
bead of the Training Literature Section of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics# he wrote instructional pamphlets for Wavy 
pilots and crewmen, stressing the need for safety precau- 
tions. 



From the moment he became the Havy ' s new information 
chief. Admiral Hiller made it clear that be planned to 
change things, SJewsiasn were "bug-eyed* and "pinched them- 
selves** to see if it were really true when he first briefed 
them on his public relations philosophy* 

It will be our policy while X ©a her® to tell you 
just what the Mil is going on* Xf national security 
is involved, we will tell you that* too, and try to 
explain why, But we will tall you wbat*s going on, Xt 
is our job to tell the country about its levy. We will 
try to keep ahead of you in doing that job. My office 
has three doors, and all of them will be open all 
day.**** 



This kind of talk was no mere "anew job" for the 



press. Admiral Killer meant what he said. In a subsequent 
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letter to Captain Fitshugh Ls«» USS, another naval aviator 

Who head relieved him as public relations officer for 

Admiral Kiraits in late March 1945 » Millar stated, "There 

has been a very definite feeling of helplessness here /in 

Washington/ which can be converted into one of responsibii- 

110 

ity and decision* This I propose to do* Killer told 

Lee ho felt the public relations organisation had beco?* 
"nothing aor© or less than a iseasengcr-boy outfit where 
copy is received and then is run up to COHXMClf by one of 
our boys." This, he indicated, was a result of the loch of 
a means of contact between working personnel and * topside. * 
Be described copy being sent up through channels to a 
captain and then four admirals until it finally reached 
Admiral King’s major deputy. Vice Admiral ft. S. Edwards, 
who, Hiller said, "hasn't tits© to go into these things* ** 

For these reasons, he continued, "1 have charged 
all this and have forbidden the Review Section or anyone 
else to make direct contact top-side# 1 propose to make 
all decisions down here and if it gets out of hand and too 
hot for m©, I will carry the ball up above myself. ** In 
effect. Miller said, be planned to bring the responsibil- 
ities and prerogatives of public relations back to the 
Office off Public Relations where they belong# 

Later in the letter, the admiral wrote a lengthy 
paragraph Which owmaarized Ms intentions and revealed a 
cautious optimism that his ambitious ideas could be 
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carri.ec: cat* 

I Co act believe that Admiral King or Edvard# will 
in any way stifle our efforts. They appear entirely 
cognisant of the need for this type of thing and X have 
had no less than a he If -do sen editors tell m that this 
billet of sine is the raosfc important one in the- K&vy. 
There is a definite trend throughout all ranks and 
branches to assist us and oaks possible the accomplish** 
1 ^ 9 nt of our objectives which to me is to place the savy 
in every home in this country. Granted — that in my 
time it tasty not happen. Also — granted that it may be 
the fear complex which has brought about the changed 
viewpoint — the fear of losing the navy’s identity* 

But# whatever it may be# we will make every effort to 
do the thing we think should be done, 

Partial evidence that hi lie r did have support free* 
within the navy was contained in separate correspondence to 
hi® from two admirals in the Pacific, In late Kay, Admiral 
Blandy wrote to complain that the smaller ships were not 
receiving sufficient publicity. In responding* Admiral 
Hiller declared enthusiastically (see note 31) i 

Z can’t tall you how encouraging it is to vno to 
have officers like you# who have seen the SJavy so 
clearly berth ashore and afloat# express their thoughts 
regarding Public Relations. This perhaps is one of the 
most hopeful signs • . • that the Kavy has become aware 
of the great is^jcrtanc® of its relations with the 
public and the taxpayers. 

On June 27# 1945# Rear Admiral Robert s, Carney* 

chief of staff to the CoaBsandar Third Fleet, expressed to 

Hiller that he thought the Eavy had a “great story” that 

was not being told concerning the losses inflicted on 

Japanese shipping in Manila Bay by Task roroo 33 during 

111 

tho re** taking of the Philippines, U& strongly recom- 
mended that correspondents be invited to "view and describe 
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th® damage * there* 

In the aforementioned Jams 4 latter to Captain is*, 
Adsural Miller straaasd that he seamed "to detect a 
definite trend in the Fleet to desire store end more cover- 
age • . . * * On June 26, he wrote to Lieutenant C&Mtaander 
hate L* Crabtree, {If MU, one of Lee’s public relations 
officers, “Frankly, I era delighted that they ^aaesbers of 
the cruiser-destroyer force in tbs Pacific/ ar® becoming 
concerned about tbs lack of public relations in fcfeair 
organisation, for this will provide the most healthy 
stimulus our program could possibly have, " * In the 
let tar. Miller denied that naval aviation was getting sore 
publicity than tfoa cruisers and destroyers “because I 
happen to wear wing*. “ Rather, ha ©asphasixad, “Tito real 
reason behind thi# is that some three years ago we made « 
definite effort to sake Mavai Aviation conscious of good 
public relations and view Mavai Aviation is beginning to 
reap proper dividends, “ 

Millar suggested to Captain Lae that 'be ask for 
fifty mare Enlisted Mavai Correspondents to help the 
individual ships in tbo Pacific get worm coverage, K m also 
noted that the waaBaat of requests fro©' civilian correspond- 
ents to foe accredited to the Pacific Fleet had increased 
significantly since V-K Day, He arranged to upgrade the 
standing of war correspondents by gaining approval for a 
change in their insignia frees a "fouled anchor" to a "gold 
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oak loaf. 



* Be informed tea that the reason for this change 

was “to get tha officers aboard ship to give them /the 

civilian correspondents/ sore® sort of huaHttse treatment com- 

} l"4 

ma nsura&s with what we desired, " The gold oak leaf was 
similar to the rank device for a lieutenant commander. 

As evidence of the new direction Admiral Miller 
planned for his office* he instituted a change in name. 
Miller had said that be felt “public relations* was an 
inappropriate title for the job his office was supposed to 
be doing* so on June IS* 1945* the nar*» was officially 
changed to Office of Public Information (OPX).^ i4 The 
directive by the secretary of the Kavy effecting the change 
further stated that appropriate title' changes would be ©ad© 
at all Navy Capartmont* fleet and local activities. 

“Public relations officers* would henceforth be called 
"public information officers. " 

“The change was made in order that the title might 
more accurately describe the activities of this Office, M 
declared Adscdral Miller, whoso title also was changed from 
1 tractor of Public Relations to Director of Public Informa- 
tion. "Our mission is the distribution to the public of 

information concerning the ifavy and its many activities. 

115 

Me are essentially a news and information service." 

Like changes were made for the Marine Corps and 
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Coast Guard* too. The Marino Corps Division of Public 
Relations became the Division of Public Information, and 
the Coast Guard Office of Public Relations became the 
Office of Public Information. 

Taking firmer control of public information activ- 
ities and changing the n anas of his office were not the only 
things Miller had in mind. He promised Captain Lee that he 
would “go out and bast the bushes “ in search of toom quali- 
fied public information officers to assign to the Pacific. 
Among them was the former chief of ©PR's Aviation Section# 
Commander Robert A. Winston* who was dispatched as Pacific 
Fleet Pictorial Officer. At the request of Secrutary 
For re st al# Winston also assumed the task of assisting in 
the establishment of a printed daily newspaper for fleet 
personnel. The liavy newspaper# with wire service copy 
edited and forwarded from San Francisco# would eventually 
becotae "the absolute source of news for all of Guam, " 

Miller predicted. He also anticipated similar newspapers 
for Kavy personnel on other islands, such as Manus and 
Leyte. 116 

The newspaper project proved to be difficult to get 
off the ground# however* with one of the main obstacles 
being the proeureaaent of a press. Finally# one was shipped 
out to Coraaaander Winston? and on July 25 the first edition 
of a four-page tablold-aia© daily paper was 



published on Guaa for personnel ashore and afloat. 
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A sensitive problem which Killer had to face was 
that of public relations officers doing writing and news** 
work on their own— for reimbursement. Many of the Wavy 
information officers* of course# were active newspapermen 
and writers before they went into the Wavy# and it was hard 
to restrain fchssu In a July 1945 letter to bee# the 
admiral expressed hi# opinion that the job of public infor- 
mation officer© was to stimulate stories from civilian 
correspondents. "I cannot help but feel that if our 
officers were writing on the side that they could not 
honestly find it within their power to give out ideas Which 

*M*» —A 1 IQ 

they themselves could use after 1300 /.& p .a*/ at night.* 
Killer admitted that the Havy information officers who were 
professional writers could probably do the best job for the 
Wavy# but he admonished Captain Lae to "by all means# dis- 
courage and prohibit columnist activities by our 
personnel* * 

B ulletin, a new guidance directive for information person- 
nel in the Pacific distributed twice monthly, spelled out 
store precisely just what the rules were for "budding tsavy 
authors." All manuscripts had to be censored by a fleet 
press censor; all material pertaining to professional 
matters# naval subjects, political or international sub- 
jects had to be forwarded through the chain of command to 
the Magazine and Book Section of the Office of Public 
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Information? author* should always state whether or not 
they are public information officers or Enlisted Havy 
Correspondantsi and each article should include the state- 
©ent that “the opinions or assert ions contained herein are 
the private ones of the writer and are not to be construed 
©a official or reflecting the views of the SJavy Department 
or the Kaval Service at large . " 

iia&KQJEjal^ 

Admiral Miller also faced public relations problems 
engendered by race* In May of 1345* h© told Captain Lee 
that "four or five Kegro enlisted correspondents have been 
ordered to you. “ The reason, he said* was *an effort to 

i 20 

heed off any adverse criticism from the colored press* * J “‘* 

Me noted that he was about to receive several inquiries 
about what work Of® had done for SSegro personnel* Ho also 
referred to an earlier "move* by Secretary fOrrestal to 
have a Megro officer assigned as a correspondent aboard 
each Segro-rsamwid vessel and shore establishment* These 
officers were to send stories through the Megro Press 
Section of OWX to interested Negro newspapers* In actual- 
ity. this plan never saw fruition* Rather, the negro BBC's 
whom Miller sent to the Pacific were by June 1945 forwarding 
stories on Block Mayya* n to the H8me, where a negro 
officer especially assigned there distributed them to the 
Black taedia. 21 
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The bid by Secretary For rest a 1 to publicise ifctgro 
personnel in the Navy was spurred by the launching in April 
1944 of two ships which were manned entirely by black 
crews* except for the officers and leading petty officers. 
The exp® r intent in running for the destroyer escort 
and pafcxol craft PC-1264 broke with Navy policy and tradi- 
tion and was an effort to "wipe out stereotypes about 

122 

Negroes and the Navy. * 

The push tc get nsore material published on Negroes 

in the Navy continued, lit July 1945# Miller wrote Lee that 

'*th© Secretary ia very keen at this tiiae to get out stories 
123 

on Negroes. " He suggested articles on all-Black cargo 
handling companies a. The admiral also said that tho wavy 
was enjoying excellent relations with various "Negro 
Societies. " 

In August# Killor zrsoved in another area to get saors 
favorable press coverage on th® Navy’s treatment of Negrons. 
II® sent a raesrsorandaa to Secretary Forrests! relating the 
efforts of a Jslegro officer attached to the Ninth Naval 
District who, at the admiral’s direction, attended a con- 
ference of Negro publishers in New York. The reaction of 
the prsss# Killer said* was “very good. " A He rocosmusnded 
sending the Negro officer, along with a white officer, to 
stations in th® United States with a large percentage of 
Negro personnel, with a view toward stimulating the Kavy’s 
public information people to give the Blacks more coverage. 
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The JUGEIBEXJgtfbliCL*^^ took this 

massage to the field with an article on the "Receptive 
Field in Negro sewspapers# “ which told of the 2 00 newspapers 
and ip.agasi^ss anxious for stori ©» about Megro serviea- 



Shortly after 1 ms assumed office* Admiral Miller 
began chipping away at the security restrictions which had 
plagued the Kavy’s public relations effort* for so long* 

In tbs aforementioned June 1, 1945, letter to Admiral 
Blandy, he wrote that in his opinion security had been 
overdone* "Even though extremely necessary in the early 
days of the war* 2 feel the time has cosse to change the 
policy. Our superiority is such today that w© can afford 
to keep up with the tiroes." 

A weak later* the new director of Public Relations 
sent a aeries of jwsr^oranda to Vice Admiral Edwards request- 
ing that publicity "stop*" tie lifted on several heretofore 
unarm nt ionebla subject#* 3 ^’ Among these were the Wavy* a 
night fighter aircraft and advanced bass sectional drydocks. 
In the case of night fighter operation*, Millar argued that 
a "we 1 1-cont r o 1 led Fab lie Relation* campaign* waa necessary 
in order to attract volunteers for this extremely hasardoua 
duty, Referring to the drydacka* he pleaded that publicity 
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on their role in tbs Pacific would do much to "boost morale 
of construction personnel. " 

In the area of submarine publicity, Millar asked 
Admiral Edwards to lift the ban on war correspondents 
visiting or taking cruises aboard submarines, pointing out 
that any stories which might result would be subject to 
strict censorship anyway. While he was still in the 
Pacific, the then captain Miller allowed Martin Sheridan of 
the Boston Globe, to embark on a war patrol in the 
US3 fcUJUwift, Ho later wrote to Captain ha* that when 
Sheridan's "X Was Aboard" story is released, “It may be 
that I will have to confess that X put him aboard" (sse 
note 110), 

Miller was aided in his efforts to publicise the 
silent service by submarine officers. In January 1945, 
Commander Eli Reich, U3K, the newly named public relations 
officer for Commander Submarines Pacific, was dispatched 
to Washington to discuss the issue with Admiral Edwards. 

As a result of this trip, a certain amount of material was 
permitted to be released after censorship at Pearl Harbor. 
In May, at another Washington conference, the Pacific 
submarine commander himself. Vice Admiral Charles E, 
Lockwood, gained approval for sub-marine commands to release 
stories on their own — provided these stories remained 
within the still rigid security confines. 3,2 * 
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By the middle of July 1945* these security confine# 
w>era expended to the point Where considerably more detail# 
could be given out on subtear ine operations. The reasons 
for this further relaxation were included in a Message from 

the Secretary of the Navy prepared for the PAcruEL? giiblic 

£nto&stiaa.£ulli8Li&t 

The war has reached a stage where we can now relax 
som* but not all* of the security restrictions that 
have veiled the deeds of men in the silent arm ©f the 
Uavy* the submarine service. 

Proa the earliest days of the war* they have 
carried on their missions with a minimum of public 
attention. Their own safety demanded this silence 
during the years When they were ranging vast stretches 
of the Pacific inside the Jap* a lines* Tha reduction 
of Japanese control and power* which makes a relaxation 
of security rules possible* is due in no small measure 
to the submarines themselves. 

3y this time# submarines returning from Sea ef 
Japan patrols received complete photographic coverage at 
Pearl Harbor, and their commanding officers filled in 
details of each patrol at press conferences. Still* the 
correspondents* copy and all film had to fee sent back to 
Washington for review. The material languished there until 
a message by Admiral Lockwood in early August secured it# 
release. Ironically, the resulting stories and photograph# 
were published on the same day the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima* thus receiving "somewhat less" than 
front-page attention. 

Xn late 1944* periscope cameras using color film 
were installed in submarines to obtain motion picture 
footage for a special film about the underseas craft to be 
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patterned after the highly sue mmnimX "Fighting Lady. * 
Lieutenant Cojwsanedar Dwight Long, USSH, who had helped to 
produce "Lady, * was in charge of the project. U» fortu- 
nately, although moms excellent footage was obtained, th® 
project got underway too late in the war to be cos- 
pie ted. i2 * 

In his June adaoranda to Adair al Edwards. Killer 
also addressed the problems encountered in the current 
policy of withholding any annourx?es»enfcs that tf.S. xaey 
ships had been sank by Japanese suicide boabers. fife noted 
that Naval personnel on leave had admitted such sinkings by 
the "kamikazes. " and warned that *tha Navy is getting into 
a position where it can not control censorship on this 
subject** 

Thera were other reasons why Killer wanted to 
spring loose the kamikaze stories, for one. ha was deter- 
mined to give the American people an honest report on the 
realities of war. In his earlier letter t© Admiral Blandy, 
he said. "X have had confirreatioxj from many editors and 
publishers that the- Acer lean public is anxious to know the 
tragic along with th* victories. They have been mclly- 
coddled long enough and X propose to inject some blood into 
the picture. * Xn a June 4, 1945# latter to Captain Lee 
referring to ths new film. *T© the Shores of Iwo Jims. * he 
declared, "Everyone has reacted favorably to the grimness 
and horror of this picture and X suggest that you begin the 
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release of still photographs showing sow of the ®or® 
unpleasant thing# of this war.”* 3Qi Hi then reiterated the 
views of the press in this regards "There is a strong 
demand on the part of editors to show their readers what a 
tough time the boys are having out there. life are relaxing 
considerably ... and have the backing of both l laser 
Davis and Byron Price." 

Another purpose in emphasising damage to our ships 

was the acute shortage of workers in West Coast shipyards 

in the spring and sasMasr of 1945. It was reasoned that ait 

a motional appeal was necessary to recruit new workers and 

retain the present ones, who were sorely temptsd to -return 

to their homos in other parts of the country following the 

victory in Europe. In a July 1345 report on actions tabes 

to support Sfavy public relations objectives. Admiral Miller 

mentioned the release of "dasMSye stories" on the 

H il l , and Saratog a and the exhibition in Los Angeles of the 

hospital ship &9aUhk£t and destroyer 2k> liars , both of which 

were heavily damaged by the enemy. H* noted that the two 

131 

ships craw crowds estimated at 250.000. 

Earlier, wide publicity was given to the USS ZUiS&r 
ijn upon its return to £ew York. The carrier had auateimd 
critical damage# yet survived. Admiral Killer told Captain 
Leo that the Franklin story "has proven to bo one Of the 
most bemficial that the Savy has ever had. The emphasis 
placed upon this was the heroism of Asaerican seamen and the 
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staunchness ©f ©ur shipbuilding construction. "* ’ In the 
amt m Xstrar h» stated. “The reactions of the public to the 
role ass of such stories has been splendid. For axmatplm . 

•rm 

the Comfort /Mtorg/ resulted in wide-spread nows stories to 
the effect that the American public were fighting mad over 
this attack on a hospital ship. * 

Miller at this tiaao was working on a formula whereby 
15 per cent of each type of ship could he named when the 
ships returned to service after ttsdergoisf repair. This 
was a significant modification of the long-standing "Last 
Date Rule#* in which the name of a ship could sot be 
released in connection with operations subsequent to the 

last date the ship had been officially identified in a news 

133 

announcement. Miller emphasised to Captain Ls* “that 
the time has come for the daps to know how strong we are 
and that isore and asor* ships are returning to do battle. ” 

In line with this policy, the CUSCFik: Public 
Information Office released more than 200 stories in dun® 
and early July describing ship and air unit action against 
the Japanese horse land* To garner even more nsws of this 
type. Adr.iral Uimitz sent a teessaye (AlFac 64) directing 
all fleet <e see fe nders to nominate by name- ships under their 
jurisdiction "whose accomplishments are considered news- 
worthy. * On July 25# h« r»quest**d ©oawaiwiing officers to 
furnish “st regular intervals . • . tha unclassified war 
activities of their vassals* to mayors and governors of 
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cities and st&t- » after which tb. ships wer* nesssd* 

This practice was 1st r extended to include officials of 
any community or ration which had a special interest in a 
particular ship* much as the birthplace of a nan for whom 
the ship was nmrnd* "Even though such letters era personal 
sassages to an official they will often find thesis way into 
local newspapers* radio stations and other madia,** ships* 
public information officers ware told* 

Predictably, the relaxation of censorship rales had 
a palatable effect on Kavy public and press relations. 
Hiller elatedly told bee on Jum 15 that there we® a < Vido“~ 
spread foaling among the press that the Havy is now telling 
its full story * (see not* 132), A month later, in corapli- 
aenting thu ClbC^iVC public relations officer on a 
cocemniqu# Which Included the ns&mm of various ships ss 
well as their commanding officers, be said, *Yfce eatir 
story was well played and tbs press is delighted to mao 
this continuing trend of liberal ness and free thinking. * 

Ha added that he had received no static from his superiors 
on the story, but rather that it had been "received with 
wholehearted approval back here. a In a June 13 letter to 
Cosit&nder Murray Ward, US3R, chief press censor for CXbC PMC, 
Millar had stressed that he had not experienced the 
"slightest difficulty in clearing material with COMXKCH.* 
Significantly, he added, **X have found very few of the 
taboos to be more than personal thinking* A certain fear 
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complex snisred the- situation in which no © mt would go ao 
bat, " 

On Jun* 26* Mmiral Hiller was able to writ® 

Captain Las, "tfa have just succeeded in breafciag the night-* 
fighter material. f*fc «o now working on a break for radar. * 
On July 14, he info- d Hear Admiral Arthur W. Radford, 
cos imandar of Carrier Division Six* that radar would "corns 
out from under the lid” cn August .15. "All the way 
around. * he told Mniral Radford. *we have been able to 
liberalise releases, censorship, ate. . and X believe another 
few months will find practically no taboos remaining. “ 
again, he proudly expressed the opinion, '’froci the pjr» >a* 
point of view, the Harry has never enjoyed such a high peo • 
of good will. 5,135 

.FJLoch. 

In line with Secretary Forrest al*s desire for 
grsater coverage of the Navy in tbs Pacific* he wanted to 
have newspaper and stagasine publishers visit tl» Pacific 
Theater* Earlier requests for such visits had been turr. *d 
down by President Roosevelt, partially because the 
President felt that most publishers— as Republicans — might 
bs hostile toward the a&winiotration. On January 2, 1945, 
Forrest al sent I t s — a wa it a msmsranduci listing items "l 
would like to talk with you about." It included this 



statement* 
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'tfhsrn Arthur . ulsfeerg* r r-.- turned from the Pacific b© 
expressed th® viiaw v«ry strongly that the interest of 
the public in the Pacific war would be greatly emhano 
by permitting publishers to make the mmm trip ho did~~ 
hs came back* greatly ispraased with th/s scale and aocpe 
of our operation** I wonder if you would b» willing to 
review your original decision* t do not believe that 
we would have an avalanche of applicants* aS* 

The secretary received no iaasmediate encouragement 

fsroat President Roosevelt* but he did not lose enthusiasm 

for the project* Us discussed fch© issue with Admiral King* 

and on January 20* 1945* King wrote to Admiral Uimit® 

asking whether or not the visits by publishers slight cause 

any inconvenience* The latter stressed Forrestal's 

reasons for allowing publisher* to visit tha Pacific* “The 

Secretary feels that it would be beneficial to give the 

publishers the opportunity to oba*rv® for themselves the 

tr am e nd e urn problems involved in the Pacific war sine® they. 

rather than the cor rosporade nt s # establish the policies 

which govern the editorials and handling of stories 

127 

concerning tbs Pacific affaire. “ 

Despite Forreatal’s anxiousness to have publishers 
visit the war sons, it was not until aft t Roosevelt's 
death that tha project actually got underway* In a U ay 
1943 letter to Captain Lee* Admiral Miller pointed out that 
the secretary was able to convince President Truman more 
easily than Roosevelt “that all publishers were not anfci- 
adainistxation* * However* each visit had to bo approved by 
the Whit® House* and ths decision was made to send the 
publishers out in tears* pairing a "Donkey” with an 
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"Elephant* " 

kt this time, publishers Roy tiowArt. and E * nry Luc. 
■were already in the Pacific, and despite Hiller's intixaa- 
tion in his letter that wen such mm Laos mmi Howard would 
ba "difficult to control# ** the visits proved to be highly 
beneficial to the »awy*s public relations prsgrma. 

Miller wrote 1mm again in June 1945 to rases tar 1 him 
that the tiiee and effort being spent can ti me s important 
guests was paying off. "Again, £ say that in spits of the 
tremendous nuisance these people *r , the net results are 
nothing short of Munificent in the good will feeing created 
for the Navy** 

Part of the goodwill wight have stemmed from the 
treatment these publishers received. In his January 1945 
latter to ilim.it s , Admiral King suggested that consideration 
be given to the appointment of an officer to act as "hast* 
to these very important guests. R® observed that General 
Eisenhower had a former hotel manager acting in this 
capacity in Europe. And Miller promised Lea so»*e "snappy 
Coasaander* to act as "greeter" for the publishers if he 
felt it would help. In the * earner of 1945 , Qmmmmmimx 
Robert w. Wood, public relations officer for the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, was assigned to the CXMCPAC staff to act 
in this capacity. 

Rut it was more than goodwill being created. 

Killer wrote Lee again in June to inform him that as * 



result of &««•'*» visit a casuist* issue of iAM would be 
da voted to the Pacific war. Se told La* that "the Seer®** 
tary is exceedingly keen that •m giw the widest possible 
cooporat ioa la erd-r to ashhe a success of this special 
issue* which* vm trust* will make the Nation cognizant ol 
your war.* Part of the "•’cooperation#* as it turned out# 
included asking Lee to allow Luc-* a photographers to mo 
all of CX$C?hCFLT*s photographs. "Loth unrestricted and 
confidential, * 1 ' 19 

n aw iMJ jjJijgLjll , tk * „ Mm ** , „ &g» y. .. J fc t j r: fteigs 

and British 

As soon as Secretary Forrestal persuaded Presides* 
Trtasan to allow publishers to journey to tl*» Pacific, an 
Arsry public rslationa officer phoned Mssiral Hiller* s 
office "to ask if w mindsd if these people went on to 
witness Army activities." The Kavy off red no Objection* 
and a procedure was worked out whereby joint invitations 
would be issued. Howavsr, oa August 2, 1945* Hiller wrote 
to Lieutenant Colander j. Paul Scheets* UftlK# Captain 
Le® * s executive officer, that "tha Army tried to pull a 
fast one on us in the case# of Patterson, O’Eonei. and 
Jackson. * Be explained* "After our agresaumt to provid 
joint invitations to the publishers, they invited these 
people separately* and we had to follow along. They have 
agreed not to do this again. 

The incident was one of several during the sussaar 



of 1945 which eerweo vO poir**. up t spirited competition 
among tlve services . <r j»«‘ lie rotenreition as • * war draw 
to a elos -. It v*nr •■>yni v ew* of *jrof*asional jealousy 
—the merger issue w*> for- «<*efc in fcl<- inds* of all fcha 
military Isadora# asJ the service Wfeiah attracted the most 
attention stood the bast chaoc« ©I getting money and ex- 
port in the postwar years. 

chiefly, the eavy was concirn&d over two issues# 

It was afraid that . n&ral sac&rthur would gat the '•Hal’s 
share* of credit for winning the Pacific war* and it was 
apprehensive that naval aviation would ha absorbed into 
daneral “Hap" Arnold.** Am y Air Fore, after the war. These 
fears ware reflected rn internal correspondence within the 
Havy in th« amsmx of l#45 and led to almost frantic 
suggestions on the part Of some naval leaders to mount a 
last-minute public rv lations offensive. 

On Jum? 21, Vice Adasiral F. «?. Horne* the vice 
chief of naval operations* wrote to Madral Kings *1 hav 
learned fr©» a variety o£ sources that there is apparently 
a very definite Whimpering campaign going oa in Washington 
and in the Pacific'' to the affect that naval aviation is 
doing a "poor job" and furtherroro is sustaining unneces- 
sarily heavy losses. Admiral Eorr.o cautioned that 
"unless the public is given specific information as to what 
Haval Aviation has dona and will continue to do in the 
Pacific# this anti Havy campaign say have unfortunate 
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result*. " 8s suggested that "every speech ssade by anyone 
connected with the Wavy should h«r*«ftor include some 
mention off naval Aviation and its importance to tb® Ffeciffic 

war. “ 

A month latsr. Admiral Edward* forwarded Mscme** 

rmsaorandum to Admiral Ml&ita along with concrete proposal# 

142 

to combat "this whispering campaign* " Ms reeoKraanaed 
that future CU8CPAC communiques "repeatedly stress • » • 
fch# strategical and tactical importance off Waval Aviation. * 
8* also urged the pro^t release , *hy names, * off tbs 
individual acMevemsats off ships, carrier groups and men. 

"as compatible with security considerations. * he added. 
"Further improvement of transmission facilities for news 
material may be required for this, but it is a requisite 
for pres# space during the indicated highly competitive 
conditions. * 

,. Admiral Edwards* remark about transmission facil- 
ities was especially pertinent at this time. Only two days 
before his msarnwrasdsm to Miraits, Jjylm C. Wilson, represent- 
ing the United Press in Washington, bitterly eotsg>lains£ to 
Admiral Killer that print media material was being «.,**«. c* 
sarily delayed in the Pacific. "The Wavy * a insietanee 
/sic/ ©n barring newspaper copy from the instantaneous 

facilities off the voicecast.’' said Wilson, "is in direct 

143 

contrast to our experience with the Army 

Miller moved to correct this situation in subsequent 
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serve spaacks’nw with Captain £*#• He also addressed fcha JS2§ 
versus naval aviation controv* r sy in an August 2 letter to 
tba captain Casa nets 141) * 

One ot tba suggestions made to combat the »23 
campaign la to try to gat all your Correspondents to 
continually pound the word “toavy* ” In other words# a 
navy task force* Ws not* that 129 copy is now begin- 
nlnf to talk about air fleets as well as air task 
forces* It would not b® wail to let the public become 
confused on this matter# because should they do so# the 
first thing we know they will consider that B29*s are 
doing the splendid lob currently feeing dene by Halsey# 
In other words# basically# it is sound to use the word 
"flawy " before reference to aircraft# task forces# etc* 
These as* assail points# but could have tre—ndoss 
bearing upon the public’s understanding of tb» 
pr oto l am s * 

Despite his parochial c a m — rn# Miller had high 
respect for the public relations activities of the Army Mr 
Force* He wrote to a friend cm August 4# *1 attended the 
Air Farce® Day dinner in if ashing ton the other night# and 
there Is no doubt m to the impressiveness of their carer 
paign. Earlier# ha discussed with Gqptain Lo® tba Army 

Mr force’s plan to establish a groups of hand-picked 
correspondents who would cover the Mr Force only# The 
justification for this group — "which would eat# sleep and 
travel only with the Air Force "--was that a general writer 
would be unable to understand the complexities of air 
power* The Arisy Mr Force asked Miller to accredit these 
correspondent* solely to the »29s« The admiral turned them 
down, but granted them normal accreditation with the 
proviso that they could request permission to enter What- 
ever area they needed* Underscoring the intense rivalry 
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that existed, he added* "Obviously, fcb&re is no way we can 

atop such a 4eal« Owe basic answer regains that of having 

Josh McCain *• outfit 90 up and sock the hell out of 
«i 45 

«3«pan. 

Admiral McCain* a carrier strike force and other 

carrier teak groups did conduct saturation raids on rise 

Japanes® mainland following the seiaure of Okinawa* In 

order to expedite coverage of on© of these Kavy hmebtmj 

attacks, a plan was formulated whereby lieutenant Commander 

George MeGbe**., who subsequently became Assistant Secretary 

of State, "flying on a a~29 weather mission over Tokyo, 

radioed back a coda word ccnfirsslng the fact that U.S. 

146 

planes were over Tokyo* * This message enabled public 
relations personnel at Ossa to release advance press copy 
on the raid by Kavy carrier aircraft. 

The matter of accreditation for war cor respondent a* 
tfh ich plagued both tha Aray and Kavy at Okinawa, was 
satisfactorily settled In duly 1945 following a series of 
meetings between Masiral Miller and Major denars! Mesand r 
C. Series# Army chief of public relations# along with 
representatives from the .Army Air Force* A system was set 
up whereby corre spend* nfcs in the Pacific would be jointly 
accredited to both tha Army and the Kavy. The agreement 
was so worded that the Kavy would retain control of the 
local situation at Fsarl Harbor and Guam. 

Of course , Killer realised that any control the 
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Jl«vy retained ever press activities in the Yaeilic was 

dependent on the joint-coeetaad nature of Pacific operations* 

He noted that there was a "definite tread in the pr©sa in 

fcha East to call for a single eesar enter for the basic 

attack on J span* Should this ccoar* unga© e tionab Xy all 

Public Information activities will stem a® that et»w«ssS«r# 

147 

whoever he may he*** 

Obviously* it would ha General MaeArthur. There 
was very little the Havy could do to offset the massive am! 
highly successful public relations campaign carried on la 
the general ‘a behalf throughout the was* This caapsign was 
not just a figeeat of the Kavy* a imagination* On July 30# 
1945* Alexander f. (Casey) Jones* managing editor of the 
Washington Post* complained to General Surles* 

It is obvious from the ra lease from caa» in this 
morning * a paper* • • . that from this point ©n every- 
thing that transpires in the Pacific* from the Army 
atandpoint* la going to he publicised as the exclusive 
exploit of General bouglaa MaoArthur* . . • fills situa- 
tion has h&mn true all through the South Pacific 
campaign and one always has to search to find that 
there was any other individual eaeMieted with the 
campaign. * * * 

The tens **Eia«nhower *a Generals* ” or *i:i»iR]jow«sr *a 
filers * never appeared in the public print to my 
knowledge. Every leader got full credit. And 
recently Admiral Misti t a not only announced the names 
of the ships taking part in tbs attack on Japan, but 
also all of the Admirals* The Washington £*o«t yields 
to no one in admiration ©f the military genius of 
General MacArt hor* Hut we do vigorously protest the 
policy of hi* public relations officers in making it 
their job to publicize no cm except the C ©saayander in 
Chief and to civ* the inpress ion that this is a 
private- war. 2.4$ 
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Ozi August 4* when the assault on the Japanese boeae 
islands wee still toeing planned, Admiral Miller expressed 
to a friend his intention to go to tins Pacific to take 
personal charge of Karvy public relations there (see not® 
144 ) . Also* to better acconssodata war correspondents 
daring the invasion of Japan, the Wavy in the auswner of 
1§45 was building three ’’press ships* " Whose sole purpose 

would to© to provide transportaticsa and cosamsnications for 

148 

media representatives covering the sea service* 

The ships were to be patterned after the Away*# 
Apache . a communications vessel used at Okinawa to transmit 
press and radio copy* and a later Array “press ship deluxe, “ 
the S plrySia i .ye . The latter was a Victory ship taken over 
toy ths Army early in 1845 and remade lad to serve as General 
Mae Arthur's “press flagship* during the final assault on 
Jap&n. According to Captain ice, it was ©quipped with* 

A large auditorium complete with 123 typewriter* at 
press desks. 

Two 5,000 Watt transmitters and several other tran*~ 
witters. 

A battery of recording faachinas, and portable wire 
recorders. 

A sound motion picture studio. 

Two radio broadcasting studies. 

Administrative offices. 

Living accommodations for a large number of the 
pros*. i5^ 

The wavy also had problem* in the Pacific in regard 
to accreditation of correspondents to the British, and 
eventually formal arrangwsenta were rmm to station British, 
correspondent* with African force* there. Official policy 
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stated that* “AX1 facilities Sor tha dispatch and transs*!*- 

»ion of press eatasial of all descriptions* . . « which are 

available to U,S. corresponds nt s will b* equally available 

151 

to all British corrv spends nts • * The egree*«ent was that 
British correspondent* would be allowed ©» American ships 
and installations* and African correspondents on British 
ships. It was ©«dci clear, however* that "the number of 
British and Amerieaa War correspondent* will bo proportional 
to th® forces of each nation which are operating in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas. * 

Tim reasons behind this stataaaafc eppear in a J om 
1943 letter from Admiral Millar to Captain £»«. s&e sold 
that he “foresaw the possibility that when V-E Day case 
along w» would find a sudden influx of British into the 

t cj 

Pacific. " This was more than a matter of logistical 
concern. Miller admitted, “Frankly, 1 have no sir- to 
hava the British correspondents convsy to the world press 
the thought that they have won the Pacific war." 

Admiral Miller also was afraid that the Lritish 
would try to sneak extra correspondents into tlie Pacific 
under the guise of toeing something they ware not. “yvu 
will find,* he wrote, "a distinct tendency for them to 
claim that the Australians, although British, are not 
English.* He suggested to Captain Lee that he stand firm, 
and that all '’Colonials* regain under the British quota. 

If not. he said* there would soon be a surplus of British 
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correspondents amu n o-ms at B0Q5 you might a* we XI fly a 
British Standard** 



a . MXx* 

Thf Navy public relations *ahlp" was lasting at 
flank spsad in tbs wmimx of 11145 toward its dual 
"destinations rt of increasing public awareness of the Kavy *a 
role in the Pacific war and gaining public support for a 
strong postwar Mavy, 

In the United States* the Office of Public Informa- 
tion was involved in a continuous stream of activities • In 
June, it arranged for an "air armada of naval planes" to 
tour smaller communities in the east and Kldwest in support 
of the Seventh War Loan Drive* It sent the chaplain of t he 
USS tragkiin on a special speaking tour and provided a 
series of speakers for the “righting I«ady w model on display 
in Rocks feller Center in Mow York* The captured German 
submarine, the U-505, was exhibited in ports along fcha 
Eastern Seaboard; and cooperation was extended to Saturday 
Evening, -goat for a story ia its August issue on the carrier 
Enterprise , which was predicted to be “the best story *"»n 
Koval Aviation ever carried in a magaatne of that type.* 

On July 10, the "Kavy Hour, " a new radio program 
produced by OP I was aired for the first time on st»C* Plena 
also ware mad* to produce a separate radio show on naval 
aviation and to ealute the 32nd Anniversary of naval 
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aviation on August 30* Mao in July# extensive publicity 
was fi van to the Fifth Aimiversary of the H»vy*a ship- 
building program. Xn late July* another confer**** of 
naval district, float, field and air training comntd 
public in format ion officer# was bald* this time in 
Chicago* 

2n the Pacific, Mmlxml limits on Jum 3 issued a 
directive designed to * store agtfrsn the Public Relations 

1*4 

organisation in tha Pacific Fleet, * Xt» main provisions 
ware tha attaclaannt of £ull**'tisa» public relations officer* 
to the * important staff* and ccwnsanda" of the fleet and a 
requirement for comamling officers of all fleet unit® to 
assign collateral duty public relations officers# Con- 
current with the latter was a request to GPI for ninety 
additional public relations officer# for full-tiro duty in 
fch® Pacific* It also was announced that '-’periodic 
bulletins* containing guidance in iii forest ion matters for 
these personnel would be furnished* As we have seen, the 
first edition of the seeii-ronthly P AgPLhLV Public l , nf ora - 
tion Bulletin was published or July 1* later in the 
ius»ir, an i&ii*fcc<iLXcj«iU^ also was pre- 

pared and sent out to all EKC s; and a “Ship * s Editorial 
Association Clipper, * a news service for shipboard news- 
papers adaptable to both miroograph and offset reproduction # 

1S?» 

was planned by the bureau of t’aval Personnel* 
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That all-owt amph&sl* on Raising publicity in the 
Pacific produced. an abundance of enthusiasm on the part of 
individual public information officer*. For instance. the 
FIO for Co«*aand®r Service Force , U.S. Pacific Float# seat 
an open latter "To war Cor r« apcadent a who waist 3P3iF.§; * In 
it he advertised* 

Too want to know whara t# find feature atoriaa? 

• . * Public Relations of the Pacific Fleet Service 
has the answer to that $64 question. 

• . . Service Force is j a® “packed with stories . • . 
news feature* • . . saagaaine piece* ... radio copy 
... everything from adventure yarn* to logistics and 
science. 

. . * And mo this bulletin has been prepared to pot 
you on the trail of this story Gold Mine (and we swan 
flali, Mimi ) . 156 

To the invitation# this huckstering PIG attached a list of 
forty story ideas ranging fro® "The Filling Station Goes to 
Sea" to "The Grocery Store Gets Its Feet Wet. “ 

To facilitate transmission of news copy, a multi- 
plex radio teletype system Had been set up at C3UCPAC 
public relations office on Guam, providing four direct 
teletype channels to Sait Francisco. Tha system began 
operating in March 1945. and by the end of -June* 2. 080.763 
word* of pres® copy had been transmitted to the mainland. 
Broadcasts also were originated froa Guam through the radio 
station of the public relations office. "iCGSii. * It was 
estimated that an average of eighty to ninety programs per 
weak were aired from tills station during the summer of 1845 
by all four of the national radio networks. In case of hi* 
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programs# Tim heiaert of CSS paid special tribute to the 

broadcasting facilities ir» th» Pacific* 

Today listeners in t be United States can hear direct 
broadcasts from practically any island vs have taken 
and from ships of the fleet* » * . no matter where they 
are* in tbs last year facilities have expanded so that 
we can now give * * * an eyewitness picture of the new* 
as it is happening* 157 

The broadcasts frosn ships at sea were especially 
impressive to the media and the listeners bach tomea. 

Admiral Miller wrote to Captain bee on July 12* ’"Your 
recent broadcast fro© the £sm& during the strike was a 
knock-out and all press people back here are talking about 
it in glowing terms* * In another letter to bee on 
August 13* ha exclaimed* "Each morning at eight# I listen 
to the broadcast from the third fleet and it cesses in like 
a power house! * On July 17# 1$45# ”« milestone in war- 
reporting was passed • • • « when radio commentators broad- 
cast a naval bombardment of KaraaisM while it was actually 
153 

in progress* 

The Mavy *s coo&at photographers received plaudit* 

in the suaaoer of 1345# too. Speaking of their work in the 

production of ths motion picture# "The Float That Came to 

Stay# * the Maw York Tlas* "Overseas Weekly" said* 

• • • the navy has cobs through with one of the saost 
spectacular films of the Pacific war. This is a blow- 
by-blow account of the savage attacks mad# fey thes 
Japanese Kaadkasa • • • fliers against tb* float units 
that backed up the Arasy-Harim assault /on Okinawa/* 

The 103 cameramen who photographed the action during 
the three “month campaign displayed cool courage and 
resourcefulness under fire. This is only a twenty- 
minute film# but it packs a punch one does not 
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scon forget* 

Cm August 28# MMsiral Miller saluted Captai n fcse on 
the *ccomj>Ii*hKont«> of his information personnel* 

The coverage your boya have been providing in 
radio# press, still ami motion picture* is simply 
magnificent* Tha enclosed sheet fro® the Sew York 
Tims this morning will give you som ides whet pegs 
three is doing* fag® four covers the EUTEEfKIS? end 
Page one filled out fcha current activities* The pic- 
tures are esscellent os you will note from the assail 
piece on page three* You boys are to he congratulated 
on the grand 3©b you are doing **^* 



&£££&&£&& JLjaJteSsgfiJBm!^ 

The public relations * juggernaut* that the h'&vy 
almost desperately had assembled in the Pacific to counter- 
act unification schemes ground to a halt on September 2* 
1945# when the Japanese formally surrendered* The dropping 
of atomic bomb* on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, brought the end 
of the war and the diminishing of the public relations 
effort. The extensive worldwide coverage given to the 
surrender ceremony aboard the battleship M&*& WXJk* hssasver# 
was systolic evidence of the t ramndous strides tsafi© in 
public relations planning and activities by the savy since 
the dark days following Pearl Harbor. 

The fact that the ^t*,*©url was used for the 
surrender cerersony in itself was a public relations *eo«p* 
instigated by Secretary fterreetal* In his memoirs* 
dames JP. Byrnes recorded how the Navy secretary "took 
advantage of tha fact that Truman emm from Missouri** to 
involve the battleship in the ear ass a y s 
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When Secretary Foarrestal is raslly interested in a 
course of action, be do«aa*t sleep and he <So®*n*t let 
others sleep. That night the telephone awakened &$• 

It was Secretary feerssfcel suggesting that the surrender 
ceremonies take place on board the battleship Missouri. 

I was sufficiently awake to reeogniae What the Ar»y 
would call a “iiavy trick. ** had ha said »ia<ply "a 
battleship. ’* it would have remained a debatabi* 
question, but when he mentioned the Kise^uri, I knew 
the case was closed. The President, upon receiving the 
suggestion, of course thought it an excellent idea. 1^2 

Porrestal also was able to convince ..yraa&a, than 
Secretary of State, that Admiral Bisalta should participate 
in the surrender ceremony, since the Mavy had played such a 
proainant role in winning the Pacific war. The arrmgs- -mt 
was at ada to have General Mac Arthur sign for the victorious 
Allies as a Whole, while limits signed the surrender docu~ 
mant for the United States. 

To provide coverage of the surrender ceremony, the 
attack transport $£mmJk£Xl was assigned exclusively for 
public information purposes and accompanied the 
into Tokyo Bay. More than 300 war ©orr. spend® nt* were 
eafearhed in the Missour i itself.** 3 

Admiral Miller wrote t© Captain bee on SeptevS&er 11, 
“The tfav y really swept the front pages with photos, press 

1 #%il 

atcrias, etc. , of the ceremonies aboard the * 

The blackout at S*earl Harbor indeed had b®«m illuminated by 
the spotlight on Tokyo say. 
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OOR (80451) , Juris 13* 194$, Om (81430), June 16, 1945. and 
OCR (32410) of June 26, 1945? and to it, Cadr* J. I’aul 
Sebeata, OSBR* QOR (83903) of July 12. 1943—811 contained 
in Millar ril#— Pacific. 
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i39, Ltr. , RM», Harold B. .Milter, OStf, to capt, 
Fitzhugh teo, OVft, 008, (79324), Hay 23, 1945, i&Ul* 

^ 4 ^Lfcr* , RAdm. Harold B* Hiller, OSH, to I>t* Ciadr* 

J* Paul Schoetz, USMR. Hugest 2, 1943, ibid. 

, VAdat. F* J. Horne, JSSi, to FAdsu Ernest J* 
Xing, U3M, Juno 27, 1943, This B^o^oranuusi wa» one of four 
enclosed in a tetter frosa RAdtak* Harold B. Hiller, U8*s, to 
Cspt. Fitshegh tee, OSH, August 2* 1945, j&&&* 

142 temo * , Mfaa* K* 6. IhJvarda, tisa, to FAdm. 

Cheater W. HiaitJS, USX, July 30, 1945 (Serial 8334008*1), 

JJjM. 



* 4 ^BBar*, Lyio C» Wilson to RAdsu Harold 8. Milter, 
USM, July 23, 1945, j&i&. 

l44 .l»tr*, RAd*. Harold S. Milter, USal, to Franfc W. 
Wend, August 4, 1945 {Serial 8552600E), 

^ 45 Jtr« , MAiSm* Harold 1* Milter, USH, to C&pt* 
Fifcahugh Lee, CSS, GO* (83853), July 11, 1945, i&M* 

* 4 ^Rilte r, H Typc*rr iters, * 13, 

147 ter., EMn, Harold B. Milter, ma, to Capt* 
Fitzhugfc tea, OSSJ. QOR (88400), August 6, 1945. Hiller 
Fite— Pacific, 

149 

ter. , Alexander F. Jtm w* tm Maj. Gan* Alexander 
13, Series, USA, July 30, 1945. A copy of this tetter was 
enclosed in a tetter free* RAdra. S arete B. Milter, USX, to 
Capt. Fitxhvvjh tee, HAW, August 2, 1945, iMd, 

14 *S4ilter Interview* Th# three press ships also 
were discussed in several tetters contained in Miller File 

— Pacific. 

150 Ltr., Capt, Fitzhugh tee, U3?i, to RAdteu Harold S* 
Miller, USH, Beeeisher 12, 1945, Milter Fite— Pacific, 



* 5 *ter. , RAdm, Harold S. Miller, UAH, to Capt, 
Fitzhugh tee, Ultf, 00a (80133), June 4, 1945, i&M* 
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'j&isi, 



a 



1*1 

iJ, M®>«©r*»da, RAdsu Harold B. Milter, us?t, to 
Eugene S, Duff i® id, July 20, 1943 (Serial 3496100a) and 
August 22, 1943 (Serial 3612300R) , both contained in 
Forreotal Papers, file 70-1-10* 
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IUIT 28-43. Jure 3, 1945 (Serial 

20I/-45) • OX Administrative File a. Joto Order fc3~A~2502, 

Xt«» 3. Box 72. 

** 5 lAr., nAdia. Earold B. Miller, OKK, to L t. Cwdr. 
J. Paul Behests, USHft, August 6. 134S {Serial 85529008) . 
Millar File— Pacific. See also, , j8ttlls£la. »©. 2* 

July 13. 1945 « p. 4. 

A copy o£ this undated letter is contained in 
Philibert Collection, Box 157. 



157 , 



ws. 5# September 1, 1945* 
p. 8. The information on the radio teletype channels at 
Guam was obtained feet; PflfiFLEgiT. Mo. 4* 

August 15. 1945. p. 6. 



A ~' S Z,tr», « »lAchs. Harold B. tiller. » to Cap*. 

Fit zhugh le®, TOOT* QOK (&39I9) of duly 12. 1945, arid OSH 

(Serial 869*700*) of August 13. 1945, Miller File— Pacific. 



400. 



ii?5 Aamiaistratlv« Histories, CXMCPAC and CZUClOA, 



IoC Ww York Tirana “Over seas Meekly, * July 29, 1945, 
quoted in Ho, 5, September 1, 1945. 

p. 7. 

143 

Ltr. , fUMbu Harold B* Sill lex, OSH, to Capt* 
Fitshugh Lee, 033, August 23, 1945 (Serial 879520GA) , 
Miller File— Specific. 

10 ^ 

Jaswts F. Byrnes# quoted in Albion and Connery, 

£fi££S£&Al, 180. 

loi Miaini«trative Histories, CiKCPAC and €XJ?C¥0&, 

400. 

its4 Lfcr., JiM^* Harold B. Miller, IMK, to Capfc. 

Fit shugh JUaa, USJI, OOE (Serial 8112200a), Sepfcejsber 11, 

1945, Miller File — Pacific. 
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Xfl PSEIKICTIVE 



"Sailors* * &«id tbs «xac f when the officers war® 
settled /at a hastily called conf&rancft/* “something 
called nuclear fission , • . has just raised the Wavy 
below the halt. • . • There'll he press conferences by 
the admirals to place this thing in its proper 
perspective. Meantime let's don't let this incident 
throw us. Don't ... let us lose the public relations 
war after all our months and years of work. *i 

This imaginary scene from Boa*1n- -ftd-- ife.ar. the. Mater 

was not so farfetched. When the atomic bombas war® dropped 

on Japan* one could almost sense a kind of disappointment 

among th# lfavy * s public information leaders that their 

"great* story had com® to an end. Admiral Millar conveyed 

this feeling almost as succinctly as author William 

Brinkley when 1 m wrote a Pacific fleet information officer 

in October 1945* “The folding up of tbs Japs suddenly 

raised cain with all of our plans. ... It is pretty tough 

2 

going with the ... cessation of headlines • • • .* 

Earlier* h» had written to Captain h&Bt 

How* with the fleet activities ceasing* m ara hard put 
... to do much about the press. W® are going to town 
on “aow-At-can-be-told-atoriss’’ as well as dajsebilisa'' 
tion plans and conversion to peacetime activities. For 
the cost part* these are not particularly exciting and 
all hands are pushing us to get the Slav y back on the 
front pages. ■* 
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The rssh of “now it can be told* episodes, rends 
possible by an almost total lifting of the security 11*3 at 
war's end. war* an attaopt to capital!** on residual public 
interest in Individ 55*1 war exploits. However, Miller was 
concerned that such public attention would soon wane. H» 
urged Captain bee to expedite the tailing of these deeds, 
cautioning* "Unless we get the Mirny's story out at one®, it 
will bs a dead duck. 

%ha Har.la,Mtguaaath 

Thus, there was a conscious effort in OP I and ths 
Pacific Fleet in the fall of 1945 to enhance public recog- 
nition of the sea service's rote in the conflict. Writers 
were assigned to peruse heretofore highly classified battle 
reports "to extract the magnificent tales that abound, * 
according to Admiral Miller* Collateral-duty public infor- 
mation officers and EMC* were encouraged to dig out 
"individual stories which give a true picture of that 
important part the Havy has played in winning the war. “ 
Special therms were to be stressed- -such a# tbs destruction 
of tbs Japanese fifavy, blockading, seizure of stepping-stone 
bsses, maintaining supply lines and the botsbar&mmt of tb. 
enemy's homeland by carrier-based aircraft. 

Ths individual aocemplishemnt stories, of course, 
were targeted for hometown distribution. Shortly after 
V-J bay, the Evaluation Section in OP I conducted a survey 
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of newspapers enc racio stations to determine whether or 

not such material was still desired. The results ware 

7 

o ve r who Ira i ng Xy in favor of continuing the programs. 

Emphasis also was placed on publicising the S?avy*s 
part in the occupation of Japan and Japanese'’- held territory 
and tho return of Xsvy personnel t© civilian life, wavy 
Demobilisation Pictorial Project Ts feres, consisting of one 
EHC and one photographer, ware assigned to separation 
canters to cover discharges; and a special office was sat 
up at Pearl Harbor to produce "quickie* stories on service- 

H»n being brought back to the States in the 316-ship 

0 

"Magic Carpet* fleet.' The latter proved to be an ingenious 
system for gaining mention of Jiavy ships in material about 
personnel from all the arsed forces of obvious and bared i at* 
interest to the public. 

In October 1945, huge welcome -hossa ceremonies were 
staged for Admirals Himits and Halsey, and forty-eight 
Pacific Fleet ships visited East Coast ports during the 
"biggest ever" K&vy Day celebration* Frosa a press relations 
standpoint, however, the transit of the ships through the 
Panama Canal was rear red when seventy correspondents, sent 
down to cruise north with the fleet, "apparently « « • 

g 

found a very cold recaption down there in the District. * 
According to Admiral Miller, the poor fcreatnxmt of the 
media representatives was a throwback to the "fear complex 
of the individual commanding officer* that was so prevalent 
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before and during the early part of the war. He attributed 

its reawakening to the postwar cancellation of censorship 

regulations# which returned the responsibility for security 

to th© local commanders. 

At war’s end# Congress renewed its debate on a 

unified defense department# and tha top military leader© of 

both the Army and ilavy took turns at testifying. To help 

prepare the &avy * a cose. Secretary Forrests! resurrected 

the “ad hoc” coamittoe ha had created in the spring of 

1944# naming Vice Admiral Arthur Radford as its hew head.^ 

Inevitably# OP I also became involved# and in becamber 1943 

Miller wrote to Captain Lee '’that everything is being' 

11 

dropped to take care of the merger angle. * bespit© the 

all-out effort# the Sivy’s information chief was pessimistic 

over tha sea service 's chances of winning the reorganisation 

battle. His lack of confidence steamed from his belief 

“that we were about two years too let®# to say nothing of 

12 

our old tradition of silent service. “ 

Miller also was frustrated over the rapid loss of 

experienced information personnel through <is»obili«*ti«h. 

Wh&n the war ended# there were so» 730 officer specialists 

alone serving full-time in this field throughout the 
13 

MSwy. Most of them were naval reservists who were 
anxious to resume thalr civilian pursuits. Tha admiral 
estimated that 50 per cent of these personnel would be loat 
by March 1# 1946. 14 
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In *r. attempt to antic® some of that reservists to 
remain in the bavy in a public? information capacity. Millar 
recot&wended to tbs Sacra tary of the Jiavy and the Chief of 
Haval Paraonnal that a special designator be established 
for officers serving in this duty# so they would not have 
to coapota for pstmatltom with eontewpor arias who hod much 
more sea and operational esperi ones. ftorreatal iims®diat»ly 
approved the proposal, and it was favorably considered by a 
special board headed by Roar Admiral ftaorge C, byer in late 
1945 * Kow® ver . with fch® merger issue free sing practically 
all military legislation in Congress, action on the Measure 
was not taken until 1947. By that time, the majority of 
the i n format ioir*«3f fw t i« need reserve officers had long sines 
departed, 

A» partial compensation for the loss of the 

reservists. Admiral Millar was able to procure about fifty 

Regular Kavy officers to help maintain as much as possible 

of the public relations structure built up during the war 

in the naval districts* the fleets and in Washington, “Wa 

have proven our value too completely to let it slip by us 

15 

now#** he professed. 

Secretary forrsital supported Miller*# contention 

by writing to the Chief of Kaval Personnel in March 1946# 

“It is considered essential that the service of bevy public 

IS 

information continue to function in peace as in war. " 
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no o roared the establishment of information billet® in "all 
staff®* ashore and afloat, am? in those other Sl&val activ- 
ities which special circumstances may render necessary 
• • • to assure adequate public relations coverage,* lie 
also directed that the Enlisted :*:aval Correspondent be 
included in the permanent rating system of the Kavy and 
that the Float Hometown Sews Canter bo retained a.® a dis- 
tribution point for stories about individual tfavywen. K® 
further stated that he wanted provisions made for the 

training of personnel assigned to public information 
17 

duties, 

forreetal*® continued caches is of public relations 
was instru.T«ent»I in heaping Office of Fob lie Information 
personnel strength at a level only slightly lower than its 
wartime average. A 1346 tabic of organisation for CPI 
listed billets for sixty-six officers and twenty-two 
enlisted isen. By April 1947, the age ncy — known once again 
as the Office of Public delations — had actually expanded to 
include allowances for eighty "four officers, forty-five 
enlisted m»n end seventy-two civilian®. At that time, it 
was headed by © vice admiral with two rear - admirals in 
charge of sap ax ate public information and civil relations 
divisions. ^ 



An Q»rary . isw 

Prior to World War 12, the Jfavy adhered rather 
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cloaoly to it® long'- standing silent service tradition in 
its deslings with tbs press and tbs public. With a few 
notable exceptions# such as the extensive publicity given 
to the sailing of the Great White Fleet in 19 08# public 
relations in the sea service was handled on an infers®!# 
sporadic sad often reactionary basis, A jsavy Kt.ws Bureau 
was set up in World war 1 to assist the news E*»cia# but 
austere economic conditions end public apathy toward tlx® 
military in the two decades which followed relegated this 
formal organization to a caretaker status buried in the 
Office of Kaval Intelligence (Oill). 

Early in 1939# however, as war clouds gathered in 
Europe# OS 2 was compelled to enlarge it* meager four-person 
public relations branch and to establish subsidiary field 
office® to ssset heightened public and press interest in 
naval affairs. In duly 1940# Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily MSSM& on<3 newly appointed Secretary of the 
havy# directed a mobilization of tbs sea service *8 informa- 
tion function to a wartime footing* $&vsl reservists from 
the ranks of the mass media and related professions weir# 
brought on active duty; and separata sections were added to 
the public relations branch to service the specialised mads 
of the various media# coordinate field activities and 
monitor trends in news reporting and public opinion. 

In Hay 1941# Knox transferred the function from 
naval intelligence# creating an independent Office of Public 
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deletion# (OPR) directly u rider hi# control and naming Pear 
Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn as it# head. A short time later# 
the Chief of Naval Operation# mad# public relation# a 
function of command# Personnel in the Washington office 
increased fro© thirteen in the sumsaer of 1940 to over 
ninety on the eve of Pearl Harbor. The navel district 
public relations offices also were augmented. including 
personnel to man branches in various metropolitan centers 
throughout the nation. In the fall of 1841# when full -'time 
information officer® were assigned to the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets# the Navy's wartine public relations struc- 
ture was virtually complete. 

Soon# however, the age-old nemesis to full disclo- 
sure in wartime — the necessity for military secrecy— 
reappeared. Ass far back as 1938# the Navy already had 
instigated a series of security measures designed to mini- 
mise publicity on new ship construction and fleet a*muven. 
In early 1941# Secretary Knox himself instituted e system 
of "voluntary censorship# " in which tho mw® media war# 
asked to refrain from mentioning certain naval subjects 
unless previously released by appropriate authority* 

Upon America* s entry into World war II# formal 
censorship was imposed on many facets of war information. 
President Roosevelt outlined the rules# stressing that 
nothing should bo revealed which would give "aid and 
comfort to the enemy. " Significantly# he vested the 
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interpretation of what data would fall in this category in 
the hand* of the ad lit ary. 

Th® first year of hostilities was primarily a naval 
war. and Admiral Ernest J. Xing, the Navy * s top military 
cosKjsnddtr, exercised his censorship powers to the utmost. 
Only sparse <3® tails war® released about the damage at Pearl 
Harbor; news of ship sinkings in the Atlantic by German 
submarines was closely guarded? and aaaeu ncecso nt s of our 
ship losses in the Pacific wore delayed up to 100 days. 
These action* aroused suspicion by the press and public 
that tha gave r rase nt was deliberately "sugar-coating” war 
information* since the Navy seemed to be stifling bad news 
while promptly issuing the good. Elmer Davis, chief of the 
now Office of War information (GW I) , personally took the 
Navy to task over its news policies and* with an assist 
from the President* was able to obtain timelier and more 
complete disclosures by the fall of 1S»42. 

The war took a new direction in November of that 
year when Allied force* invaded Rorth Africa. With the 
news spotlight somewhat diverted from sea engagements* 
Captain Leland P. Jovette, who succeeded Admiral Hepburn as 
Director of Public delations (DPR) in August 1942* was free 
to concentrate on improving Navy releasing procedures. 
Secretary Knox also urged Admiral Xing to relax certain of 
his security restrictions* particularly with regard to 
submarine operations. However* press complaints over 
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military handling of war news continued throughout moat of 
1943, and in September of that year, President Roosevelt 
felt it necessary to direct the Army and Savy to coop® rata 
more closely with OWI. 

A turning point in Kavy reporting occurred two 
months later whoa a “pi ay -*by-pl ay " account of the landing 
on Tarawa was relayed through the sophisticated communica- 
tions facilities of a new amphibious com '.and ship* This 
practice was not to become standard for many months, how- 
ever, since the commander of the Pacific island-hopping 
campaign, Admiral Raymond A, Spru&nc®, frequently refused 
to break radio silence for public relations purposes* 

Also, strict security was maintained on the new techniques 
and equipment used in amphibious warfare. 

While controversy surrounded the flow of Eavy news 
from the battle tones during the early and middle stages of 
the conflict, OPR and the field offices at hone were busily 
engaged in a myriad of activities designed to enhance the 
sea service's over-ail public relations. Combat photography 
and combat art programs, begun during the mobilisation 
period prior to the war, ware fully operational in the 
fleets by early 1943* In Washington, a "beat system” was 
set up whereby press officers from OPH culled nows items 
from the various Eavy bepartsaent agencies, end a 24~hour 
watch and extensive photographic library ware maintained to 
assist the news media. Weekly press seminars also wore 
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conducted to provide backgrourid information that could not 
fee divulged in the regular press conference# held by t ho 
Secretary of the Kavy. 

Karly in 1942* branch office* were established in 
Hew York to service radio networks and magazine and book 
publisher*. An assistant director of public relations for 
the West Coast was na-ned in September 1943 to coordinate 
efforts there* especially those connected with the station 
picture industry. 

In the fall of 1941* the feavy had taken steps to 
work closely with defense plants in promoting moral© MKMMf 
war workers. Secretary Know created a special industrial 
incentive division in his office in July 1942 which enlisted 
the aid of naval district public relations officers in 
presenting the faasad Army-Navy *K " Awards and ©thee produc- 
tion citations. Radio networks end local station# also 
were called upon to assist in Industrial morale and played 
a prominent role as well in support of Havy recruiting 
publicity, war bond promotions, Red Cross blood drives* and 
such unique venture® m the solicitation of civilian 
binocular® for use in the fleets. 

Navy public relation® personnel throughout th© war 
maintained close liaison with Oifl and other govarra&nt 
information agencies and with their counterparts in the 
Army, Narine Corps and Coast auard. Public relations 
effort® of the latter two services came under the general 
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jurisdiction of 0i?& and the naval district offices. The 
Navy also was involved on a continuing basis in setting up 
displays and exhibits of war materials* arranging inter*' 
views for returning combat veterans* projects on behalf of 
the Navy Relief Society* Kavy Day celebrations and the 
preparation of war posters. 

In the mid-war years* OFR began to adopt £ xore 
creative approach by actively seeking media coverage of end 
public interest in specific naval activities such as Use 
launching of the new icxington * the transit through mid- 
America of the submarine £&£&• the OSS Alabama firing 
trials and the first anniversary of the WAVES. In addition* 
it sought to educate Navy information peraosne 1 through 
aan ual public relations officer conferences* a monthly 
Public. Ifolttians. . ilUlibJjLa and the issuance of a detailed 
#uhl i c.JSi.fel.at iejua - l ian-ual in 1943. OPfl reached a personnel 
strength of 140 shortly after the war began; and there were 
274 public relations officers in field conaaanda by the end 
of 1942* including “flight" information specialists 
attached to new air training units formed in the summer of 
that year. 

Beginning in 1943* the improvement in the war's 
outlook fended to neutralise security precautions and 
resulted in a gradual but steady increase in th» dissemina- 
tion of Navy information. Daspita the swore liberal policy* 
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however* public re let ions in soa 00 r vice was considered 
to ba in a state of doldrums in the spring of 1944 when 
Jams For rest a 1 replaced the deceased Prank Knox as 
Secretary of the Slavy. Particularly in tha Pacific* where 
thara was s shortage of public relations personnel and war 
correspondents encountered unacceptable delays in the 
censorship and delivery of their material, were short- 
coming s noted. 

Porrastal*s iKaraediatss concern* however, was with an 
Array plan then before Congress to marga the nation’s arraed 
forces after the war. Panting that the Kavy would be 
"submerged* rather than merged in any such schema* the new 
secretary ordered a revitalisation of its entire public 
relations prograss for an all-out effort in the final stages 
of the conflict. The focus of the campaign was to be- ia 
the Pacific* since the Davy’s role in the Atlantic and 
European theaters was by that time one primarily of support. 
Zn the Pacific* however* the sea service faced stiff public 
relations cosapotition from the Army and Army Air Fore®. 

Following an inspection trip to that theater in the 
summer of 1944 by Rear Admiral A. Stanton Merrill, who had 
relieved Captain tovatte as DPR three months earlier* 
numerous innovative measures war® taken — not only to speed 
fch*a flow of press copy and film from the oosahet areas but 
also to convince Havy commanders of the importance of public 
relations to the war effort, information “annexes" vara 
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included in future operational plana; fleet censors 
accompanied correspondents wherever they went for on-the- 
spot screening of press material; and scores of full-time 
public relations officers were dispatched to the Pacific# 
their number totaling more than 400 by war's end, A for- 
ward base? was set up on Guam to handle the increasing 
number of reporters who flocked to the Pacific following 
V-E Day. Modern transmission outlets were installed there 
and at Hawaii to beam radio and press copy# including 
photographs# back to the States. Broadcasts also were 
originated from ships at sea. 

The turnabout in the tfavy * s “press sense" received 
high praise from the naws media, with special accolades 
handed out for the arrangements at £wo dime and Okinawa. 

The public relations conscious Forrests! was not finished# 
however. In consonance with Captain Harold B. (Min) 

Miller# the new public relations officer for the Pacific 
commander# ha moved to "personalise" tho Mevy's war role by 
assigning a cadre of 100 Enlisted fc'avy Correspondents and 
hundreds of collateral-duty information officers to write 
stories on individual Ravynwn. To distribute these 
articles to hometown newspapers# he established the Fleet 
Hometown Hews Center in Chicago in March 1945. 

The secretary took steps# too# to improve the 
central supervision of the navy's information program. In 
the fall of 1944# OPS. wss completely revamped, with mors 
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eaphasis glwn to the planning and evaluation phases of the 
public relations process* Monthly state ©ants of specific 
objectives war* begun in January If 45, and * feedback * 
reports on actions taken to achieve them wer® rsquirsd froca 
all Navy public relations offices* In Kay 1945, Forrssfcal 
transferred Captain Miller fro* the Pacific to head OPR, 
promoting hi* to rear admiral, Killer in June changed the 
name of the function to “public ioferaation** and succeeded 
in reaooving virtually the last traces of security restric- 
tions preventing a free flow of news. 

When the atomic boobs were dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the wavy was about to launch three “press ships" 
to be used exclusively for public relations coverage of it* 
part in the invasion of Japan. Instead, it had to settle 
for a "bright spotlight of publicity** surrounding the 
surrender cereaony aboard the battleship in To icy© 

Bay. 



JcJSwMcajL^i 

Frank Knox set the machinery in wot ion for a full 
chronicling of the Navy’s World War IX story* However, as 
we have seen, stringent security measures and a lack of 
understanding and appreciation for public relations by tear.y 
naval officers seriously handicapped its tolling, particu- 
larly in the early and middle stages of the conflict. 

In retrospect, with the Pacific fleet severely 
crippled at Pearl Harbor sad the Germans Mounting a 
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potentially disastrous submarine campaign in the Atlantic# 
it ia most difficult to dispute the sagacity of Admiral 
ICing'a tough security stance early ia the war* Meverthe-* 
less# it was inevitable in our democratic society that such 
rigid censors nip would soon run at cross purposes with the 
public's appetite for news# which had been sided and 
abetted for years by s highly competitive free press 
insistent on full and speedy disclosure* The problem was 
compounded in World War II by the massive personal involve- 
ment of the American people in the prosecution of the war 
end the recent advances in communications technology that 
served to maka it the most widely reported conflict in 
history up to that time* 

It is doubtful whether the degree of necessity for 
military secrecy in wartime ever will be satisfactorily 
resolved for either it® proponents or opponents* In all 
probability# the issue will hinge in future wars—e* it ha* 
in the past — on the special set of circumstances ope rat Iv- 
in each case* Secretary Knox pinpointed the dilemma whan 
be said in 1941 that security versus publicity is "not a 
conflict between right and wrong but between two rights--* 
the right of the public to know ail about its Bfavy * . » 
end the right of the Kavy to preserve national safety by 
not revealing anything of value to a potential enemy* 9 

For the most part* the public and press conceded 
the latter right to the tfavy at the beginning of World 
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War XX. Yet, it roust be concluded that at the very outsat 
of hostilities the sea service instituted an unnecessarily 
restrictive set of censorship rules. Furthermore * it 
failed to educate the public and press properly as to the 
reasons for these rules and did not make sufficient provi- 
sion for their periodical review and liberalization-- 
de spite the steady improvement in the tactical situation. 
tPhe public information portion of the official wartime 
history of the Pacific Fleet cociroand contained the admis- 
sion that "after an initial vital need for security, the 

20 

brakes were not taken off feat enough. ** &ssd K laser Davis* 
in his postwar report to the President, “observed ... 
that Maval officers, in deciding on what information would 
give aid and coo fort to the enemy. * leaned over backward* 

21 

in integrating the phrase in the interests of security. * 
This attitude, of course* had its genesis in the 
longtime tradition of reticence on the part of naval 
officers and the related "security syndrom® * evolving from 
the isolationist environment of naval operations— both of 
which were personified in £d»iral King. With this policy 
emanating from the very top. it is not surprising that a 
certain "fear complex" over the release of information 
dev© loped in Havy c s w > m<« rs« censor* and even public rela- 
tions officers. In the case of the latter, the decision by 
the sea service before the war began to include the respon- 
sibility for security in the information function created a 
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"split personality " in it* public relation* officer* which 

inhibited their natural inclination to fight for a nor© 

liberal approach. rt Wa arc inclined to be *Ko* svan, “ said 

a apaaker at on® of the Kavy * * public relations officer 

conference a, ”. » . while . ♦ . \m ought to retails© that we 

32 

are the 'Yes' rnn. * 

A significant factor in perpetuating the Wavy'* 
wartime intransigence in security matters was the apparent 
justification of secrecy in the light of certain opera- 
tional events. For instance, the strict silence maintained 
on the breaking of the Japanese naval code early in the war 
led to the ambush of Admiral Yamamoto over the So lesson 

Islands in April 1943 through the deciphering of an enemy 

23 

message. And Admiral King remained convinced as late as 
May 1944 that his withholding of the fact that two addi- 
tional American cruisers were sunk in the Battle of Savo 
Island in the summer of 1942 saved the day for our embattled 
Marine forces oa Guadalcanal. He claimed in his first 
report on the war. "The Japanese did not take advantage of 
this opportunity to engage in a fleet battle with the 
balance of powar on their side, probably because they did 
not know— and wo did not let them knew— how saver® our 
losses were." 24 

A begrudging acceptance of and in some cases whole- 
hearted support for stringent security measure* by tfct? news 
media, combined with the public's general approval of such 
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policies, also contributed to the Kavy*a reluctance to 
abandon its strict stance on operational secrecy. A patri- 
otic fervor pa rasa ted the entire nation# considerably 
diluting the hue and cry raised by a vocal minority for a 
freer flow of war news. Ray Daniel I of tbs JS«w ¥ox'k Haas. 
Lenacn Bureau typified this undercurrent of patriotism when 
he exclaimed in 1943# *Hkmzm isn’t any story in the world 
that is good enough to justify risking the life of a single 

5K 

American soldier." And Dale Minor wrote long after the 
war that "the press more or lees voluntarily constricted 
its mm role, and abetted by the military# which gave the® 
not only uniforms but officers* ranks and prerogative a to 
go with them# reporter® went to war r«ore as civilian 
adjuncts to the Public Information Office than as repre- 
aentatives of the public’s right to know. w# * 

The ilavy# in consonance with the Office of Censor- 
ship and Cflfl# did attempt to balance the need for secrecy 
against the morale benefits to be derived from releasing 
certain information# even though classified. As early ats 
Labor Day# 1942# Secretary Knox decided to widely publicise 
the launching of new ships— -data of obvious valwe to the 
ensmy — in order to boost the incentive of shipyard workers. 
In October 1944, the vice chief of naval operations# Vice 
Admiral jfu £• Edward®, elaborated on this policy* 

It is of great importance to us to publicise the 

accon^lisbmsnts of ships and individuals because it 
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does keep up . . . ssoraie; and 2 always wall av»r*. 
that n»vi ksspa tba public in a mood to bask the war 
effort in general and to appreciate what the Kevy is 
doing. l«ow we have to balance that against how much 
benefit we are going to give the eneasy. 2 ? 

Of course* as we have S'sen# the wraps ware removed 
Cross practically all classified subjects toward the end of 
the war* When victory was no looker in doubt. It is 
debatable* however# whether this would have been dom if 
the tactical situation had suddenly reversed itself. £l»*ar 
Davis claimed* "The attitude of the services might have 

£•>*» a## 

been very different /later in the was/ in ch* case, say* of 
a great naval disaster; especially if it had occurred in 
• • . a night battle, or an air-sea battle at long range — 
whan it was doubtful if the enemy knew the esetent of his 

success. • • . “ 

Such speculation raises the question of whether the 
Kavy, even with the spur of the merger threat and the 
prodding of Secretary Forrest al* would have been able to 
pursue as enlightened a public relations course as it did 
in the final stages of the war if operational secrecy had 
still been as vital a determinant in the release of infor- 
mation. The weight of evidence free* this study would ssem 
to indicate that it could not have. Therefore# it can be 
concluded that security considerations were the major force 
in shaping Davy public relations policies throughout the 
entire war. 

Aside from the need for secrecy, the vary nature of 
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sea eajisgeiftsnts in itself played a prominent role in 
delaying news of naval battle** IipteiaUy early in the 
war# the Sfavy w*a often unfairly criticised for short** 
coxing* in its releasing policies that ware due in no small 
part to this basic probleia. She B#w York Herald. ££j& um 
emphasised this point in m postwar editorials *** * * the 
conditions of naval warfare in the Pacific matte it 
•xtreaely difficult to 3 taiga losses, this was particularly 
true in the first freatiad months after Pearl Harbor, but 

it clouded the war picture —so far as the public was 

23 

concerned— » for virtually the duration of the war. * ' 

Within the parameters of censorship and security# 
the sea service developed a sophisticated and at times 
highly effective public relation* program during' fch® war. 

In this regard# the hypothesis stated in tbs introductory 
chapter that its efforts were primarily responsive rather 
than creative until eircuMStanosa dictated a ssore a alight 
ened stance toward the end of the conflict was not 
©asplataly borne out by the evidence. It is true that 
attempts to “sail the Hav y* were ruled out in the prewar 
mobilisation period -and the dissemination of information to 
the public was stressed as the Bevy's main public relations 
mission attar hostilities began. However# the cas^algns on 
behalf of recruiting and industrial morale# the establishment 
of combat photography arid coratoat art peofraas# the wooing of 
the mass media through extensive services and cent acts, and 
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othor sea service information activities daring tbu early 
and middle stages of tbs war definitely fall witbits the 
realm of *i»ag*~bttilding" techniques. The fact that these 
methods became more overt and expansive in the last part of 
the conflict under th* dynamic leadership of <Jacmn 
Forrests! and in the face of the unification menac does 
not detract from the creative nature of the earlier efforts. 

Stiil> it was not until the final phase of th* war 
— when the Navy entered the public relations arena in full 
force and in direct competition with the other services" 
that its program produced th* kind of results it desired. 

The previously cited accolades from and increased coverage 
in the media, the wide public and press appreciation of the 
highly innovative hometown news prsgraos. and the internal 
reports of accomplishmnts and other in“ho»se correspondence 
all attest to the consider able degree of success attained 
by its information efforts in the last year of the war. 

Although Secretary Forrestal and Admiral Hiller 
both were pessimistic at times that their Intensified c* 
palgn to get the Navy’s story across to the American p*..opl» 
was "too little and too late," it is the author*® opinion 
that th© ultimate disposition of the unification plan — in 
which the Department of the llavy retained not only its 
separata identity but also its Karine and aviation ar. s“~ 
can ba attributed at least partially t© th® aura of good 
will and faith in its fighting ability created In the 
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public mint? because this was exploited by affective public 
relations. The jseasaga of the navy's rol« in winning the 
Pacific war was cosauaanieacad "loud end clear* * In addition* 
the extensive horaatown publicity given to individual combat 
achievements greatly enhanced the traditional image of th® 
so a service as a uniquely adventuresome military activity* 
Of course* the return of massive numbers of aavywen to 
civilian life at war's end contributed * great deal to this 
favorable climate* 

Two objectives of the sea service's long-range 
public relations plans in 1345 ware not achieved, As at 
the end of World War I* both the Army and K»vy were 
unsuccess fill in their attempts to forasta.il postwar dis- 
armament; and the Kavy failed to gain public support for 
compulsory military training* a program it strongly 
fostered* 

How close did the navy's wartime public relations 
approach the Cutlip and Center definition of the function? 
Thera was much evidence that by war's end the sea service 
was %eRll-equippe4 and motivated to undertake "the piarrn -d 
effort to influence public opinion through socially accept- 
able psrftorssunoe based on two-way cocoinication* • The four 
basic step® for an effective public relations process — 
research-listening* p 1 arm ing-doc i a ion making* co^rinicatioa 
aad evaluation— had been established. 

The necessity for re search-listening was recognised 
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ss early as the fall of IMMfcG when an analysis section was 
set up in OJ4I ** public relations trench to provide a daily 
digest of pertinent raedia cosa?»ant to naval leaders aaf. 
public relations officers. Trends in news £ sporting and 
public opinion subsequently wars monitored throughout fch>* 
war by 03 *h in coordination with the Arisy and CWI. 

Planning also was stressed in the mobilization 
stags of bavy public relations* but this phase of the 
process received far less emphasis than it should hav in 
decision-asking during the early Sac, middle years of the 
war due to a lack of ti®» and personnel and the rapidly 
changing events. In K«e®&be r 1943. following a tour of the 
European theater by Secretary rtnox* detailed plans for 
censorship and public relations handling of thf **on randy 
invasion were formulated by the Uavy in conjunction with 
the Artsy and the *r Irish. Also at this tins*. tits fi*st 
long-range plans for the postwar period bag an to t&Ljb i tap® 
in 0?H. fthwn Porrestal reorgsni&ao rfavy public relations 
in tha fall of 1944* primary importance wits attache-.* to 
planning with the issuance of monthly policy statement* 
containing specific objectives and programs. 

The third step. ccemunication* was probably tha 
Mavy*# “long-suit* in the public relations process, from 
the very beginning, aided by the eagerness of the . . .■ is to 
report the war and cooperate in tha war effort, 0t» and the 
field offices utilised all the avenues of mass 
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ccesaiunicat ion — th* press, radio, aagasioes and book*?, still 

a Ad motion pictures, nev *sreels, advertising, and art and 

poster*"*" in publicising Siavy activities* Furthermore, 

except for the criticism leva lad at its early news release 

policies and handling of war correspondents* the sea 

service enjoyed mostly favorable jaedia relations* A report 

to the Secretary of the Kavy in the fall of 1944 claimed 3 

We can* as a result of tb& e^sellent relations 
fostered by this office /©*B/r express the Wavy*® view 
via civilian outlet whs never necessary* We have 
obtained millions of dollars worth of free advertising 
via radio a»d press and pictures which could not have 
been obtained otherwise* * . « This "good will" has 
boon secured in a large part as a result of direct and 
personal contact and by fair and impartial treatm*nt of 
all media. * . **° 

Finally, the fourth phase-* "evaluation — was included 
in the public relations structure when an evaluation branch 
was established as part of OFR's reconstitution in the fall 
of 1944* v* tailed monthly reports of actions taken in 
support of objective* were provided by ail public relations 
offices in the field and sunmariaed for Secretary Forrestai 
by Admirals Merrill and Miller. Additionally, 
furnished questions on subjects of concern to the Savy for 
public opinion polls by George Gallup and the Matronal 
Opinion Research Canter and conducted its own content 
analyses and other surveys of newspaper coverage. 

The extent of the influence of tha "uniformed 
civilians" employed in the Mavy*s program during the war is 
difficult to assess* These professionals were brought into 
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its information offices on the press iso that public 
relations "required a certain sort of expertise that 
officers of the Regular Ksvy were unlike ly to possess* 

The study has shown that reserve public relations officers 
in OPR* the naval districts* f lasts and other cosrsands 
helped to pave the- way for 900a madia relations and 
provided ouch of the impetus and ideas for an effective 
program. Moreover* the 1 nlisted Kaval Correspondents and 
collateral duty public information officers in the pacific, 
the majority of whom were naval reservists* wer® tbs very 
backbone of the basset own news system* Yet* it is striking 
that throughout the war the positions of director *mu 
assistant director in CPU were filled by Regular 1 avy 
officers, Apparently* the reservist experts wer® relegated 
to functional end advisory roles and played a relatively 
insignificant part in decision— making ♦ Jasses Stsfol&en* 
publisher of tha Nashville Banner * hinted at this possibil- 
ity in an editorial prepared for his newspaper in January 
194 S: "My old friend Paul Smith has gone back in the fcavy. 

1 hope the top-side- as assart enough to give him leeway to 
handle K«vy news from the $acxfio as it should be 
handled .* 532 

Tho civilians at the top* however* the two wartime 
Secretaries of the Xavy* exercised great influence on the 
thrust of the Kavy*s information efforts- -as wo have seen 
throughout the thesis. In particular* Jesaes Forrests! was 
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* shining example o£ a basic truism for any affective 
public relations policy — those at the highest level of saw* 
ftgeaent must want it and support it# or it cannot succeed. 

Frank Knox wanted it as . u,eh as Forrestal# but# as 
has been sasntioned# the latter enjoyed certain advantages 
in his pursuit of the goal that Knox did not have* First 
o£ all# For re seal v?as not as hung up on the horns of the 
security cilesaaa as Ms predecessor. Ho believed that 
publicising events Which h«d already occurred would not 
adversely affect the &«vy *s future operations, horaewur* 
if it had been necessary# For re seal was sore willing amt 
able to successfully challenge /chiral King on security 
matters. Of course# as wo have scan# King * s tough security 
stance had been considerably softened in the spring of 1944 
by the nation*® fewer able strategic position, As a r -suit# 
a direct confrontation between the aehairal and secretary on 
censorship policies was averted. 

Secondly# the sudden eosrgcnca of the unification 
issue shortly after Forrest al boesae secretary gave him a 
powerful lever for galvanising the L'avy'a military leader- 
ship into action on the public relations and political 
fronts. JSe was helped in this regard by the worfciae rise 
to position* of authority of naval aviators# who did not 
share the public relations inhibitions of their surface- and 
aubrcarioa counterparts. Also# das to the ailing health in 
1944 and the death is 1945 of FBfc—wfce often act«d as his 
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own Secretary of the Havy during Knox's tenure ~~ Force stal 
was able to asatusm firm control and leadership of all 
aspects of naval affair*# ftac mams off this# ho quickly 
earned the respect and confidence of naval officer* to a 
much higher degree than that experienced by Knox* 

even with the** assets* however* fbrrestal jprofestely 
would not have been able to effect the turnabout in navy 
public relation* in the final stages of the war if it had 
not been for his personal direction of the prograss and his 
intense c assign to change the longstanding negative atti- 
tude* in the sea service toward the function. 

How much war# these attitudes truly changed? What 
wore the force* behind their change? And how permanent was 
the change? The last two questions are predicated on the 
assumption that there was indeed sarata. kind. of change as a 
consequence of the wartime experience. The bulk of evidence* 
in this study supports this supposition. 

The very dynamics oi World War X£ forced the Wavy 
to consider the public relations implications of this 
unique conflict concurrently with its operational aspects 
from the very beginning. At first* as had been the k«vy*s 
practice in the past* there was a noticeable tendency among 
the military leadership in the sea service: to leave the 
handling of information to Frank Knox and his uni focused 
civilians* da spite the directive by the Chief of 12 aval 
Operations in 1941 making it a function of corseeand. 
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Howaver, fcbo early demands by the precis and public for 

taster and store complete operations* news; tlx* admonish- 

isants from Secretary Knox, 0502 and later the President 

hiraalf 7 and the vital necessity for recruiting, industrial 

and other support on the harm front obliged these leaders 

to view public relations in a different light fro® the fall 

of 1942 on. This begrudging obligation in itself served as 

the initial catalyst for aifeitudinal change* 

But, "evolution within tha Havy is necessarily 

deliberate, “ as was pointed out by a postwar study of Kavy 

33 

public relations. "In building a ship, for instance, too 
much Is at stake to articulate it hurriedly. So there is 
that curious, and generally estimable, caution against 
accepting something new without complete understanding and 
• • • a Missouri man*s hind of proof. " Thus, in the middle 
years of the war, the sea service’s enthusiasm for public 
relations was restrained, to say the Xe&sfc—particularly 
among the operators at sea, who only occasionally ware 
"bothered" by an information officer or war correspondent. 
And when these operators were reluctantly involved in 
public relations, their natural reaction often was one of 
loathing toward anything not directly connected with the 
fighting effort. William Brinkley humorously portrayed, 
this "revulsion" in the following outburst from tha 
fictional Admiral Boatwrights 
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X’v* got a plan cooked up. Beat ialarwd w« inv-ad* X*® 
going to pot ail the cor respondents on one ship and all 
those Public relations legions over there on another, 
than I*» going to issue secret orders to the shipper 
that will steer the two ships into Tokyo Bey# where the 
Japs will capture than both and be obliged to take care 
of ail the correspondents and Public Relations ©ddbelle 
and freaks for tha rest of the war. It’ll drive the 
Japs nuts# free oar hands to fight the war and gat the 
war over a year earlier. 34 

The merger conflict in 1944# however# afforded a 
•Missouri nan’s kind of proof of the necessity for the 
function. Vincent Davis observed* 

The attitude of the officer corps of the Regular 
H«vy towards public relations . • * began to change 
perceptibly in the spring of 1944. The reasons for the 
change# ... were the dawning awareness of the 
dimensions mad apparent stakes of the snowballing 
political battle between tbs navy sod the other 
services on the reorganisation issue and the emergence 
of the ffavy’s new Secretary# Jssk»s Forrestal, as its 
fighting political leader. 43 

from this point on to the cod of the war, as the 
thesis has demonstrated# there was ostensibly a dramatic 
attitudinal change wrong the admirals toward the viability 
of information activities. With the exception of Afeirel 
Spruaac* and a few others# these Sfavy leaders were eager to 
jussp on the public relations bandwagon in search of ways to 
salvage the sea service's strength and separate identity in 
the postwar period. Furthermore# as a direct result of the 
new "respectability" and sense of urgency attached to t he 
function by the top leadership# there was a shift of opinion 
all the way down the line. Also# by this time, any Regular 
Mavy officers had performed public relations duties or 
experienced interfaces with tha press as briefing officers# 
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cancers or ros*s»at*s of eorrt'sposw nts. Such familiarity 
with the function tend d to at least dilute their estrange- 
»ent from it. The boost to morale provided by th® hoajetcftm 
news program in 1945 further serv<jc to solidify attitudlsaal 
changes toward public relations at all levels in the »avy. 

Just how •solid" wre these changes* however? 

Admiral Miller wrote to Captain fltchugh tee in October 

1945# "We are having tremendous numbers of requests to fill 

vacancies* all cl which is a healthy sign indeed, and X 

hope and set sure that th» fleet at last has cose© to realise 

that the Public Information Officer can be ©£ use to 
36 

them. * bespits this note of optimism* however* there was 
a predictable letdown in enthusiasm for public relations in 
the Navy whan the uniformed civilians began returning hose 
in the immsdiate months following the war end the oppor- 
tunities for dramatic coverage in the hometown and national 
mdia diminished, Nhat’a aor©# the letdown occurred in ths 
face of tha "heating up" of the unification controversy in 
the fall of 1S45. 

Ray Coll, Jr.# writing in the Honolulu JtfU*JdbiJN^« 
alerted the Navy to this situation and cautioned against 

It* 

During the coarse of the war ths Navy grudgingly 
relaxed from its lomg-held antipathy to publicity an^i 
correspondents for the taost pert were cordially 
received and given valuable material and facts. An 
elaborate public relations • • • sarvis* was established 
and the service became hoaaniaed as well as glamorised 
in the public press. 
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It is hoped that this pleasant relationship between 
the Wavy arid the press will not »e permitted to die, 

Altors.. .ha* . has a _ asiaMl. fit mw*,_ gusut£Rr*„* 

■b* A* nawA** u» * ***** at e »«fc v*s . ^gfrwh- t* r ** t-av-a, <1 >5 f% '♦“TiJfc 



It is this correspondent * « • • • opinion that the 
Wavy Is going to need , a good press* in the months* yua. 
in the years to com. 37 

a'hri so a service heeded this warning by ta&iag same 
of the actions already described to preclude a regression 
to its prewar negativism toward public relations* It 
created a specialised corps of public information officers 
and maintained the complement and functional objectives of 
the Office at Srublic Information at near wartime levels. 

It retained the Fleet hometown hows Center and the Enlist d 
Wavy Correspondent rating* and instituted a training 
program for both information officer* and enlisted 
journalists. In the immediate postwar years* whon the 
merger issue was still on tbs "burner* “ it even convened 
special conference* on public relations for the benefit of 
cow*® nding officers fro* float and shore units. It also 
continued the annual wart is* seating* of information 
officers and made fcba public relations animus permanent 
appendages to operation plans and orders. 

All of those action* were fch# direct eoasegtsenc • of 
the Havy * s World War II experience with public relations. 
Further evidence of the impact of the war on ties function 
in the sea service is contained in a JJeceolber 194 :> tLJL*. 
&B2&X article, 93a* author. Lieutenant 

William H. Long* USfM* declares that “during these war 



years certain -■ s to 1 -- ■- n ad* ... tov-' d 

continuing « strong raS w*U~bal&f -id naval public re 

jyg 

tions policy. " Ha cits# the following indicators? 

(a) a Kasvy public relation# structure does exis" in the 
8 aval District* and in isosfc of the larger cowhand# 
afloat and ashore? 

(b) officer and enlisted personnel assigned to public 
relations duty have familiarised themselves with 
primary e lessen t a of constant iSavy policy* 

Cc) the press and other el* racists * * . have bac& 
accustofwed to obtaining their information fiom 
official i'mrj ssaroes * * , rather than from 
outside sources or hearsay* 

(d) the *s«vy occupies a unique placa in the public s^Lmd 
and conscious#****, and there fere can isora easily 
maintain this position? 

Ce> many naval personnel have contributed to national 
publications and have feak&n part in program » 
re aching the public# thereby gaining favors la 
attention for the Havy amcr-i millions of eitlsen*, 

Ybas* positive conditions did exist at tit® rs* of 

the war, Save.: the less# the afcjtltia&a. of many senior- naval 

officers toward the function regrettably relapsed to the 

prewar state of disinterest# ignorance arid even antagsttlsr « 

Captain Arthur H« Ashton# one of the original , .ciall^- 

designated Wavy information officers, rsmAnlsc . .in lv&7 

about the difficulties encountered by this group in th* 

Armed late postwar years* 

These pioneer *I0a were not always regarded a# hem* 
fide staff officers and in some instances' they had 
neither direct access to the "old man* nor a scat i the 
staff meetings* Too frequently they received the role 
of a fire department official and were called to the 
scene of a public affairs problem only after it was out 
©f control. 

There was a general inclination to re fas® media 
requests for information about the 8«vy if tven the 
slightest unfavorable publicity might r- suit, *>© 
coswent" was tlx* formula in sown public affairs plana 
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for coping with the crises that attracted the press. 

The K«vy Public Information manual lacKfini authority, 
and conrsairwl directives concerning PIGs often prescribed 
more don't* than dos for the conduct of their duties. 

Vincent ©avis, in an analysis off the ups and downs 
in Wavy public relations since World War IX. lists many 
examples of definite interest and attention being paid to 
the function. Howevsr# ha still coneludess 

^^withstanding ths>s® evidences of an increased 
belief by the naval officers in the political isrpor- 
tance of a continuous and active public relations 
campaign on the Wavy** behalf, other evidence suggests 
that this belief nave r became permanently strong nor 
widespread within the officer corps. The intentional 
seeking of publicity remained odious to many, and 
probably most, sea service officers. Tbs old convic- 
tion persisted that the Wavy’s record and its 
continuing importance to the nation would "speak far 
itself. " 

... This attitude was the sane as it had: bean tradi- 
tionally throughout most of the Wavy* a history? selling 
the Wavy's case to the. public should not be necessary 
and. in any casa* it was uncomfortably political in 
natura , not in accordance with the dignity of the pro- 
fession. The inhibitions were overcome only when the 
officer# were so fearful for the continued existence of 
the Wavy that this anxiety transcended the subcultural 
restrictions • 

The last sentence in Davis* observation would seam 
to indicate that th® attieudinal change toward public rela- 
tions on the part of the admirals arid others ia the Wavy 
during the latter stages off world war II was more of an 
scoMBMMlatisst with the dynamics off war, particularly th» 
merger threat, than a true "change of heart. " 

The author, after eight continuous years off 
personal experience a# a naval public affairs officer ca 
active duty, mast agree in essence with Davis* conclusion. 
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Certainly. for some twenty year* after the war. the 
impassioned plea of Jaees Forrestal to the mw ensigns at 
the Staval Acadeay in June 1945 to "consider your*® If « 
purveyor of information about the xavy" wa* not heeded to 
any significant degree. However* it mamt be stated in 
closing that the present civilian and military heads of the 
fiavy have instituted in the last several years an increas- 
ingly enlightened pviblic relations program that is rapidly 
making inroad* into the last vestiges of the silent service 
tradition. It is the author* a opinion that the World 
War II experience . which served to institutions lise the 
function in the Havy for the first time in its history, mt 
the stage for the present day climate. Although the spot- 
light oa Tokyo Bay ha# been disused in the- intervening years, 
the blackout at Fear! Harbor definitely has been 
illuminated. 
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bus to the wide scope of this thesis and coasts® as nt 
peripheral treatment of meny facets of Havy public relations 
in World War II. a number of subjects relevant to the 
history of mass cemaaunications were only touched upon. 
Several of these are deserving of and present interesting 
opportunities for mors detailed and critical investigation. 

For instance, the entire area of Kavy media rela- 
tions is. in the author's opinion, fertile ground for 
additional study. The sea service*# use of and cooperation 
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with the still flodgli^jg radio and act ion picture indus- 
trials, including the newsreel eorpanies, especially falls 
into this category. But the extent of its utilization of 
and liaison with the print red la, and its cooperation with 
cense* re i«l advertisers — a topic not dealt with at all in 
the the*is~~ala© are of special interest and tagwwr tames. 

In the case of the print saedla, a separate study cm 
press coverage of the Navy • s wartirs activities would have 
value not only in detailing the scope and direction of 
wartime reporting but also in measuring the effectiveness 
of the sea service * s information program and, conversely, 
the limitations imposed by ifca censorship policies. In 
this regard, the views and experiences of war cor respondent a 
assigned primarily to the Kavy would be Quit® illuminating 
if recorded on masse. Bear Bdairal Harold B. (Kin) Killer 
has maintained close liaison with many of these corre- 
spondents through an informal organization Known as 
“Upchuckers# Unlimited." 

Referring to security restrictions on the flow of 
World War II information, Sacfcftrlah Chafe©, dr., wrote in 
1947, *2 hope that a scholarly account will eventually be 
given of the practical operation of military censorship 
during this war ... » ,,4i To the best of the author * a 
knowledge, such a study has not been corbie ted, Lamar 
Mackay discusses military release of information polisias 
in his Ph.D. dissertation* "Domestic operations of the 
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Office of War Information in World War II,** and the Wavy** 
role in censorship has bean covered in considerable detail 
in this thesis* Ecwevar# this vital aspect of the sea 
service** wartiiBa public relation* story merit* sore 
thorough individual investigation. 

The navy** effort*# both overt and covert# to 
cultivate favorable public# press and congressional opinion 
for it* view* on the teaed forces merger issue during and 
after World war II provide a particularly fascinating area 
of study for future public relation* researcher*. The 
sublet ha* received only superficial treatment in this 
thesis# primarily a* the catalyst for the Wavy'* pah lie 
relations renaissance 1» the final stage* of the wax. It 
is dealt with in greater depth in Vincent Davis* xths, 

ew3 J!aa£aauLJDfc£sav^^ 

H«yy< itllrlftlfe. However# many specific details of this 

interesting lobbying campaign still regain to fcs uncovered: 
and published. A certain assMstt of material on the topic 
Is contained in boxes 1S7 and 153 of the Philibert 
Collection and in the Forrest®! Papers deposited in the 
national Archives. 

Inextricably tied in with the merger-related 
endeavors# of course# is ths strong influence of Jess©* 
Pssncestal on Kavy public relation*. Although hi* role in 
thi* regard during world War II is woven throughout 
Chapter Five of the thesis# hi® information ' activities or 
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behalf of the Kavy after thee war and during his tenure as 
the nation*# £ir#t Secretary of defense are worthwhile 
topical for further study. Vincent Devi#* in the above 
mentioned books, goes into aosas detail about Forresta! * s 
great interest in and personal direction of public relations 
while Secretary of th# fitavy, but does not cover his period 
as head of the Defense Department:, Also, Davis* treatment 
of the subject is intertwined with many other facets of the 
secretary *» leadership. As has been stated, fbrrestal's 
detailed attention to public relations was unique for a 
Secretary of the h'svy and rare for any head of a major 
governmental agency. It is the «it»wr'» belief that his 
relationship with the infcmaa&iott function throughout his 
career would be a most suitable and valuable subject for i 
completely independent study. 

Other pertinent topics for further investigation 
are the Navy's casket pictography and corabet art programs 
during the war, its internal relation* activities— including 
the development of All Hands and other cosarsand information 
publications, the publicity on behalf of naval recruiting, 
the industrial incentive efforts In both military services, 
and the naval district and other field cowaand public rela- 
tions offices-— especially that of tlw Pacific Fleet in the 
last year of the war. 

The establishment of the Fleet nomtavn News Center 
and the l nlisfced Naval Correspondent rating in 1943 also are 
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subjects deserving at special attention* Histories of the 
tWZVC and the current Kavy enlisted journalist specialty* a 
continuation of tho EUC system begun in World War II, have 
never bean written, Vet, both are integral parts of the 
sea service* a public affairs program today. 

The SSavy * s at tenets to publicise the activities of 
its Hegro asasibers through the creation of the small group 
of Black £$Cs and public relations officers toward the end 
of the war, m> ntiomd only briefly in the thesis, is 
definitely worthy of additional coverage — especially in 
light of the iwadern day emphasis on minority relations in 
the military. 

Finally# the World War 21 public relation* proc 
of the U,S. iiarine Corps and y.fi* Coast Guard, and the 
establishment after the war and subsequent operations ©1 
the Wavy Office of legislative Affairs, are special topics 
that should bo considered for separate study, Robert 
Lindsay in This «igh...foaa». gives an overview of the JHatri m 
combat correspondent end other phases of Corps information 
efforts during the war, but his coverage is within tb>. 
context of the entire history of Alar in® Corps public rela- 
tions and does not go into sufficient detail. -The author 
is not aware of any history of Coast Guard public relations 
ever having been written. Yet, this service was quit* 
active and successful in this field during World War 22, 
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NtHTES TO fflMK.- VI 



hiillim Brinkley, .Mssg.tfrt.liaft^, (Htew 

York, 195$), 315*17. 

2 L*r. « SU*Sa». Harold A* Mill*;* U£«, to Cwdr. I. X>. 
Thompson, USSR, October 25, 1945 (Serial 927340OR) , 
contained in personal file of stAdm. Sure Id E. Millar, 

UFW (Ret.), entitled *Capt. Lee & Pacific*" Hereafter 
cited an "Killer File -'"Pacific, * 

3 btr., KAAs, Harold B» Killer, WK, to Capfc* 
Fitshugh Lee, OHM, September 11, 1945 (Serial 0112200*} , 

A&4&. 



4 Ltr. , RAdm. Harold su Killer, “OSS?, to capt. 

Fitahugfc Lee, tlSii, August 13, 1945 (Serial S&98700&), AfcA£. 

5 

U.i. Mary Department, Cosman&er In Chief, U»$. 

Pacific Fleet* ■©• 4, 

August 15, 1945, p. 4. Hereafter cited as tl££^2^Jl3J&r 
&lti» ALFAC 142, a message from Admiral Miadt* to all 
Pacific Fleet coan.snd* issued a few day* after the 
Japanese surrender, directed an all-out effort by 
ccwtwtandln^ officers atari public imcrsiatits. personnel to 
secure "recognition &£ the accomplishment# of the Havy and 
its enlisted personnel and officers of the lower sanies w 
toCfliSS?, .fr»U$,U,R, So. S, September 1, 1945, p. 3). 

' Ahlu. , Ho. 4, September 15, 1945, p» 3. 

7 £Sai£U* He. S* Hoves&er 1945, p. 4. Yen thousand 
ballots were mailed out, and in the first week more than 
3,000 were returned. Sobs# 3,100 newspapers indicated they 
wanted to continue receiving Kavy hometown news releases, 
while only 11 said "no. • One hundred ten radio stations 
said "yes* cellared to just ten negative replies. 

J AhAsi. , Mo. 7, October 1, 1945. £?. 4-6, and Ho. 9, 
Kavsmbsr 1945, p, 4. also, a tr«*orandm from Caps. 

Fitshcgh Lee, USM, to multiple addressees* December 21, 

1945, contained An U.9* Savy Department, Office of Informa- 
tion, "Historical Records of the Kavy Office of Information, 
1919*1951, * Job Order 61-A-2740. Item 10, Hem 157, 

Washington national Records Center, Suit land, * 3 . Hereafter 
cited aa "Philibert Collection. " 
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9 x*tr* * KAdsu aarold B. Millar. ms* to C«pt. 
Fifcshugh Lee, U3M, October 22, 1*4$ (Serial 92176GCU) . 
Miller File— Faeiiic* For details on the Bavy Bay visit o£ 
fleet units, see “Fleet En Route to Mew York, * ferny... final 
a,ggy..^a,siMtatXt October 13, 1945* p* 1. 

X0 Vinc«nfc D*vis, (Chapel Bill* 

»,C. . 1967), 235-36* Hereafter cited as Davis, X&2&&, The 
other aesabe r® of the conrsittee were Hear Admirals Thaias H, 
Bobbins, Jr* , Robert D. Carney end Forrest Sherman, raid 
Captain Walter Karig of OF I* The group was called "The 
Secretary * s Cosmlttee on Research and ^organisation, " or 
SCQ*£fe as it was informally known, 

U Ltr* , RAdffl, Harold B* killer, U3&, to Capt* 
Fitzhugh Lea, USSf, December 17, 1345 (Serial 9S703COB) » 
Miller Fils— Pacific* 

i ? 

Lfcr*. Rfedau Harold ti. Miller, mm* to Capt. 
Fitahugh Lee, JftB, October 22, 1945 (Serial 92175000. 

i&UL* 



X ^Dovis, Jjfg} 2 x£* 263. 

X ^Lfcr. , HAsLa, Harold B* Miller, USB, to Copt* 
Fitzhugh lee, OEH, September 1, 1945 (Serial S327100R), 
Miller File — Pacific* 

15 

See a* 2* Ybe proposed special designator for 
Kavy public information officers and the assignment of 
Regular wavy officers to such duty after tine war also are 
diseussad in various letters from Admiral Miller to Captain 
Lee frosa September 13, 1943, to January 10, 1944. contained 
in the sense file* For further citing of action takes or* 
the special designator, see Davis, 272-73* 

Ltr*. Secretary of the Bavy to Chief of JSaval 
Far senna 1. March 15, 1946 (Serial 1109QGR) , contain®. in 
personal papers of Jas»s V* For rectal, Hatiosal Archives. 
Washington, file 70-1-10* 

X7 Su«h training was initiated in "pril 1946 wb».n an 
eight **waeK course for enlisted Kffivy Correspondents was held 
in Chicago (I»t* Cnsdr* Gilbert Shaw, BBCG < personal inter- 
view, Indianapolis, Xnd. , March 14, 1372* Lt» Q adr, Shaw 
was an &&C in 1946*)* In the summer of 1346, tan -evy 
officers were sent to the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism for a two-ja onth indoctrination cl*'? a in • • ws- 
paper makeup, ataga zixm article writing, photography and 
public relations (f»t* 3*9* Cerard A. Donohues , 9S3 , ublic 
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Relations draining," ifc&JgaattaBrtllkg^ 

72* *1147 (1946)). 

5 ~‘ H Of£Ace of 1? to lie Information {QQH ) , * a table of 
organization dated July 1* 1946# and Itr. # Director of 
Public Relations to multiple addressees April 9# 1947# both 
contained in Philibert Collection, Box 158. 

19 

Frank Knox# "Wavy Sows and Defense Secret*# " a 
speech read* in July 1941. A typewritten copy of Mr* Knox* a 
notes for th© speech is contained in Philibert. Collection# 

Box 155. 



20 U. B . Mavy Department# Office of the Chief of 
Xav&X Operations# naval History Division# “United States 
t*:aval Administration in World War IX# ** unpublished narra- 
tive history of C ow* a m i* r in Chief# V.S. Pacific Fleet and 
Pacific Ocean Areas (CXXCPAC and CI&CPGA) , 401. 

22 BIra»r Davis# “Report to the President# House Sub- 
cojaaitte* on 6overra»nfc Derations, "MfcraJbfcl*. i3QMi6i ESBMmfc 

J£1 Jeia , , 4ual4fliMu~Jte.tu.Jb sstfc empress# 1st 

Session (1963)# 228*29 (hereafter cited as Davis* “Report*) 
quoted in Lacsar S. Hack ay* “Dor* Stic Operations of the 
Office of War information in World war II# * unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation# University of Wisconsin# 1966* p. 416. 
Hereafter cited as Kackay, *CW2« " 

22 I*fc. Cads. Stuyvesant B. Wright# USSR, "The Heivs- 
reels#** remarks msmIs before a conferences of naval district 
public relations officers in Washington# D.C.. July 28-31# 
1941 # recorded in raimeographed minutes of con fere .nee# 
p. 122# Philibert Collect. ion* Box 155. 

23 

* U.S, Wavy Department# Office of the Chief of 
wavai Operations, OPWAvXjc»? 

5530. 5A of Juno 1967# p. 19. 

24 A&re. Ers»est J. .King, USX# quoted in "Cut of the 

Darkness# * Tima. May 1# 1944# p. 61. 

25 

Ray Battle 11# quoted in Lfc. C*dr. L« Rob© Walter# 
USSR# “Public Relations in War end Peace#* D.B. . N&va.l 
JnRtifcttfcft, 69*1580 (1943). 

2w Bal« Minor# g ha. IlD^aiRbisai^ (Maw York# 1970)* 

6 * 



27 VM», R. s. •'dwards, USB, remarks ®a&# to the 
press# October 6# 1944. A idhrasogrepted copy is contained 
in Philibert Collect ion# Box 157. 
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23 Davia* "Report, 222 , in Ka ckay# "GWX# “ 

416. 

29 

"Statistics of Victory, * an editorial in th® »®w 
York BcjEIiS, .^Lifcaaa, December 10, 1945. A reprint is 
contained in Philibert Collection, Boat 157. 

30 

Iterao. , Director of Public Relation* to Secretary 
of the savy# Philibert Collection, Box 157. Although this 
memorandum is undated, its subject is a review of the navy 
&»u**gr*ss»rjt Engineers* survey of OPE, which strongly sug- 
gests that it was written in the fall of 1944. 

atiafey, 257. 

32 

Jassos Q. Stahl* an, “From the Shoulder# " an 
editorial in the Kashville (Tern.) .-iaiu^g. January 30# 

1945. A reprint is contained in personal file of ftAda. 
Harold ». Hiller# OSH (Set.), entitled Public Relations 
Policies and Directive®, * 

33 CSndr. Jaiaas C. Shaw, D 6 JS# and Capt. Jdfcn 8 . 

Shipman# US* (Eat.)# Tha .Cfeac flap J 8 *\y..fatfUiB InflagaaLiaa* 

U.S. Havy Department# Office of Information# Washington, 
D.C.. 1952, p. 41. 

34 Brinkley* Dan».fc-fio ifc»ar th e W ftfcar. 56-57, 

35 

3 Davis# itfiisy.# 2&a. 

36 Ltx., BAfte. Harold is, Hiller, US*, to Ca^fc, 
Fitshagti Lee, US*, 00R (Serial 9861409ft) , October 9, 1945. 
Miller File-Pacific, 

37 

Ray Coll, Jr. • Honolulu Advertiser . quoted in 
jytUELMBL JtlMki Mo- 9. Hoveatoer 1945# p. 3. file exact 
date of Mr. Cell's article is not given# but it is identi- 
fied as a “recent story* * 

■^Lt. William IS. Long# Ufftft, "Public Relations •ind 
the Peacetime Wavy#* JU£^J%fexal ,£ftRfcltiatS, ,rf&acra£ingR# 
71*1470 C194S) , / 

3Q 

Capt. Arthur H. Ashton* USH# *vsvy*s Senior FA© 
Reviews Busy Years# * airy;* ion (August 1907), 11. 

4 C Wla# U&3&L* 279-283, The analysis of 

Savy public relations after World War XX is contained in 
pp* 272-207, Phil G. Could lag , former Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs# backs up Davis* contention 
that the attitude of naval officers toward public relations 
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was still comparatively relative as late a* the 1960s. la 
his book# Con firm or. tony . (Sew York* 1970) , Gadding 
stetas* "If it was a Navy problem# . • • wr ware less con- 
fident of being read into the picture; that rapidly. ... 
the Mavy was not always overly anxious to share its private 
bad news ©van with tha Secretary of Defense. ... It is 
sitsply a little withdrawn from the rest of the world and 
even a little peculiar. M (p. 141) • 

4 *2ecfcariah Chafes, Jr., C&VttgnMBatL,»aft iflOUL 
Cf»smig«ticm* {Chicago, 1947), Vol. X, p. 457. 
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ft HOTS Otf SOURCES 



A major portion of the primary source docunsenta 
cited in the thesis ware found in the Helene Philibert col- 
lection of material* pertaining to Xavy public relation* 
before*# during and after World War XX* with an eye toward 
its historical potential# Mias Philibert carefully compiled 
this data through almost thirty years of continuous service 
as a Xavy civilian information assistant# beginning with 
the Wavy Kews Bureau in World War 1 and ending in 194? when 
she moved with Jams Forrest al to the Defense* Departs*© nt* 
The Philibert Collection was of tarns nse value to 
the author because it included in a single source much of 
the Information needed to detail the deveXopossnt of Xavy 
public relations policies* procedures and organisation* 

Its contents represent a true cross-section of Xavy activ- 
ities in the information field# enconpassing materials of 
considerable variety and scope* Many of the documents 
contained in the collection — such as the OPR and Pacific 
Fleet public relations bulletins* minutes of the annual 
information officer conferences# and personnel directories 
and telephone lists— were not found elsewhere* 

Officially titled "Historical Records of the avy 
Office of Information. 1919-1951* " the collection consist* 
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of six boxes nuafeer* d X53-15S in Job Order Gl~A*-2740, 

It** 10 1 at the Washington National Records Canter, 

Suit land, M3. The contents are not indexed In nny meaning- 
ful manner and are arranged only In a loose chronological 
order, with the early materials in Box 153 and the post** 
World War 12 data in sox 158. Access to the collection 
must he obtained through the Operational Archives Branch, 
Naval History Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, located at the Navy Yard in Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the Bhi liber fc papers, many other 
administrative files and materials leapt by the Navy Office 
of Public Eolations during World War II are on deposit »t 
the Suit land records center. These include library refer- 
ence material? Wavy Department and CXKCFAC cm m mm niq&m* 
news releases? speeches and pros# conferences by frank Knox 
and James Forrest* 1? data on censorship, films, radio 
programs, ccsrbat photography and war correspondent a? scrap- 
books of Navy Day activities r general correspondence of © 
classified and unclassified nature? press clippings con- 
cerning the Navy’s part in the war? source material for the 
naval administrative histories? end naval district public 
relations activities. Job Order information and access to 
theae records also can be obtained through the Operational 
Archives Drench. 

Classified files of the offices of the Secretary ©£ 
the Navy and Chief of Naval Operations fro® 1939 through 
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134ft* catalogued under tbs general subjects of public 
relation# and public information# are located at the Opera- 
tional firchivts Branch itself* Unclassified files -of these 
two offices under those headings arc deposited at tlKS 
National Archives# War Records Branch# Haval Records 
Section# Also at the Archives arc unclassified general 
£11®* of the Office of Public Relations {£$-117 * Record 
Group 80) and the restricted set of personal papers collected 
by James Ybrrwstal. 

The Forrest a 1 Papers were extremely beneficial in 
helping to set the torse and spirit of the secretary's great 
influence on levy public relations in the final stags of the 
war. The portion of the collection relating to public 
relations consists of only four boxes, bat contains personal 
no nor and a and other documents not available elsewhere. 
Permission to per as® the Porrestal Papers rsust be granted 
by the Secretary of the Wavy# and they can bo examined only 
under close monitoring and supervision. The point of 
contact is fire. Mildred C. Baruch# Chief of the Records and 
Reference* Unit of the Office of the Secretary of the Wavy. 
Rood 4D70S in the Pentagon. 

Supplementing the Forrests! Papers as the focal 
point of information for the last year of the war was the 
personal Interview with Rear Admiral Harold B« (win) Miller# 
BSSI (Retired) . and his two personal files-- “Public Relations 
Policies and Directives'* and "Capt* Lee & Pacific.” The 
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letters frees Admiral Miller to Captain Lea and others, 
contained in tb© latter film 4 were especially valuable a# a 
source of specific details on the accelerated public re la* 
tions campaign in the Pacific, ftdssiral Hiller retired fro® 
the Wavy in PeceadMC 1946 and beeiwao Director of Public 
delations for Pan JUserican World Ms-ways, IJe resigned fro® 
that position in the late 1960s and io presently serving as 
Vico President for Public Relations at Hofstra College, 
Hastate ad, K. V. 

T'he interviews cited in the footnotes are listed in 
the Bibliography, along with descriptive infarre&tion on the 
interviewees. The author gained further background data 
through personal and telephonic convsrsations with the 
following individuals « Mr. Daniel B. Kimball, who served 
in the reference and research section of OPR fra* May 1943 
to the end of the war? Mra. Harry R. Thurber, widow of Vice 
Mairal Shurher, USH (Retired) , who headed the Public 
Relation! Branch in the Office of Hava! Intelligence fro» 
July 1940 to May 1941? Vie© Admiral M. 0. (Slira) Beeeh&r, 
Jr., VS 2? (Retired), who served in various capacities in 
OKI's public relations branch end in OPR fro® 1342 *1945? 
and Commander Merle hacb&in, on* of the first specially- 
designated SJavy public information officers in the postwar 
period. 

At the Library of Congress, the author screened the 

Prank Knox personal paper# deposited in the Manuscript 
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Section# Being a journalist who rolled wor® on ^esaory 
rather than the written record, Knox's collection is 
limited to eleven small boxes containing rdLecelleneows cor- 
respond® nee, speeches and newspaper clippings. However, it 
did turn up several interesting letters to friends and 
colleagues which provided additional insight into his 
public relations-oricnted philosophy. 

Also screened were the personal papers of Prank £« 
Mason, the special assistant for public relations to 
Secretary Knox, which arc located in the Hass Cocreuuic at ions 
History Center of the Wisconsin Historical Society in 
Kadisen. This collection revealed little of value to the 
thesis other than the transcripts of several Knox pres# 
conferences. 

Public information sections of the unpublished war- 
time narrative histories of Jfavy cewswands# contained in the 
Wavy Library in Washington as a series entitled "United 
States Hava l Administration in World War II, * furnished 
many details on the operations of the naval district, fleet 
and other field public relations offices. A partial manu- 
script on the history of the navy's Office of Public 
Relations was prepared in the last year of the war by 
George Marvin* a civilian specialist in OPR. However, m 
Intensive search of Wavy and other government records and 
numerous inquiries by the author to persona associated with 
OPR and the Office of Waval History during and after the 
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war have failed to uncover any part of this manuscript. 

Thee unpublished ifiaster *s thesis by f. Donald 
Scovel, "He Ira *8 A beet History of the Development of tho 
Public Affairs function in the United States llavy* 

1361** 1941** (university of Wisconsin* 1903} * traces the 
evolution of tavy public relations from its embryonic 
beginnings in colonial times to the period iowsediately pre- 
ceding World war II. It includes pertinent background for 
this study and provided specific data that served as a 
natural lead-in to the start of the world War II Jtevy 
public relations story, i.e.* the establishment of the 
Office of Public Relation® in May 1941* 

Tto doctoral dissertation by Lamar S. Mackey, 
"bocsestic Operations of the Office of War Information in 
World War IX* (university of Wisconsin* 19$$} , covers in 
considerable detail the coordination of siilitary in format ion 
activities with those of OWI. Of particular value to this 
thesis was Mackey's treatment of the difficulties CW1 
Director £l®er Davis had with the Davy over releasing 
policies early in tho war. A related Ph«D. dissertation, 
"The Overseas branch of the Office of War Information, " by 
Robert L. Bishop (University of Wisconsin* 19&6) « deals 
with American propaganda efforts overseas during the war 
and the coordination of these efforts between the OWI and 
the Army and Navy. 
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